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The Aids of the Enghsh Boroughs 


'THE chief contributions of the medieval borough to the crown 
may be conveniently summarized as money, men, and ships, 

and all three of these commodities were on occasion supplied 
under the name of ‘ aid’, though it is only the money aid men- 
tioned in Magna Carta that is well known. For this reason and 
for the sake of comparative study, we shall leave the aid that 
first became a regular institution on one side and consider the 
other two more obscure forms. According to Domesday, with 
which our inquiry naturally begins, the three obligations of geld, 
land-fyrd, and sea-fyrd were already in the days of King Edward 
recognized in town and country alike; but that the men of the burh 
formed adistinct political entity, capable of making ashrewd bargain 
with the king, their many privileges and exemptions bore witness. 
From the accompanying table it appears that a number of 
boroughs, though like manors arbitrarily assessed in hides,’ did not 
pay the regular tax of two shillings on thehide. For manyof them, 
apparently, the duties of geld and fyrd were combined in a subsidy 
for the king’s huscarli, buzecarli, milites, or soldarii—the members 


1 Mr. Round has shown that the five-hide standard of assessment was employed, not 
only in the boroughs tabulated below and in Berkshire (D. B. i. 56°), but throughout 
a large section of the kingdom, where apparently it served both to facilitate the collec- 
tion of geld and to provide picked forces for the royal army : ‘ Danegeld and the Finance 
of Domesday,’ in Domesday Studies, i.120f.; Feudal England, pp. 67-8 ; also in Victoria 
History of Sussex, i. 382 £., and Victoria History of Essex, i. 423 £. Concerning the other 
boroughs Domesday gives only partial reports—as to their hidage ratings (conveniently 
summarized by Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, p. 64f.), their actual method of paying 
geld, or their fyrd obligations. It would appear, however, that, in spite of the king’s 
ordinary reliance on specialized service and in spite of all ‘ tenurial heterogeneity ’, 
townsmen and countrymen alike might all be called to the army if the occasion demanded 
it. See the language of the Oxford, Warwick, Shrewsbury, and Hereford entries, as 
well as the evidence brought forward in Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh 
Century, p. 29f.; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 273; and Liebermann, 
Gesetze, ii. 662 (‘ Stadt’, 17 *). 
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of that amphibious standing-guard maintained in England first 
by Canute, and then by Edward and Harold.1’ Even more 
striking is the custom that obtained at Dover: in return for 
a grant of sac and soc, we read, the burgesses owed King Edward 
twenty ships annually, each with a crew of twenty-one men, for 
a period of fifteen days.2, The men of Sandwich had the same 
obligation,* and certain burgesses of Romney had all consuetudines 
and sundry forisfacturae because of their sea service.* Maldon 
found a horse for the king’s army and a ship for his fleet.5 The 
evidence is thus fragmentary, but, to judge from the general 
tenor of the Domesday entries, as well as the later history of 
the towns in question, it would appear that these seaports ren- 
dered the king fixed naval service, and in return were quit of 
geld and other burdens.® 


| Hides. | Men. 


| Monsy. 


Shaftesbury 7 20 | 2m. ad opus huscarlium, 
Dorchester 10 - Lm, 


Warham 10 — 1 m. 
Bridport ‘ a 4 m, ” ” ” 

Exeter ® . 1m. ad opus militum (ad soldarios). 
Barnstaple ) 
Lydford 5 = 4 m,. ” ” ” ” 


Totnes 


Malmesbury * 5 1 or ll. ad pascendos buzecarlos, 
Oxford 1° 100 20 


Warwick " 50 10 For sea fyrd 4 boatswains or 41. 
Leicester 60 12 -- For sea fyrd 4 horses to London. 
Bedford 3° 50 — - in expeditione et in navibus, 

Stamford '4 160 CUd|lC — in exercitu et in navigio et in danegeld. 


Colchester * —- | — 6d. from every house ad victum soldariorum. 


? Larson, The King’s Household in England, p. 152. If, as is affirmed in the Leges 
Henrici Primi (Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 547) and implied in the Leges Edwardi Confessoris 
(ibid. i. 634), the Danegeld was levied to pay these house-carls, an explanation for the 
fusion of the borough liabilities would not be far to seek; and it has been suggested 
(Vinogradoff, p. 21) that garrisons of such mercenaries may have been kept in some of 
the boroughs. 

* Domesday Book, i. 1 ‘Hoc faciebant pro eo quod eis perdonaverat saccam et 
socam.’ 

*DiB.2. 5. “D, B.is4*, 10%. 5 D. B. ii. 48. 

° Consuetudines is loosely used in Domesday to include all manner of profits that 
may accrue to a lord from land or its tenants, Sac and soc must often be interpreted 
in a broad way—to mean a general superiority by virtue of which consuetudines may be 
claimed. Thus we read that Gilbert of Ghent has eighteen burgesses in Huntingdon 
cum saca et soca praeter geldum regis (D. B. i. 203), and the ‘ mural mansions’ of Oxford 
were quit of all consuetudines except repair of the wall and fyrd (D. B. i. 154). Compare 
the Maldon entry (D. B. ii. 48) and the cases noted in Vinogradoff, pp. 122-3. 

? D. B.i. 75 ‘In Dorecestre T. R. E. erant clxii. domus. Hae pro omni servitio 
regis se defendebant et geldabant, pro x. hidis, scilicet ad opus huscarlium unam 
marcam argenti.’ 

® D. B.i. 100 ‘ Haec civitas T. R. E. non geldabat nisi quando Londonia et Ebora- 
cum et Wintonia geldabant, et hoc erat dimidia marka argenti ad opus militum [ad 
soldarios, D. B. Add. 80]. Quando expeditio ibat per terram aut per mare, serviebat 
haec civitas quantum v. hidae terrae. Barnstapla vero et Lideport et Totenais serviebant 
quantum ipsa civitas.’ 

® D. B. i. 64" * Quando rex ibat in expeditionem vel terra vel mari, habebat de hoc 
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That the Norman Conquest did not immediately change the 
status of the boroughs is amply proved by the testimony of Domes- 
day, which directly or indirectly shows that the customs just 
considered were still being observed in 1086, but the coming of 
the new dynasty eventually produced a radical alteration in the 
old order. The introduction of a new aristocracy holding its 
lands by knight service ended whatever was left of the burgesses’ 
military character ; the feudal castle relieved the borough from 
the duties of military defence, and, at the same time, closer bonds 
with the Continent stimulated the trade and industry that were 
everywhere making the towns new centres of wealth and popula- 
tion. The English kings, accordingly, like the other rulers of the 
day, granted numerous municipal charters, commuting various 
rents, dues, and services into fixed firmae, sanctioning the erection 
of gilds, establishing some sort of local self-government, and 
conferring many lesser immunities. Money was, of course, their 
chief motive, but they were not disposed to sell a birthright for 
a mess of pottage. There were liberties that could not be bought 
—liberties, indeed, which though once enjoyed could not be 
maintained. No charter, for example, in any way defined or 
limited the king’s right to the service of burgesses in his host.” 
To explain the change here indicated, two factors at least must 
be taken into account: the small esteem in which townsmen 
came to be held as warriors, and the disuse of popular levies 
except in times of grave necessity. Though no one was to be 
spared in defensive campaigns, only a few great seaports still 
continued to owe fixed contingents for offensive war, and 
they were almost as exceptional in being relieved of tallage. 
Thus, whatever may have been the exact origin of the famous 
league of the Cinque Ports, the foundation upon which the 
structure was erected was surely the usefulness of the component 
members in connexion with the new and pressing naval exigencies 
created by the Conquest.'* 


burgo aut xx. solidos ad pascendos buzecarlos aut unum hominem ducebat secum pro 
honore v. hidarum.’ Compare under Lewes (D. B. i. 26): ‘ Sirexad mare custodiendum 
sine se mittere suos voluisset, de omnibus hominibus, cuiuscumque terra fuisset, collige- 
bant .xx. solidos et hoc habebant qui in navibus arma custodiebant.’ 

1 D, Bi. 154. uD. B. i, 238. 2 D. B. i. 230. 

% D, B.i. 209; Round in Victoria History of Bedfordshire, p. 195. 

* D, B.ii. 12; Round, Feudal England, p. 69. 8 D. B. ii. 107. 

16 Of Buckingham and Bedford it is stated that they pay William the same service 
as they gave Edward (modo similiter facit ; et modo facit, D. B. i. 143, 209). The entries 
for the Devon boroughs imply that their special customs remained unchanged (D, B. 
i. 100; Add. 80), and similar conclusions may be drawn as to Colchester, Huntingdon, 
Taunton, and York (D. B. i. 87°, 203, 298 ; ii. 107). 

1” The advantages offered by the Laws of Breteuil are found only in baronial charters; 
and of course were not valid against the king: see Miss Mary Bateson, ante, xv. 499, 
511, 519; xvi. 102, 104. 

18 Tt would seem to be that the organization of the league of Cinque Ports must go back 


Hh2 
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Besides the regular service of these privileged ports, however, 
the kings enjoyed the use of certain yachts, esneccae, supplied by 
serjeanties at Southampton and Hastings,’ and, at least after 
the reign of Richard I, they possessed a peculiarly royal fleet of 
galleys and other vessels, which were built, fitted out, repaired, 
and manned at the king’s expense, though such work might be 
supervised by the bailiffs of the great ports where they were 
ordinarily kept.2, When these resources proved insufficient, the 
king might lay an embargo on all vessels in port, choose what 
he wanted for war or transport, and select crews to man them. 
The Close and Patent Rolls show that the cost of such operations, 
both in wages and in damages, was regularly borne by John and 
by Henry III ; only the enforcement of the royal orders was left 
to the town magistrates in co-operation with the wardens of the 
fleet, the sheriffs, and the constables of the king’s castles. 

However old the king’s general right of impressment may have 
been, it is not till the very year when Henry assumed the govern- 
ment that we find the first definite evidence of a policy which 
eventually leads straight to the ship-money cases of the Stuarts.’ 
In December 1226 the Cinque Ports were urged to. follow the 
example of the magnates in providing, by way of aid, service 
beyond that owed by custom. Afterwards letters patent were 
issued guaranteeing that the double service gratuitously per- 
formed by the ‘ barons’ should not be made a precedent.* Thus 
far there is nothing unusual, but from subsequent writs it 
appears that other ports had provided special subsidies of 
ships, and, in the case of Dunwich and Yarmouth at least, this 
service took the place of an assessment of tallage.5 Again in 


to Henry I, but that the Conqueror maintained already existing arrangements at 
least with Dover, Sandwich, and Romney. If the charter to Maldon (Morant, Essex, i. 231) 
be genuine—and a writ of 13 Henry III (Close Rolls, 1227-31, 253) summons ‘ navem 
quam nobis invenire tenemini’—that borough should also be noted as exceptional. 
The only other great borough permanently exempt from tallage was Portsmouth, which 
gained the immunity from its founder, Richard I (Foedera, i. 63; Rotuli Chartarum, p. 77). 

1 Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 121 f.; Round, The King’s Serjeants and Officers 
of State, p. 38. 

* The scholarly treatment of this subject by Nicolas, History of the Royal Navy 
(particularly i. 128, 135-6, 147, 220f., and ii. 156 f., 441 f.), is not yet superseded. Lists 
of galleys with their wardens are to be found in Rotuli Literarum Clausarum, i. 33, and 
Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 163. 

* Municipal bailiffs before and after this time acted as royal agents in impressing 
men and ships, or in fitting out and dispatching the king’s own vessels, but, save for 
the Cinque Ports, the towns had not been treated as communities for the performance of 
naval service at their own expense. This phase of the subject was not touched by Nicolas. 

* Rot. Lit. Claus. ii. 205; Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 110; Nicolas, i. 191; below, 
n. 4, p. 473. 

* In May all vessels of the Cinque Ports, besides those regularly due, were invited 
to serve at the king’s pay; similar letters were sent to most of the Cinque Ports 
and to Dunwich and Yarmouth for all good ships preter illas nobis debetis de promissis, 
and to Ipswich, Orford, Colchester, Pevensey, Seaford, Lynn, Southampton, and 
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1230 similar arrangements were made; Dunwich, Ipswich, 
Orford, and Yarmouth gave aids of ships and were pardoned 
their tallages.' These boroughs, it is evident, were being super- 
ficially treated like the Cinque Ports. In fact, a few years later, 
the seven chief ports of the league, Dunwich, Yarmouth, and 
Southampton, were, seemingly by the same series of mandates, 
instructed to fit out one or more ships apiece, with crews of at 
least forty men, to serve for forty days at the expense of the 
communities.” For the expedition of 1242, London, Dunwich, 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, Blakeney, and Orford, together with certain 
Irish and Gascon towns, were ordered to send ships, crossbowmen 
to man them, or both.’ This substitution of ships for tallage, 
whether at the request of king or of burgesses, would seem 
an innocent proceeding, but it is plain that naval aids soon came 
to be taken solely with a view to the needs of the crown; and, 
whatever the theory, the townsmen were probably glad to be 
thus relieved of the burden of embargoes and impressment by 
commission, which in one way or another cost them heavily.* 
Edward I, at any rate, used to good advantage whatever prece- 
dents he had, and exacted grants of ships from all the seaports in 
the kingdom.® It is evident that for a long time to come every 
coast town was liable, in the event of foreign war, to be requested 
or commanded—the distinction even under Edward was somewhat 
shadowy—to fit out a contingent of vessels, and, at its own cost, 
to keep them in the king’s service for a more or less definite period.® 


Portsmouth’ for those preter illas que debentur pro servicio: Rot. Tit, Claus. ii. 210-11. 
Whatever the meaning of this last record may be, it is certain that Dunwich and 
Yarmouth voluntarily furnished forty ships each for the expedition to France in return 
for respite of their tallages (ibid. ii. 174, 211). On the other hand, tallage was imposed 
on Southampton, Colchester, and Lynn (ibid. ii. 182, 184, 204). 

1 Close Rolls, 1227-31, pp. 207, 291, 341. The quota of Dunwich was reduced from 
forty to thirty ships: ibid, p. 294. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 92; compare Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 467. Bristol 
had already supplied several ships: ibid 1231-4, p. 341. 

* The mayor and sheriffs of London were ordered to supply sixscore crossbowmen, 
presumably for use with the fleet: ibid. 1237-42, p. 456. Compare the writs to other 
towns (Close Rolls, l.c. ; Foedera, i. 247; Nicolas, i. 201-2) by which ships were to 
be equipped with crossbowmen. See also the case of London in 1264: Nicolas, i. 215. 

* See the instances noted by Nicolas, i. 383-4, and ii. 215. 

5 Edward took a naval subsidy from many towns in 1294 (Nicolas, i. 270, 293); three 
years later he impressed all ships of 50 tons burden from about a hundred ports, and 
issued letters of ‘no prejudice’ for all except the Cinque Ports: Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1296-1302, p. 100. In 1301 forty-nine ports, individually or in groups, were asked 
for aids of from one to three ships against the Scots (wrongly dated 1298 by Nicolas) : 
ibid. p. 482. Thirteen towns that failed to fulfil their promises were punished at the 
discretion of certain commissioners: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 52-3, 61. Similar 
levies enforced in the same way were made in the two following years: Cal. of Close 
Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 612, and 1302-7, pp. 76-8; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 121, 
128, 131. See Nicolas, ch. x, xi. 

* Large levies of ships were made by Edward II and Edward III. See Nicolas on 
these reigns and App. to vol. i, § 29. 
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But what in the meantime had been the actual obligations of 
the inland borough? From the Conquest to the close of the 
thirteenth century there is little but negative evidence for any 
special military provisions concerning the boroughs, and so the 
rights and duties of their inhabitants must be determined in 
connexion with those of the rest of the population. It is a com- 
monplace of English constitutional history that ‘the fyrd of the 
English, the general armament of the men of the counties and 
hundreds, was not abolished at the Conquest, but subsisted even 
through the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I, to be reformed 
and reconstituted under Henry II’. This universal obligation 
of service was, so far as may be judged from the scanty testimony 
of the chroniclers, enforced on burgess and rustic alike. Then, with 
Henry II’s Assize of Arms, began a series of enactments for the 
improvement of the rude national militia, in which the inhabitants 
of the boroughs were from the first specifically included.” Sworn 
to arms, the individual burgesses long continued to be placed at 
the disposal, not—it is to be noticed—of their own magistrates, 
but of royal sheriffs and constables, obnoxious officials whom they 
would fain have excluded from their affairs.* Thus, throughout 
the thirteenth century, the borough was not officially treated as 
a separate entity for military purposes—a fact which, in view of 
the burgesses’ extreme jealousy of outside control in other matters, 
tends to show that popular musters were not often resorted to. 

Still, the annals and records show that levies of the twrati ad 
arma did occur from time to time—particularly in connexion 
with the Welsh campaigns and civil disturbances under John 
and Henry III. In all these undertakings townsmen presumably 
played a part, though hardly a prominent one; the troops of 
shire and borough appear to have been indiscriminately massed 
for reducing rebel strongholds, guarding the coast, and facilitating 
the advance of regular armies through the rough Marches of 
Wales.* One isolated mandate of 15 June 1212 summoned for 
service abroad specific contingents of armed horsemen from 

! Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 291. 

® Item omnes burgenses et tota communa liberorum hominum habeant wambais et capellet 
ferri et lanceam : Stubbs, Select Charters, 8th ed. p. 154. 


* See John’s assize quoted by Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 634, n. 1, and what appears 
to be a reissue of it in Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 398. 

* For the Welsh campaign of 1231 the rolls (ibid. pp. 592-7) show the popular forces 
used in a variety of ways ; and with them were certain burgesses of Marlborough, Notting- 
ham, and Derby, for they fined with the king to escape service (ibid., pp. 542, 545, 548). 
The smallness of the sums paid (5 m., 4l., and 10m. respectively) and the fact that part 
of the money is said to have been paid wt de licentia regis ad partes suas possent redire 
ab exercitu regis would indicate that the payments were rather the result of individual 
bargains than compositions made by the towns as communities: see S. K. Mitchell, 
Studies in Taxation under John and Henry II], p. 198. The amalgamation of borough 
and county levies during the Barons’ War is clearly indicated by many writs ; see, for 
instance, Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 360, 363-4, 367, 425, 663. 
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thirty-nine boroughs, but the object and result of the levy can 
only be conjectured, for the king led no French expedition in 
that year and there is no evidence to show that the writ was 
ever enforced.’ Nor did John’s action establish a precedent, for 
the rolls of the next hundred years may be searched in vain for 
a similar set of instructions. Indeed, it was nottill after Edward I’s 
reforms in the army that the troops at the disposal of the ordinary 
town could be of great value to the government. Thenceforward, 
as the feudal host gradually gave way before the more mobile 
forces of footmen, archers, and men-at-arms, burgesses like other 
commoners were constantly recruited for service in Scotland and 
France by commissions of array. Old-fashioned fyrd musters, 
sometimes paid wages, continued under Edward, whose Statute 
of Winchester included the assize of arms, but it was only 
against the intrusion of the new commissioners that the borough 
could have any valid grievance. Although special treatment in 
this regard—officially at least—was rarely given to towns by 
Edward I,? the repeated exactions of military service under 
Edward IT, his son, led to the entrusting of the magistrates of 
the borough with the power of raising whatever troops bad to be 
levied from it. Thus for the Scottish campaign of 1318 con- 
tingents amounting to over 2,000 were summoned by the king 
from nearly fifty towns, with the stipulation that such service 
should in no way be construed to the prejudice of the local 
liberties, and followed by a formal expression of thanks when 
the king had received satisfactory response, even though, in 
a number of cases, the town had agreed to send only a portion 
of the force asked for.* On like terms the quotas of some at 


' Rot, Lit, Claus. i. 130. The assessment here as later was plainly arbitrary, though 
Ballard (British Borough Charters, xlviii, and The English Borough in the Twelfth Century, 
p. 16) seems to have thought that the Domesday rating was perpetuated till the sixteenth 
century. 

* An exception was made in the case of crossbowmen furnished the king by certain 
great towns. London had already been called on for such troops under Henry III 
(above, n. 3, p. 461), and Edward was able to get quotas, at least in part paid by him, 
from London, Bristol, and York : Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I, pp. 90, 140, 208 ; 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 152. There were levies of crossbowmen from the sarae 
three towns and a few others in 1308 and 1314 (Parliamentary Writs, ii. 397, 425, 433-4) ; 
but after this they were superseded by the more valuable archers with the longbow. 
It may be conjectured that the exaction of such contingents was the result of special 
negotiations with the individual boroughs—particularly in the light of a record pre- 
served in the Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, u. i. 72 (also in Parl. Writs, i. 278). 
On 15 March 1296 the king wrote to the good men of London, enjoining obedience to 
Prince Edward in the matter of coast-guard ; thirteen days later the aldermen met and, 
in spite of the opposition of three citizens, voted twenty horsemen for four weeks’ service 
in Kent at wages to be raised from the wards of the city. On 9 April the king sent 
other letters by special messenger, requesting further aid, and the Londoners answered 
that they had provided forty horses, fifty crossbowmen, and a force of infantry. 

* Parl. Writs, ii. 505 ; Rotuli Scotiae, i. 186-9. If the men ‘ selected * refused to go, 
they were to be compelled : Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 97. 
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least of the same towns were again called out for the following 
year,’ and in 1322 similar means were used for raising aids of 
foot against the rebels; indeed, the boroughs were apparently 
asked to send what they could, over and above the one soldier 
from each town required by parliament.2 Three years later 
Edward issued orders for two consecutive levies to serve at the 
king’s wages beyond sea, but the campaigns were abandoned 
and the instructions revoked.* Under Edward III all the 
expedients of his father were used with telling effect, and the 
success of his arms may be said to have settled the precedents 
for the military and naval exactions of the next two or three 
centuries. 

The key to the employment of the term ‘ aid’ in connexion 
with what, ultimately at least, were unimpeachable royal pre- 
rogatives would seem originally to have been not so much that 
the king had no right to demand it as that the service required 
was new. If the boroughs had been regularly subject to such 
special levies as became frequent in the fourteenth century, it is 
hard to see why they should have received such considerate 
treatment ; but the rapid development of the monarchy, with its 
more ambitious naval and military requirements, put constantly 
increasing burdens on the towns, and at a time when their 
jealousy of control from without was yet unrestrained. Indeed, 
the designation of service as ‘ aid ’ and the issue of letters of ‘ no 
prejudice ’ often did imply the recognition of formal rights, as 
in requesting or acknowledging extraordinary grants from a 
baron or from the Cinque Ports ;° but the writs of Edward I 
in favour of the commonalty of a shire for service beyond its 
borders can hardly be so interpreted. Somewhere between these 


1 Parl, Writs, ii. 518, 524. For this service, also, a promise of ‘ no prejudice’ was 
made in the writ and in separate letters to several communities. 

* Ibid. ii. 563, 568, 578-81. Many other writs concerning the same muster are in the 
Close and Patent Rolls for 15 Edward IT. 

* Ibid. ii. 670, 675, 698, 700. 

* Commissions like those of Edward I, including both counties and boroughs, were 
issued by Edward II and Edward II]: ibid. ii, 483, 556, 662; Foed. u. ii. 1018, and 
iii. 478. Special letters, however, were sometimes directed to the commissioners of 
array, ordering that no men should be taken within the liberties of towns which had 
granted aids of troops or ships (Parl. Writs, ii. 507,568; Nicolas, i. 383 and ii. 227), 
and the more regular practice came to be that of sending out commissioners only for 
the counties, while at the same time certain quotas of men were levied from the boroughs, 
thus practically giving the town magistrates separate commissions (Foed. 11. ii. 705, 
mt. i. 71, 96, 193, and ut, ii. 973, 998). That this policy was dictated by local sentiment 
is clearly shown in petitions to parliament; as from Lynn and Grimsby in Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, iii. 70, 374. It is interesting that the boroughs are found making 
the same plea under Elizabeth: Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, pp. 163, 177, 
182, 204. 

5 Compare the concessions made to Bordeaux in 1242 and 1254, when the communal 
militia had fought outside the diocese : Réles Gascons, i. 40, 467. 

* For example, Parl. Writs, i. 369 ; see Stubbs, Const. Hist, ii. 292, 299. 
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two extremes may be placed the royal policy towards the ordinary 
borough, tempered in proportion to its capacity for giving trouble. 
Thus Henry III first induced various seaports to grant ships as 
a substitute for tallage, since, presumably, they might object to 
bearing the obligations of the Cinque Ports without enjoying 
their chief immunity. 

If direct testimony from the boroughs in support of this 
explanation is rare, the great city of London, always the advance 
spokesman of the English middle class, supplies definite expres- 
sion of a notion that, at least on the Continent, was widely pre- 
valent. The anonymous author of the Libertas Lundoniensis 
declared * : 


Cives vero Lundonie non faciunt bellum ; nec ire debent in expeditione 
navali vel terrestri, quia ‘liberi et quieti sunt ab omni exercitu: Servare 
debent civitatem sicut refugium et propugnaculum regni: omnes enim 
ibi refugium et egressum habent. 


What this unofficial claim amounted to is worth considering. 
In the first place, there is no doubt that London came within 
the scope of the assize of arms.” Also, as we have seen, the city 
was set down for a contingent of 100 horsemen for John’s con- 
templated expedition of 1212. London sent 120 crossbowmen 
with the fleet to France in 1242; 100 to Wales in 1277; 52 to 
Wales in 1282; 40 men-at-arms and 50 crossbowmen into Kent 
in 1296. Commissioners of array were dispatched into the city 
in 1295 and again in 1310.4 London furnished ships for the royal 
navy in 1301 and in 1326.° Edward II also requisitioned from 
the city 100 crossbowmen in 1310; 500 foot in 1318; 500 more 
in 1322, and 300 in 1324.6 Sometimes in conjunction with these 
expeditions the writs to all the boroughs gave assurance that 
the demand was made without prejudice ; sometimes London 
received individual letters to this effect. It is obvious, however, 
that as yet the only difference between the service of London and 
that of any other borough is that the former was usually several 
times greater. Finally, after the ‘long train of abuses’ under 


1 Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 675. The burgesses’ duty of guarding the town is often 
mentioned in charters, but never officially accepted as a valid excuse for more than 
temporary relief from tallage or military service: Rot. Lit. Claus, i. 186, ii. 35, 88, &c. ; 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 468 ; Parl. Writs, ii. 555. Compare the remarks by Miss 
Bateson, ante, xv. 511, and in Mediaeval England, p. 407. 

* See the document concerning the assize of arms in London printed by Miss Bateson, 
ante, xvii. 727f.; Leges Edwardi Confessoris, as re-edited in 1140-59 (Liebermann, 
Gesetze, i. 655); Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Society), p. 44; Mun. Gild. Lond. 
ii. 147 f. and introd. xxx. 

* Above, n. 2, p. 463. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 270, ii. 662. 

5 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 482 ; 1323-7, pp. 612-13. 

* Above, n. 3, p. 463; notes 1-3, p. 464. 
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Edward II,came a charter promulgated in the name of Edward III 
shortly after his accession, granting 


quod cives Londoniarum non distringantur ad proficiscendum seu mitten 
dum in guerram extra civitatem predictam.' 


Nevertheless, in spite of this promise, confirmed as it was by 
later kings, London continued to supply troops and ships under 
various conditions, just as before.” It appears then that, though 
for a century they had obeyed these demands, the Londoners by 
no means forgot their claim to exemption ; while on the other 
hand, so far as practical results were concerned, their chartered 
privilege was no greater protection than the public opinion that 
had long preceded it. Such considerations should tend to make 
us wary of too precise definitions of municipal status. We 
cannot maintain that either the polite requests for aids or the 
palliative assurances of ‘no prejudice’ were designed to evade 
definite claims of right on the part of the boroughs ; it is doubtful 
whether they contemplated even the possibility of refusal ; but 
it would be rash to affirm that they did not recognize a certain 
voluntary element in the burgesses’ service. 


Passing now from the levies in ships and men, we shall examine 
the money aids which our discussion has hitherto ignored. In 
Domesday we have seen the boroughs ‘ hidated’ like most of 
the holdings in the kingdom, but often far below their potential 
value to the crown. Some, because of their special service, were 
entirely quit of geld ; others are said to ‘ geld’ by paying small 
sums in commutation of fyrd duty—certainly the equivalent of 
exemption. Of London and Winchester nothing is reported, 
except that Exeter gelded only when they and York gelded. 
Now Exeter was a proud city, assessed at only five hides, and 
thereby accountable for but half a mark.* To geld with the 


' Mun. Gild. Lond. i. 146, 160, 168. The charter is officially referred to as the reason 
for letters of ‘ no prejudice ’ in 1327, 1338, &.: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1338-40, pp. 108, 
170; 1340-3, p. 21. 

* London paid a fine of 500m. in 1335 to escape a levy of armed men: ibid. 1334-8, 
pp. 131-3. In 1346 the city supplied the king with no less than 100 men-at-arms, 500 foot, 
and 25 ships; a general promise of ‘ no prejudice’ was given to the towns, but London 
apparently received no special letters: Foed. iii. 71, 96. In 1350 a force of 100 men 
was requisitioned from the city, and nothing whatever was said as to the reason for the 
demand : ibid. p. 193. In 1360 London was put at the disposal of commissioners of array 
for selecting 400 men-at-arms and 6,000 archers: ibid. p. 478. See also the index to 
the city’s Letter Books in Munim. Gildh. Lond. i. 650f. Two examples may serve to 
illustrate the later treatment of London in this respect: in 1454, when 20,000 archers 
were supplied by the counties and boroughs, the city provided 1,137 (Ramsay, Lancaster 
and York, ii. 161, 175) ; in 1589 Elizabeth commandeered 1,000 Londoners in as off-hand 
« manner as had Edward II (Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 615). 

* Above,n. 8, p. 458. See Round, Feudal England, pp. 431-4, Domesday Studies,i. 119, 
and Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 247-9, connecting this record with the citizens’ conduct 
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three great boroughs was apparently a privilege and an honour : 
can it be that they gelded by paying what would later be styled 
‘aids’? A good deal of the obscurity undoubtedly arises from 
our ancestors’ lax use of words; still it seems clear that the 
advanced boroughs tended to acquit themselves of all obliga- 
tions in one of two ways: by fixed service, or by fixed money 
contributions, which the burgesses did not like to have called 
a tax. 

The ambiguous and—for the crown—unprofitable system of 
Domesday was continued, we have seen, under William I, but 
by the close of Henry I’s reign it had disappeared. In the first 
place, whatever traditional restrictions on fyrd duty the boroughs 
were still enjoying in 1086 must, except in the case of the Cinque 
Ports, have been allowed to become obsolete. Secondly, London 
at least had been specifically freed from Danegeld,' an exemption 
which the city almost certainly had in some measure secured 
before the Conquest. But the greatest change is attested by the 
Pipe Roll of 1130, which shows all the boroughs to have been 
relieved of geld and charged instead with sums designated as 
auxilia.2 Now aids of like amount had evidently been due for 
each of the two preceding years, when other gelds had also been 
collected, and so we may assume that the one payment was the 
invariable accompaniment of the other—an inference confirmed 
by the rolls of the second and eighth years of Henry I, when 
the last Danegelds were assessed.* Moreover, certain groups of 
boroughs were joined together for the contribution of round 
sums, as if in continuance of some previous association for treat- 
ing with the king or his sheriff.‘ But above all the towns paid 
as aid considerably more than they had been accustomed to pay 
under the name of geld—more even than they would have paid 


in 1068, when they refused to admit the Conqueror and to swear fealty to him, but 
promised to pay whatever tribute custom prescribed. 

1 By the charter from Henry I; but this was subsequent to the Pipe Roll of 31 
Henry I: Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 347 f. 

* Those from the rolls of 1130 and 1156 are tabulated by Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond, p. 175. 

* The constancy of the figures for the three years, in spite of minor variations and 
a few notable exceptions considered below, is remarkable. Besides, the roll of 1130 
shows that Wallingford should have paid 15/. three years in succession, but was par- 
doned ; and that Colchester paid 20/. for 1129 as well as 20/. for the current year. In 
1130 and in 1156 London was charged with 120/., and that same sum is styled the city’s 
geld in the Hidagium of Middlesex, printed by Mr. Round, Commune of London, p. 257 f. 
Both Madox (Exchequer, 2nd ed., i. 601) and Stubbs (Const. Hist. i. 412) give it as their 
opinion that the auxilium burgorum was a fixed yearly payment, but leave its relation 
to the later tallage undetermined. : 

* Derby and Nottingham paid 15/. together in all three years, though they con- 
tributed separate dona in 1158. In the roll of 1130 the Dorset boroughs and the Wiltshire 
boroughs are respectively combined, but for the last time. Compare the payments of 
the Devon boroughs in Domesday given above. 
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at two shillings on the hide according to their ancient ratings.’ 
‘When men have acquired a vested right in an iniquitous assess- 
ment, the fertile politician neither reforms nor abolishes the old, 
but invents a new impost.’? In view of Henry’s treatment of 
the counties, from which, probably through negotiation with the 
county courts, he obtained special aids to make up for the unequal 
burden of the Danegeld,? we seem forced to the conclusion that 
his policy towards the boroughs was somewhat similar. If the 
latter claimed exemption from, or opposed the collection of, a 
hated tax, the complicated limitations on which seemed almost 
endless, would not the king allow them to make much larger 
offerings under the name of augxilium, which at least ignored the 
element of compulsion? * But, after a taste of baronial extortion 
under the Anarchy,° the towns were willing to do more for Henry 
Plantagenet, of whose successful financial operations the Pipe 
Rolls afford a connected, if not a complete, story.6 Examining, 
then, the rolls of the first ten years, we are immediately struck 
by the fact that the boroughs are said to pay auxilia only twice, 
in 1156 and 1162, that is, in the years in which Henry’s Danegelds 
were collected. In both cases the aids were almost exactly the 
same, quota for quota, as those more regularly taken by Henry I. 
So the original auzilia may be regarded as an inheritance from 
the previous régime, and one soon abandoned together with the 


1 At 2s. on the hide Cambridge would have paid 10/., Huntingdon, 5/., Worcester, 
30s., Oxford, 10/., Northampton, 50s. The aids of these towns were respectively 12/., 
8l., 151., 201., and 10/. The Dorset boroughs noticed in Domesday paid a half-mark on 
every five hides (instead of the regular 10s.)—altogether 3/.—whereas in 1130 they were 
charged with 15/. These are the only instances in which the figures can be justly com- 
pared. 

® Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 475. 

3 Haskins, ante, xxvii. 101; Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, p. 48. 

* Compare the clause of the Leges Edwardi Confessoris (Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 634) 
where William IT’s geld is called auxilium because it has been granted by the vassals ; 
see Round, in Domesday Studies, i. 83. That York paid geld is to be inferred from the 
entry in D. B. i. 298. Barnstaple, Lydport, and Totnes together had the same obligation 
for service as Exeter, and the Dorset boroughs were assessed in very nearly the same 
way: see above, notes 7, 8, p. 458. 

5 Powerful men, says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a, 1137, constantly laid imposts 
on the towns called tenserie. See Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 215, for other com- 
plaints of similar abuses. The word apparently acquired a settled usage as the equivalent 
of ‘tallage’: Pipe Roll, 21 Henry 11, p. 69, and 22 Henry II, p. 75; Close Rolls, 1231-4, 
p. 323. 

* The contributions of the boroughs under Henry II have been incidentally treated ; 
as in Round, Feudal England, pp. 262f., and in Baldwin, Scutage in England. Most 
writers, like Ballard (British Borough Charters, 1xxx), have not attempted to distinguish 
between the auxilia and dona; on the other hand, Sir James H. Ramsay (Angevin 
Empire, p. 253) speaks of ‘ arbitrary assessments styled Donum from the counties, and 
Auzilium from the boroughs’. To explain this difference of term he adds : ‘ The boroughs 
were considered part of the King’s demesne, and so could lawfully be called upon for an 
Aid to meet his requirements. The counties, not being so liable, were asked to con- 
tribute by way of a gift, like the Benevolences of later days.’ But the rolls do not bear 
out the statement upon which this argument rests. 
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antiquated Danegeld of which the aids were corollaries. But in 
the course of the four years immediately preceding the latter 
levy, especially in 1159 and 1161, the king had got from the 
boroughs no less than 6,000]. in ‘ gifts ’—cash payments enor- 
mously larger than the aids, and widely varying from year to 
year. The accompanying tabulation of the levies upon some 
of the boroughs shows the marked rise in the figures between 
Henry II’s two Danegelds, and again immediately afterwards.’ 
Before long, however, the term donum suddenly goes out of 
favour, though the king’s requests continue to have as profitable 
results as before. In 1165 sums of the same arbitrary character 
were received, but the roll merely reports them as from such-and- 
such a place, or perhaps de exercitu.2 Then in 1168-9 the towns 
were charged with the auaxilium ad filiam maritandam of those 
years, and the term ‘ aid ’, thus revived as if to legitimize a hitherto 
informal practice, never entirely goes out of use in the records of 
the next hundred years. The gifts had grown into aids. But 
they were aids with a difference ; for, whereas those of Henry I 
had been of fixed amount, save by special arrangement, those 
of Henry II were never so limited—a change surely testifying to 
the recent elaboration of administrative machinery. The occa- 
sional substitution of the term assisa—first consistently used in 
1173 °—would seem to imply no more than the perfection of such 
methods as those described in the Dialogus de Scaccario, which 
tells of assessments resulting from the parleys of itinerant justices 
with representatives of the boroughs, but contemplates no case 
not resting upon agreement.‘ This colourless designation, how- 


1 Within this list of examples, chosen because of the continuity of the records, it 
may at once be perceived that each of the first eleven boroughs, if at all, were charged 
with the same aid for all three Danegelds; in the case of Canterbury, Norwich, and 
Northampton, some variation appears in the sums collected in 1156; whereas in 1162 
much larger dona were substituted for the regular aids of London and York. This 
exceptional treatment of a few towns must have resulted from special bargaining with 
these particular communities. The fact that in Henry IT’s second year Canterbury, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Lincoln, and York paid dona as well as auzxilia seems to prove 
that some distinction was then made between the two words, and that the new king 
was already bent upon improving his grandfather’s income. However, when we read in 
the same roll that Cambridge and Hereford contributed additional sums de alio auzilio, 
we are led to conclude that a donum might also be styled ‘ extra aid’, but always in 
distinction from the aid of custom. 

* Most of the aids taken three years before were reported in the same indefinite 
fashion. In 1165, apart from the occasional use of the phrase de exercitu (and the auxilium 
exercitus of London), further evidence that the levy was directly connected with the 
Welsh campaign of that year may be seen in the fact (remarked by Ballard, British 
Borough Charters, \xxx) that the boroughs near the western frontier paid no money, but 
were presumably mustered out for service. 

* Ipswich paid 5 m. as assisa besides the regular aid in 1156, and a donum of 2001. 
from Lincoln was so called in 1161. 

‘ In other words, the principle of the assessment, whether depending for its ultimate 
authorization upon mandate or consent, is not in the least considered: Dialogus de 
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ever, never acquired any great official popularity, and served 
only to lead up to the sinister tallagium, which finally makes its 
appearance in the roll of Henry’s thirty-third year and thenceforth 
tends to oust auwxilium.' 

The aids thus grew into tallage, and it remains to consider 
the more important question of how a name came to be applied 
to contributions for which it had not always been thought suit- 
able. It is commonly said that the tallage of the boroughs was 
a continuation or extension upwards of the seignorial tallage, 
which was an arbitrary impost collected in England, France, and 
elsewhere from the manorial population. Thus Professor A. B. 
White attributes the tallage to two imported notions: ‘ one 
that a lord had the right, on occasion, to take something arbi- 
trarily from his unfree tenants ; the other, that the citizens of 
a municipality were unfree.’* According to this view, ‘ the king 
tallaged his boroughs as a lord of tenants, not as king’. Now 
before the age of municipal charters—and it had hardly opened 
when Henry II began asking for his ‘ gifts —our information 
concerning the boroughs is mainly derived from Domesday and 
the Pipe Rolls ; and this, briefly, is what they tell us of town 
taxation: that the king had long been entitled to aids or gelds 
from men whom Domesday refuses to classify as his tenants ; 
and that the geld, the auzxilium burgorum which supplanted it, 
and the dona which took the place of the latter were, like the 
original burh itself, all royal. As to seignorial tallages, it may be 
taken for granted that they were imposed and collected by the 
king and other landlords during these same years, but they had 

nothing to do with the extraordinary sources of income just 
described. Such private revenues of the king would be included 
in the farms of his demesne manors, and so do not appear in the 
Pipe Rolls, except in the case of lands recently come into royal 


Scaccario, ed. Hughes, Crump, and Johnson, p. 145. The date assigned by the editors 
(p. 7), before April 1179, for the composition of the Dialogus, agrees very well with the 
conclusions here arrived at. 

1 The term tallagium is not used by the author of the Dialogus, who speaks only 
de auxiliis vel donis civitatum seu burgorum, and it is notably absent from the municipal 
charters issued in the first half of Henry II’s reign. The tallagia of the Nottingham 
charter of 1157, which all inhabitants of the borough are to pay, may well refer to local 
assessments laid by the borough: Ballard, British Borough Charters, pp. 107f. In the 
roll of 23 Henry IT, however, 20/. from Colchester was reported as ‘ tallage ’, whereas 
the contributions of the other boroughs were called ‘aids’. It should be remembered 
that donum and auxilium were both applied, in the earlier rolls, not only to the payments 
of the towns, but also to those of persons within the noble class and others; conse- 
quently the usage could have had no precise relation to individual status, but rather 
indicated the novelty or informality of the imposts. Even after the feudal aids and 
the scutage on the one hand, and the tallage on the other, have become well defined, 
allowance must be made for the vagaries of the clerks and the pertinacity of old forms 
of speech. 

* The Making of the English Constitution, p. 108. 
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OSSORS TON It is not less clear that during the first dozen years 
f Henry Il reign hardly any but the ancient county town 
sid him ails or gifte, though the list of names varies from year 
«© places dropped out and others became reckoned 

i} the fourteenth yvear, a atriking change took 

lbw % fandam wa ponvbally Lanonnec! 


* Port, Write, i. O18, 684. For this service, also, « promise of ‘no prejudice wer 
mace in the writ and in eeparete letters to severa! commanitios. 

* Jbed. it. 563, 568, ST8-61. Many other writs concerning the same muster are in ‘hr 
(Youe and Patent Rolls for 16 Edwerd Il. 

* Jbad, li, 70, O75, G88, 700, 


: Compare the concessions made to Bordeaux in 1248 and 1264, when the communal 
militia had fought owteide the diocese; Réles Gasrons, |, 40, 467. 
* For example, Parl. Write, i, 300; see Stubbs, Const, Hist, li, 208, 200. 
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What this unofficial claim amounted to is worth considering. 
In the first place, there is no doubt that London came within 
the scope of the assize of arms.* Also, as we have seen, the city 
was set down for a contingent of 100 horsemen for John’s con- 
templated expedition of 1212. London sent 120 crossbowmen 
with the fleet to France in 1242; 100 to Wales in 1277; 52 to 


in 1200.4 Comanaiagionors of array were dispatched into the city 
in 1296 and again in 1310.‘ furnizhed shipe ios the roya! 
navy in 1301 and in 1326." Edward II also requisitioned from 
the city 100 crossbowmen in 1310 ;. 500 foot in. 1318; 509_mom_ 


Cal. of 
Above, a. 3, p 468; notes 1-3, p, 464. 
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Edward II, came a charter promulgated in the name of Edward III 
shortly after his accession, granting 


quod cives Londoniarum non distringantur ad proficiscendum seu mitten 
dum in guerram extra civitatem predictam.' 

Nevertheless, in spite of this promise, confirmed as it was by 
later kings, London continued to supply troops and ships under 
various conditions, just as before." It appears then that, though 
for a century they had obeyed these demands, the Londoners by 
no means forgot their claim to exemption ; while on the other 
hand, so far as practical results were concerned, their chartered 
privilege was no greater protection than the public opinion that 
had long preceded it. Such considerations should tend to make 
us wary of too precise definitions of municipal status. We 
cannot maintain that. either the polite requests for aids or the 
palliative assurances of ‘no prejudice’ were designed to evade 
definite claims of right on the part of the boroughs ; it is doubtful 
whether they contemplated even the possibility of refusal ; but 
it would be rash to affirm that they did not recognize a certain 
voluntary element in the burgesses’ service. 


Passing now from the levies in ships and men, we shall examine 
the money aids which our discussion has hitherto ignored. In 


Domesday we have seen the boroughs ‘ hidated ’ like most of 
the holdings in the kingdom, but often far below their potential 
value to the crown. Some, because of their special service, were 
entirely quit of geld ; others are said to ‘ geld’ by paying small 
sums in commutation of fyrd duty—certainly the equivalent of 
exemption. Of London and Winchester nothing is reported, 
except that Exeter gelded only when they and York gelded. 
Now Exeter was a proud city, assessed at only five hides, and 
thereby accountable for but half a mark.’ To geld with the 


* Mun. Gild. Lond, i. 146, 160, 168. The charter is officially referred to as the reason 
for letters of ‘ no prejudice ’ in 1327, 1338, &c. : Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1338-40, pp. 108, 
170; 1340-3, p. 21. ; 

* London paid « fine of 500m. in 1335 to escape a levy of armed men: sid. 1354-8, 
pp. 131-3. In 1346 the city supplied the king with no less than 100 men-at-arms, 500 foot, 
and 25 ships ; # gener! promise of ‘ no prejudice ’ was given to the towns, but London 
apparently received no special letters: Foed. iii. 71, 96. In 1350 a force of 100 men 
was requisitioned from the city, anc nothing whatever was said as to the reason for the 
demand ; iid. p. 193. In 1360 London was put at the disposal of commissioners of array 
for selecting 400 men-at-arms and 6,000 archers: did. p. 478. See also the index to 
the city’s Letter Books in Munim. Gildh. Lond. i. 6501. Two examples may serve to 
illustrate the later treatment of London in this respect : in 1454, when 20,000 archers 
were supplied by the counties and boroughs, the city provided 1,137 (Ramsay, Lencaster 
and York, ii. 161, 175); in 1580 Elizabeth commandeered 1,000 Londoners in as off-hand 
« manner as had Edward II (Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 615). 

* Above, n. 8, p. 458. See Round, Feudal England, pp. 431-4, Domesday Studies,i. 119, 
and Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 247-9, connecting this record with the citizens’ conduct 
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three great boroughs was apparently a privilege and an honour : 
can it be that they gelded by paying what would later be 
‘aids’? A good deal of the obscurity undoubtedly arises 
our ancestors’ lax use of words; still it seems 
advanced boroughs tended to acquit themselves 
tions in one of two ways: by fixed service, 
contributions, which the burgesses did not 
a tax. 

The ambiguous and—for the crown—unprofitable system of 
Domesday was continued, we have seen, under William I, 
by the close of Henry I’s reign it had disappeared. In the 
place, whatever traditional restrictions on fyrd duty the boroughs 
were still enjoying in 1086 must, except in the case of the Cinque 
Ports, have been allowed to become obsolete. Secondly, 
at least had been specifically freed from Danegeld,' an exemption 
which the city almost certainly had in some measure 


the last Danegelds were assessed.’ Moreover, certain groups of 
boroughs were joined together for the contribution of round 
sums, as if in continuance of some previous association for treat- 
ing with the king or his sheriff.‘ Bat above aitthe towns paid-- 
as aid considerably more than they had been accustomed to pay 
under the name of geld—more even than they would have paid 


in 1068, when they refused to admit the Conqueror and to swear fealty to him, but 
promised to pay whatever tribute custom prescribed. 

* By the charter from Henry I; but this was subsequent to the Pipe Roll of 31 
Henry I: Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 347 f. 

* Those from the rolls of 1130 and 1156 are tabulated by Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond, p. 175. 

* The constancy of the figures for the three years, in spite of minor variations and 
« few notable exceptions considered below, is remarkable. Besides, the roll of 1130 
shows that Wallingford should have paid 15/. three years in succession, but was par- 
doned ; and that Colchester paid 20%. for 1139 as well as 20%. for the current year. In 
1130 and in 1156 London was charged with 120., and that same sum is styled the city’s 
gold in the Hidagium of Middlesex, printed by Mr. Round, Commune of London, p. 257 f. 
Both Madox (Bachequer, 2nd ed., i. 601) and Stubbs (Const, Hist. i. 412) give it as their 
vpinion that the eursium burgorwm was a fixed yearly payment, but leave its relation 
to the later tallage undetermined. 

* Derby and Nottingham paid 15/. together in all three years, though they con- 
tributed separate dona in 1158. In the roll of 1130 the Dorset boroughs and the Wiltshire 
boroughs are respectively combined, but for the last time. Compare the payments of 
the Devon boroughs in Domesday given above. 





. 
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at two shillings on the hide according to their ancient . 
* When men have acquired a vested right in an iniquitous assess- 
ment, the fertile politician neither reforms nor abolishes the old, 
but invents a new impost.’* In view of Henry’s treatment of 
the counties, from which, probably through negotiation with the 
county courts, he obtained special aids to make up for the unequal 
burden of the Danégeld,* we seem forced to the conclusion that 
his policy towards the boroughs was somewhat similar. If the 
latter claimed exemption from, or oppoged the collection of, a 
hated tax, the complicated limitations on which seemed almost 
endless, would not the king allow them to make much larger 
offerings under the name of auzilium, which at least ignored the 
element of compulsion? ‘ But, after a taste of baronial extortion 
under the Anarchy,* the towns were willing to do more for Henry 
Plantagenet, of whose successful financial operations the Pipe 
Rolls afford a connected, if not a complete, story.* 

then, the rolls of the first ten years, we are immediately struck 
by the fact that the boroughs are said to pay auzilia only twice, 
in 1156 and 1162, that is, in the years in which Henry’s Danegelds 
were collected. In both cases the aids were almost exactly the 
same, quota for quota, 6 
So the original auzilia may be regarded as an inheritance from 


the previous régime, and one soon abandoned together with the 
* At 2s. on the hide Cambridge would have paid vo. oscegenncnqpdae De derareny 


charged with 15/. These are the only instances in which the figures can be justly com- 


_, Maltiand,; Domesday Beck end Beyond, p. 95. 

* Haskins, ente, xxvii. 101; Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, p. 48. 

« Compare the clause of the Leges Béwordi Confessoris (Licbermann, Gesetse, i. 634) 
where William IT's geld is called eurtlium because it has been granted by the vassals ; 
sce Round, in Domesday Studies, i. 83 f. eres 
entry in D. B. i. 298, Barnstaple, Lydport, and Totnes together had the same obligation 
for service as Exeter, and the Dorset boroughs were assessed in very nearly the same 
way: see above, notes 7, 8, p. 458. 

* Powerful men, says the Anglo-Sexon Chronicle, a. 1137, constantly laid imposts 


plaints of similar abuses. The word apparently scquired the equivalent 
of ‘ tallage’: Pipe Roll, 21 Henry 11, p, 8, and 22 Henry 11, p. 75 ; Olooe Rolle, 1231-4. 
p. 333. 

* The contributions of the boroughs under Henry II have been incidentally treated ; 


writers, like Ballard (British Borough Charters, ixxx), have not 

between the euriia and done ; om the cther haut, Gir James H. Ramey (Angerie 
Empire, 0. 250) cpase of * cctieny ensemneane signee Seems inte the exe, Se 
Aurilswe from the boroughs '. To explain this difference of term he adds : ‘ The boroughs 
were considered part of the King’s dememe, and 00 could lawfully be called upon for an 
Aid to meet his requirements, The counties, not being #0 liable, were eaked to con- 
tethate by way of 0 gi, Wi the Benowstensen of tater dages’ But the rolis do not bear 

the statement upon which this argument rests, 
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antiquated Danegeld of which the aids were corollaries. But in 
the course of the four years immediately preceding the latter 
levy, especially in 1159 and 1161, the king had got from the 
boroughs no less than 6,000/. in ‘ gifts ’—cash payments enor- 
mously larger than the aids, and widely varying from year to 
year. The accompanying tabulation of the levies upon some 
of the boroughs shows the marked rise in the figures between 
Henry II’s two Danegelds, and again immediately afterwards.' 
Before long, however, the term donum suddenly goes out of | 
favour, though the king’s requests continue to have as profitable 
results as before. In 1165 sums of the same arbitrary character 
were received, but the roll merely reports them as from such-and- 
such a place, or perhaps de exercitu.? Then in 1168-9 the towns 
were charged with’ the auzilium ad filiam maritandam of those 
years, and the term ‘ aid *, thus revived as if to legitimize a hitherto 
informal practice, never entirely goes out of use in the records of 
the next hundred years. The gifts had grown into aids. But 
they were aids with a difference ; for, whereas those of Henry I 
had been of fixed amount, save by special arrangement, those 
of Henry II were never so limited—a change surely testifying to 
the recent elaboration of administrative machinery. The occa- 
sional substitution of the term assisa—first consistently used in 
1173 *—would seem to imply no more than the perfection of such 
methods as those described in the Dialogue de Scaccario, which 
tells of assessments resulting from the parleys of itinerant justices 
with representatives of the boroughs, but contemplates no case 
not resting upon agreement.‘ This colourless designation, how- 





* Within this list of examples, chosen because of the continuity of the records, it 
may at once be perceived that each of the first eleven boroughs, if at all, were charged 
with the same aid for all three Danegelds; in the case of Canterbury, Norwich, and 
Northampton, some variation appears in the sums collected in 1156 ; whereas in 1162 
much larger dona were substituted for the regular aids of London and York. This 
exceptional treatment of a few towns must have resulted from special bargaining with 
these particular communities, The fact that in Henry IT's second year Canterbury, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Lincoln, and York paid dona as well as auzxilia seems to prove 
that some distinction was then made between the two words, and that the new king 
was already bent upon improving his grandfather's income. However, when we read in 
the same roll that Cambridge and Hereford contributed additional sums de also aurilio, 
we are led to conclude that a donum might also be styled ‘extra aid ', but always in 
distinction from the aid of custom. 

‘* Most of the aide taken three years before were reported in the same indefinite 
fashion. In 1165, apart from the occasional use of the phrase de ezercitu (and the ouriium 
ezercitus of London), further evidence that the levy was directly connected with the 
Welsh campaign of that year may be seen in the fact (remarked by Ballard, British 
Horough Charters, ixxx) that the boroughs near the western frontier paid no money, but 
were presumably mustered out for service. 

* Ipswich paid 5 m. as assies besides the regular aid in 1156, and a donum of 200i. 
from Lincoln was so called in 1161. 

* In other words, the principle of the assessment, whether depending for ite ultimate 
authorisation upon mandate or consent, is not in the least considered : Trabogus be 
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ever, never acquired any great official popularity, and served 
only to lead up to the sinister tallagium, which finally makes its 
appearance in the roll of Henry’s thirty-third year and thenceforth 
tends to oust auvilium.' 

The aids thus grew into tallage, and it remains to consider 
the more important question of how a name came to be applied 
to contributions for which it had not always been thought suit- 
able. It is commonly said that the tallage of the boroughs was 
a continuation or extension upwards of the seignorial tallage, 
which was an arbitrary impost collected in England, France, and 
elsewhere from the manorial population. Thus Professor A. B. 
White attributes the tallage to two imported notions: ‘one 
that a lord had the right, on occasion, to take something arbi- 
trarily from his unfree tenants ; the other, that the citizens of 
a municipality were unfree.’* According to this view, ‘ the king 
tallaged his boroughs as a lord of tenants, not as king’. Now 
before the age of municipal charters—and it had hardly opened 
when Henry II began asking for his ‘ gifte ’—our information 
concerning the boroughs is mainly derived from Domesday and 
the Pipe Rolls ; and this, briefly, is what they tell us of town 
taxation: that the king had long been éntitled to aids or gelds 
from men whom Domesday refuses to classify as his tenante ; 
and that the geld, the auzilium burgorum which supplanted it, 
and the dona which took the place of the latter were, like the 
original burh iteelf, all royal. As to seignorial tallages, it may be 
taken for granted that they were imposed and collected by the 
king and other landlords during these same years, but they had 
nothing to do with the extraordinary sources of income just 
described. Such private revenues of the king would be included 
in the farms of his demesne manors, and so do not appear in the 
Pipe Rolls, except in the case of lands recently come into royal 


Seaccario, ed, Hughes, Crump, and Johnson, p. 145. The date assigned by the editors 
(p. 7), before April 1179, for the composition of the Dialogue, agrees very well with the 
conclusions here arrived at. 

! The term tellagium is not used by the author of the Dialogus, who speaks only 
de auxiliis vel donis civitatum seu burgorum, and it is notably absent from the municipa! 
charters issued in the first half of Henry II's reign. The tallagia of the Nottingham 
charter of 1157, which all inhabitants of the borough are to pay, may well refer to local 
assessments laid by the borough: Ballard, British Borough Charters, pp. 1071. In the 
Oe eee 208, from Colchester was reported se ° tallage ', whereas 

the contributions of the other boroughs were called ‘ aids '. It should be remembered 
that donum and curiliam were both applied, in the earlier rolls, not only to the payments 
of the towns, but also to those of persons within the noble class and others; conse- 
quently the usage could have had no precise relation to individual status, but rather 
indicated the novelty or informality of the imposte. Even after the feudal aide and 
the scutage on the one hand, and the tallage on the other, have become well defined, 
allowance must be made for the vagaries of the clerks and the pertinacity of old forma 

speech. 


of 
* The Making of the English Constitution, p. 108. 
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posseasion.' It is not less clear that during the first dozen years 
of Henry II’s reign hardly any but the ancient county towns 
paid him aids or gifts, though the list of names varies from year 
to year, as some places dropped out and others became reckoned 
as burgi.* Then, in the fourteenth year, a striking change took 
place. The auzilium ad filam maritandam was specially assessed 
by the royal justices, not merely on the boroughs, but on a great 
number of royal manors, and for the first time, so far as our 
records go, some of the former were officially located on the 
king’s demesne.’ This classification is even plainer in the roll of 
the nineteenth year, when, ‘under the regular heading, De assiea 
facta per dominia Regis per . . ., the once isolated boroughs are 
quite lost in the obscure crowd. It is hard to see how so radical 
a change in book-keeping could have been the result of anything 
but a great extension of the king’s financial demands ; and it is 
easy to ascribe such a policy to the king who cleverly inspired 
and abused the cariae of 1166. As part, then, of the financial 
revolution, originally discovered and described by Mr. Round,‘ 
should be placed the abrupt expansion of a more or less informal 
gift-taking to the famous tallage of the king’s domains, including 
the boroughs. Henceforth, whecher called assiea, auzilium, or 
tallagium, the tax was the same,® but it is significant that the last 
of these terms, with its hateful implications, should not have 
been applied to the contributions of the ancient towns till many 
years of administrative practice had brought them into an un- 
familiar association with the mass of the king’s unchartered vills. 
It would seem, then, that before the king could be said to tallage 
his boroughs as lord of tenants and not as king, two preliminary 
stages must have been passed:: first, the dona, through repeated 


‘ For instance, Pipe Roll, 21 Henry 11, pp. 5, 8. 

* Maitland (Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 174) made this fact the starting-point for 
one of his most famous arguments. Down to the tenth year scarcely more than half 
a decen names can be found to add to Maitland’s list, and in the eleventh year only 
about as many again. 

* Pipe Roll, 14 Henry 11, pp. 241.: De dominiis de Norfole, followed by accounts for 
Thetford, Norwich, Yarmouth, and fourteen vills. The method of assessment was 
probably that described in the later writs, when committees de singulis dominiis are to. 
meet with the king's justices (for example, Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 280). 

* Feudal England, pp. 241 f. 

* Assioa is regularly used in the rolls of 19-22 Henry II, but in that of 23 Henry I! 
a new levy is styled auzidium burgoram ef villarum. It was not till ten years later that 
a tallage is regulerly recorded under that name in the rolls, Mr. Round (Pipe Roll, 
33° Henry LI, imtrod, xxix) hes remarked upon the persistent use of tallagium for its 
headings and of donwm for its details’, Thus on p. 81: ‘ De taliagio dominiorum Regis 
et terrarum que func erant in manu ecius in Cantebriggescirs. Idem vicecomes redd. 

Litlington, . . . .lxxiij. 1. et .x. «, de bungo de Cantobrigge. 

thus established were consistent!) 

followed (see examples in Madox, i. 606 f., and Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John 
and Henry 111); tallagium remained dominant, but donwm and aurilium never entirely 
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exaction, had to acquire the character of an authorised royal 
subsidy ; second, the boroughs, through this apparent subjection 
to the king’s will and through common assessment alongside his 
manors, had to secure an official rating as dominia. This leads 
us to one of the great problems of Magna Carta. 

sae Ee or an eee 
at the end of chapter xii, ha SS eee occasioned greater 
contuovntp- than ais Summa anttinita ; 
According to the one explanation, maintained by Me G. B. 
Adams, @ reluctant king was thereby pledged, not only to relieve 
the Londoners of tallage, but also to recognize their ‘ commune ’.' 
According to the other, held by M. Petit-Dutaillis,* and recently 
supported by Mr. McKechnie, the desire of the citizens to escape 
the obnoxious imposition was, perhaps intentionally, thwarted 
by @ halting and ambiguous concession.’ These two writers, 
however, do not agree on their definition of aid. Both lay stress 
on the voluntary element characteristic of such payments, even 
from non-nobles, but Mr. McKechnie still holds the view that 
auxilium was assessed and collected by the town, whereas 
ee ee eee ae 
the fact, noted by M. Petit-Dutaillis, that the author of the 
Dialogus does not employ the latter word at all. This distinction, 
nevertheless, M. Petit-Dutaillis does identify with that raised in 
1255 by the Londoners, to whom he merely attributes greater 
subtlety in the use of terms ; but, as pointed out by Mr. Adams, 
such a distinction between aid and tallage is plainly contradicted 
by the official usage of the exchequer and chancery. It may not 
be denied that to the justices of Henry III the auzilium and the 
tallagium of the towns -were-one-and the same. Mr. Adams, 
however, goes further and says : 


The only incident to which we can refer their claim of 1255 for any 
historical justification is the apparent recognition [of the commune) by 
John combined with o. 12 of Magna Carts. If they had any other ground 
on which to base their claim to pay aids only, and of their own fixing, 
the evidence of it has not come down to us. 


May not this historical justification be seen in the origin of the 
tallage iteelf?* The official identification and the unofficial 


' Ante, xix. 208 f., xxiv. 4901.; also in The Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 3531. 
9 Stubbe’ Constitutional History (tr. Rhodes), 


the warin France, whereby each 
vidual ability, shall not be made a precedent. This action 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXVI. 
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differentiation of aid and tallage would seem to be satisfactorily 
explained by the recent evolution of one into the other. When 
this evolution was complete and the doctrine had been arrived 
at that the boroughs were on the royal domain, that their aids 
were tallages, and that the burgesses, like Jews and royal serfs, 
were subject to arbitrary taxation, limited only by the king's 
mercy, what could be more natural than that the Londoners 
should demand an official grant de omnibus taillagiis delendis nisi 
per communem assensum regni et civitatis?' Such a concession 
wrung from King John would, like so many actually inserted in 
the Great Charter, merely have harked back to the early years 
of Henry II. As it was, the desired article never appeared in 
Magna Carta. Chapter xxxii of the- Articles of the Barons,* 
with its clumsy phrasing, was bad enough, but chapter xii of the 
final charter, by dropping the word taillagiis, made interpretation 
in support of the city’s desire to escape forced contributions 
absolutely impossible, even if the clause had been retained in 
the reissues. Little, therefore, came of the Londoners’ efforta, 
but the cause was not forgotten. In 1255 they again claimed 
exemption from tallage, only to lose their case in court. 

With regard to the issues of that famous quarrel, little can 
be learned from distinctions between corporate and non-corporate 
tenure, which were hardly intelligible to the men of King John’s 
day. It is one question whether London ever became a ‘ com- 
mune’ or not; another, whether the city would thereby have 
acquired freedom from all but ‘ feudal’ aids—an argument the 
validity of which apparently rests entirely on @ priori definition. 
For if the name -auzilium, the occasions on which it was paid, 
even its description as voluntary, may not be set up as peculiar 
to any one variety of municipal status, only the fact that the 
commune was what Luchaire calls a seigneurie collective can be 
said to have determined whether its aids were ‘ feudal ’ or not.’ 
However, this question need not be raised at all if it be granted 
nostrorwm civitatis eiusdem was made the excuse for like levies from many other towns, 
as Nottingham and Derby, and Lynn: sid. p. 114; Rot. Lit, Claus. ii. 204,208 ; Mitchell, 
pp. 172-3; above, n. 4, p. 460. The aide of this year are very similar to the ewbeidia 
guerrae and fines in place of military service collected by the fourteenth-century kings, 
as well as to the famous Yorkist berevolences, taken both in money and in men: Cal. 
of Close Rolls, 1318-28, p. 554; Parl. Write, ii. 566; Rot, Scot, i. 330; Cal. of Patent 
Rolls, 1334-8, p. 131 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist, iii, 285-6. 

* From the nine articles apparently constituting the original proposals of the city, 
published by Miss Bateson, ante, xvii. 726. 
* Simili modo fiat de tallagiia et auxiliis de civitate Londonie, et de aliis civitatib.. que 
inde habent libertates, The evident intention of the clause was to prevent the arbitrary 
imposition of a tax officially styled either tallagium or auriliwm—a confused usage 
resulting from its earlier history. This provision in the Articles would have applied to 

Northampton, Lincoln, Oxford, and other towna, as well as to London. 
* Bee Luchaire, Manuel des institutions frangaises, pp. 287, 422; Borrelli de Serres, 
Recherches eur divers services publics, i. S071. The fact is that the definition of a com- 
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that the tallage was evolved out of offerings to the king which 
were at least supposed to be voluntary, and had not been in 1154 
just what it was in 1189. The conflict between the Londoners and 
the king was not 80 much one of rights—constitutional or feudal— 
as one of power as against prejudice. With regard-to the former, 
no disquisition is needed here; with regard to the latter, ita 
strength and vitality have already been illustrated in connexion 
with a clause of the Libertas Lundoniensis. If a dislike for 
despotic exactions of ships and soldiers could force the kings to 
centuries of legal chicanery—by writ, by charter, and by statute— 
would two reverses within less than a mere half-century extinguish 
a much livelier complaint that was at least as old as the Dane- 
geld? The truth is that the claims made in 1215 and 1255 con- 
tinued so long as tallages were imposed: In 1312 the Londoners 
asserted that their exemption dated from the reign of Henry II, 
and their protests, seconded by various other towns, proved the 
ruin of the unpopular measure, for the tax was never collected 
again.’ The final disappearance of the tallage, and therefore the 
real victory of the boroughs, was due to their representation in 
parliament *—an evcutuality that tends further to place London’s 
allegations of 121 .n their proper relation to the political currents 
of the thirteenth century. Although no other English borough 
was powerful enough to offer like resistance at so early a time, 
the attitude of London has many parallels among the towns of 
medieval Europe. It was pre-eminently the recognition of this 
widespread feeling against arbitrary impositions that led to the 
appearance of the Third Estate in the central councils of the 
European kingdoms. Cart STEPHENSON. 


mune is as difficult as that of a liber burgus ; and both terms by the way, mean much the 
same to M. Paul Viollet, Histoire dea institutions politiques ct adeitMlsiratives de to Frawee; 
iii, 12-17, 28, m. 3, 96. 

* Stubbs, Const, Hist, ii. 546, The memorandum printed in Parl. Write, n. ii. 84, 
shows that the Londoners were silent about their previous attempts under John and 
Henry III, and tried to make an exceptional case for their city apart from all other 
towns, which they admitted were subject to tallage. Besides the ‘ free customs of 
Henry II’, they declared that they held their city by fee-farm for all service—oclaims 
that could have been made by many another ancient borough. See particularly the 
charters to Hereford (Ballard, British Borough Charters, p. 222) and the case of Salisbury 
(Rot. Parl. i. 175). 

* It may be added, as links between the old-fashioned aids and the later taxes 
on personalty, that the fifteenths, sixteenths, &c., of Henry III were often styled 
‘ tallage’ and arbitrarily assessed (Mitchell, pp. 172-3, 201, &c.); and that quite 
similar levies were sometimes separately granted by the boroughs to Edward I, and 
such ‘ subsidies’ were at least said to be voluntary (Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 256). 





Some French Travellers in Naples in the 
Sixteenth Century’ 


HE number of Frenchmen who visited Naples in the sixteenth 
century was not large. At the Peace of Cambray in 1527 
France finally abandoned her claim to Naples, and the city cannot 


have been a pleasant place for patriots. Indeed, it has been stated 
that for years afterwards there was not a Frenchman in the king- 
dom. Between the early days of the expedition of Charles VIII 
A ee ee cae ee ee ce 

as the topography of the city from the French point of view is 
concerned. Of Charles’s expedition we have some interesting 
records by the king himself and by members of his train, and 


as the’ topographical side of this extraordinary undertaking 
has not received much attention we will commence our survey 


of French travellers in Naples * there although it is slightly earlier 
than the period covered by these articles. 


* Compare my article on the German travellers, anée, xxxiii. 176, April 1918. 
* Other travellers in addition to N. Audebert (1577) were : 

1511-12 Jehan Thenaud, Le Voyage, in Schefer and Cordier’s Recueil de Voyages 
ct de Documents pour servir @ Phistoire de la ghographic, Paris, 1882, v. 14, 15. 

, 1539. Germain Audebert. See p. 479, note 2. 

Before 1544. Jéréme Maurand, /tinéraire, in Recueil de Voyages, xvii. 74 fi. 
Maurand was almoner on board the La Réale, which accompanied the fleet of Barbarossa 
to Constantinople. The ficet attempted to storm Possuoli and bombarded it from 
the sea, but sailed away when it was seen that the place was well defended : ‘Vita di 
D. Pietro di Toledo,’ in Archivio Storico lialiano, ix. 50. Maurand gives some curious 
drawings of Ischia, Procida, Possuoli, and the Castel dell’ Ovo. See also ‘ Croniche 
di D. Gaspare Fuscolillo’, in Archivio Storico per le Prov. Napol., 1876, i. 545. 

1544. Jean Fontencau, dit Alfonse de Saintonge, author of Le Coomographic, 
in Recueil de Voyages, xx. 206, 900. 

1558 end 1566. Brantéme. See L. Lalanne, Brantéme, oa Vie et sea Berits, Paris, 
1896, pp. 26, 28, and 94. 

1574. J. A. de Thou, Mémoires, Paris, 1823, p. 256. 

1579. Vincent le Blanc, The World Surveyed, London, 1660, p. 317. 

1589. Sieur de Villamont, Les Voyages, 1605, pp. 80 ff. 

1600. Duc de Rohan, Voyage, 1646, pp. 93 ff. 

1601. Jean Antoine Rigaud, Bref Recueil des Choses rarea f Italie, Aix, 1601, p. 68. 
On Frenchmen in Italy at this time see generally J. R. Charbonnel, La Pensée [talienne 
au XVJ* Sitele, Paris, 1919, app. x. Quite late in the century Frenchmen would appear 
to have been at Naples in considerable numbers, for on 18 November 1581 the ageat 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany writes that the viceroy with the consent of the collatera! 
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Charles VIII made his entry into Napks on 23 February 
1495 and remained there nearly three months. For the first 
month there was 8 considerable amount of fighting to be done, 
but after the surrender of the Castel dell’ Ovo on 22 March Charles 
and his attendants had time to look about them. It is clear 
that Naples made a great impression on the king. ‘ Au regard 
de ceste cité’, he writes in one of his letters to Pierre de Beau- 
jeu, ‘elle est belle et gorgiase en toutes choses autant que ville 
peut estre’; and again to the Duc de Bourbonnais®* : 


Au surplus, vous ne pourries croire les beaulx jardins que j'ay en ceste 
ville, car sur ma foy il semble qu’il n’y faille que Adam et Eve pour en 
faire un paradis terrestre, tant ilz sont beaulx et plains de toutes bonnes et 
singulieres choses, comme j’espere vous en conter, mais que je vous voye. 


He spent much of his time at Poggio Reale,® the palace built by 
Giuliano da Maiano outside the gates and now known to us 
only from a drawing by Serlio, and nothing in the whole of Naples 
seems to have delighted the French more than this pleasant 
place with its gardens, deer park, statues, and waterworks. 


council had resolved to drive out all Frenchmen from the kingdom, but that no public 
proclamation was issued, and continues: ‘ ma al Console della nesione fu detéo in voce 
che facease intendere ad ogni francese, che sotto pena di vite fra breve termine usciese 
dal Regno, cost come é stato eseguito ' ( Archivio Storico Italiano, ix. 250). 

' Letives missives de Charles VIII, ed. P. Pélicier, 1903, iv. 177. 


* Ibid. p. 187. The whole expedition is considered by A. Tilley, The Dawn of the 
French Renaissance, Cambridge, 1918. 

* On the early history of Poggio Reale see ante, xxxiii. 186, n. 39. Serlio (Tutte 
Vopere & Architettura, 1612, p. 121) tells us that the courtyard was 
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In a letter from one of the subordinates of the Maréchal de Gié! 
written at the time we have an enthusiastic description of the 
palace which is worth quoting : 


. Avant que le roy entrast en la ville, il a couchié une nuyt a Poge royal 
qui est une maison de plaisance que le roy Ferrand et ses prédecesseurs 
ont fait faire, qui est telle que le beau parler de maistre Alain Chartier, 
la subtilité de maistre Jehan de Meun, et la main de Fouquet ne sauroient 
dire, escripre, ni peindre. , Elle est assise loing de la ville aussi loing que de 
Tours au Plesseix, et depuis la porte de la ville jusques-la, on va par 
grans sentiers et allées de tous costez. Elle est environnée d’orengers 
et de rommarins et de tous autres arbres fructueux tant en yver que 
en esté & si grant quantité que c’est chose inestimable. Ledit jardin est 
clos de murs en carré, et il est si beau que je ne vous sauraye escripre en 
la vie d’homme. ' Environ ceste maison sont les belles fontaines, les 
viviers pleins d’oyseaulx de toutes sortes et si estranges qu’on ne sauroit 
penser. De l’autre costé Je beau parc od sont les grosses bestes a foison, 
la garenne de connins et de liévres, l'autre garenne de faisans, de 
perdrix, et il semble que tout y soit fait par desir humain, Car par mon 
souhait ni par celui d’homme vivant rien ne pourroit advenir de plus 4 
nature humaine. Je croy que c’estoit la toute la felicité des prédecesseurs 
rovs.* 


The king did the sights very thoroughly. He was shown the 
curiosities of Pozzuoli and experimented with an ass and a cat 
in place of dogs at the Grotta del Cane.* On 20 May he departed 
from ‘ his kingdom of Naples ’ and returned to Rome. 

For the next eighty years, as far as I know, we are withcut 
anything resembling a detailed account of Naples by a Frenchman. 
In 1577, however, a very observant citizen of Orleans visited 
Naples during a tour in Italy, and we are fortunate in having his 
manuscript itinerary preserved at the British Museum.‘ It has 
never been printed in its entirety. For many years the name of 
the writer was unknown, but it has now been shown fairly 


' J. de La Pilorgerie, Campagne ct Bulletins de la Grande Armée @ Italie, Nantes, 
1866, p. 196. 

* André de La Vigne, an eyewitness of the expedition, in his narrative Le Vergier 
@ Honneur, which is a mixture of doggerel verse and prose, is equally enthusiastic. 
‘The work is conveniently read in L, M. Cimber's Archives Curienscs de I’ Histoire de 
France, Paris, 1834. Poggio Reale is described at p. 334. 

* Le Vergier d Honweur, p. 359. 

* Lansdowne MS. 720. Se Me a ff. 348-58 d, Rome to 
Naples; ff. 359-774, kingdom of Naples; ff. 406-45, Naples to Pozzuoli, &. ; 
ff. 446-55 d, Naples to Vesuvius ; @. 406-804, cvarn to Noplen J. P. Richter first 


the next note; 
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conclusively by M. de Nolhac' to be the work of a young humanist, 
Nicolas Audebert, who is known to have been in Italy between 
1574 and 1578, the years covered by the manuscript. Nicolas’s 
father, Germain Audebert, had himself visited Itely in 1539, 
and was the author of three Latin poems descriptive of Venice, 
Rome, and Naples, which were published in his old age and which, 
although written with considerable facility, are rather banal 
in character.* His son Nicolas wrote and spoke Italian fluently. 
He was & curious inquirer and he saw Italy very thoroughly. 
Leaving Orleans on 1 October 1574 he visited Lyons, crossed 
by the Mont Cenis on 14 October, visiting Turin, Piacenza, 
Bologna, Padua, Venice, Genoa, and reaching Rome in the 
autumn of 1576 by way of Pisa, Lucca, Florence, and Siena. 
He then visited Naples and returned home by way of Ravenna 
and Venice. He reached Orleans again on 27 April 1578. 

Audebert left Rome for Naples on 2 March 1577. He took 
the second of the two routes referred to in our previous article * 
along the coast to Torre di Patria, Cuma, and Pozzuoli, and his 
narrative from this point, omitting certain inscriptions and unim- 
portant detail, including a lengthy dissertation on the churches of 
Naples, is here printed for the first time. 


Fo. 370%, Poste, Puteoli. of Pozzvo.o, Baia, Cvma, dont cy apres sera 
Gaunt parlé. 

Se trouue iusques a Naples fort bon pais pour bled et uin, et se 
reuoyent les uignes plantees a la mode de Piedmont et Lombardie estant 
ioinctes et rempentes dans les arbres, 

On ua tousiours par une belle plaine laquelle an peu @ peu 
uient en haulsant et ce chemin’ dure tel = 0 ~~ Gamil. 

Et se descouure a main gaulche Capua qui est au pis des montagnes 
a 8 ou 9 mil de nous. 

Au bout de ce chemin se descend dedans vne belle plaine large de deux 
milles, toute ronde et enuironnee au tour de haultes collines, qui rend ce 
lieu quasi en forme d’Amphitheatre et est plain de ruines antiques qui 
s’y uoyent ca et la 2 mil. 

De ce lieu on passe dans, et a costé des montagnes et y a quelques 
chemins taillez des collines, toutesfois assez hault esleuez sur icelles, le 
lieu est aulcunement estroict a passer, & ny peuuent uenir coches ny 
charroy pour lesquelz y a un aultre chemin au pié de la montagne lequel 

st fort creux et profond, sur ce chemin se ua en tournant 4 mil. 

Aiant passé ces collines se chemine sur une plaine haulte esleuee | mil. 

Au bout de laquelle se descend d. mil. 

Ce qui commence ia a estre du mont du Pausilippe 

' Revue Archéologique (3rd series), x. 315-23. 

* Germani Audeberti Awrelii Venctiae, Roma Parthenope, Postrema editie ab auctore 


ante obilem recognita ef emendata, Hanoviae, 1603. 
* Ante, xxxiii. 177. 





‘ 
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Eetant denales se trouue un petit pont de pierre qui est a d. mil. 
sur lequel est ceste inscription avec armes d’Espagne. 
PHILIPPO HISPANIA, REGE, IMPERANTE 
Perave Fax AncuaLexstva, Parcers 
Constitute sanctis legibus ciuitate 
Viam hanc abeciais montibus faciiem 
Ac tutissimam reddidit AN’ DRT M.D.LXL 
Ce pont est appellé de ceux du pays Ponte di fuora grotta, et avant 
que d’y arriuer se trouuent plusieurs lieux ou les collines quil falloit passer 
ont esté taillees et est maintenant chemin plat qui est de quoy faict mention 
ceste derniere inscription. 

A ce pont se ueoid la mer a costé droict & a costé gaulche une infinite 
de montagnes & collines fertiles qui se uont ioindre au Pausilippe, & ainsy 
se chemine d. mil. 

Puis se trouve un chemin fort beau & fort droict qui destourne a main 
droicte de sorte que auec celuy d’ou nous uenons il se faict un fourchon 
& sur le coing dudz fourchon y a un patassio triangulaire qui est comme 
un pillier ou mur faict en triangle, dont |’un des troys costes plats de |’angle 
est reuestu de pierre de taille & d’armoirys d’ Espagne comme aux preceden: 
au dessoubz desquelz est une piece de marbre blanc auec ceste inscription 

PHIL. Il. CATHOL. REGNANTE 

Psaar. Atcataz. Dvx Pronzos | 

Qui uias fecit ab Neapoli ad Bruttios 

Ad Appulios, ed Samnites ad Latinos opere 
Amplissimo hance quoque uiam cliuis 


Et au dessoubz de ceste inscription y a & costé droict d’icelle en une 
aultre petite piece de marbre ce qui suit. 
Incerti authoris 
Vetus antrum aded 
Tluminauit perfecita; 
Vt sit procul dubio perassunium. 
Puis du costé gaulche en une pareille pierre 
Cuius opera 
Pulcherrima via & 
Et prouidentia tutissime 
Ss do ple sehen hosel a ca lia aha bee 
tions regarde & est uis a uis opposé a la grotte uers la uille et |’un des 
aultres costez du triangle regarde uers le chemin d’ou nous uenons, & 
Vaultre uers celuy de Possole, & a chascun selon son costé est escript au 
frontispice du pillier 
»» Istac Puteolos » Hac Romam 
Bien proche de ce pillier ou patassio enuiron un demy traict d’arc plus 
auant y a quelque peu de maisons ensemble & une hostellerie et ce s’appelle 
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Fuora grotta qui uault sultant a dire en Italien comme hors 
de la grotte, enuiron a un aultre demy traict d’arc desds maisons est le 
commencemét de 

La Grorra qui est une grade et longue uoulte soubz is montagne du 
Pausilippe persant d’un bout s aultre, Aux entrees tant d’un costé comme 
de l’aultre, lads uoulte est haulte d’enuiron 15 ou 16 toyses, puis uiét en 
baissant uers le milieu ou elle n'est que de la haulteur d’enuiron 4 ou cing. 
La largeur est de 4 toyses, & la longeur de plus de mille pas d. mil. 

La dessoubs tout est de parei] paué comme celuy de la Via Appia, et 
tout y est tousiours plain de pouldre, & uers le milieu fort obscur de sorte 
que souvent lon ne se uoid pas |’un laultre ceux qui uont et ceux qui uiennent, 
& pour ce affin de ne se rencontrer |’un |’aultre, la coustume est de crier de 
loing Alla marina ou bien Alla montagna qui ueult dire que lonse 
retire du costé de la mer ou de la montagne, & le premier qui ha [sic] orié im- 

pose loy a celuy qui vient, lequel est tenu de tourner du costé que lon luy dict. 

iL comments autelen te vaheseledeal ies Wiedlis toh nuihant teats 
grotte qu’ils tiennent aucir esté par luy faicte & cauee par art magique : 
& de faict Petrarque recite que sortant de Naples, et estant a cheual 
soubz ceste Grotte auec le Roy Robert, Iceluy Roy luy demanda s'il estoit 
vray que Virgile eust faict ceste grotte par art magique, a quoy il respondit 
en termes que I’adjousteray Icy. 

Inter Falernum et mare, mons est hominum manibus confossus, quod 
opus insuleum vulgus @ Virgilio magicis cantaminibus factii putat: | 
clarorum fama hominum non veris contenta laudibus, sape etiam fabulis wiam 
Jacit; de quo quum me olim Robertus regno clarus, sed praclerus ingenio 
ac litterss, quid sentiw?, multis adstantibus percunctatus esset, humanitate fretus 
regia, qua non veges modd, sed homines vicit, Iocans, nusquam me legisse 
magic: fuisse Virgilum responds : [lle serenissimo fronis nutu opprobens, 
non illic magics, sed ferri vestigia confessus est.' Non seulement en ce lieu, 
mais aussy en plusieurs aultres d’Italie, } a des choses attribuees 4 Virgile 
comme faictes par magie. Petrarque dict sussy que de son temps |’entree 
de la Grotte estoit fort petite et estroicte ; & Pontanus adjouste que elle 
fut depuis augmentee & eslargie par le Roy Alphonce : Mais pour reuenir 
a ceste fable Petrarque en un sultre passage dict ubi primo wideri coclum 
incipis ia aggre ailite ipoiue Vingitis taste visuntur paructusti operio, unde 
here forsan ab illo perforati montis fluzit opinio,® . 

Vers le milieu de la grotte fut trouuee une pierre auec ceste Inscription. 


Quand le Jour est clair et serain on veoit assez par toute la Grotte pour 
recongnoistre un homme, mais s'il faict sombre et en temps couvert on 
y veoit fort peu. 

Auant que d’estre encor au milieu de la grotte se uoid une lumiere qui 
uient dans icelle par une haulte fenestre faicte en souspiral, qui est une 

' Itin. Syr.", im Opera (Basle, ed. 1581), p. 560. The extract is quoted as given in 
tho manuscript, bat but there are several variations between it and the printed text. 

* Opera 1681, p. 560. 
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uoulte longue qui uient la respondre non toute droicte d’en hault mais 
obliquement, aydt son commencement au dessus de l’entree de la grotte 
beaulcoup plus hault et au dessus de la voulte, ce qui est tant a un costé 
comme a |’aultre.'! Au milieu iustement de la grotte } a a costé dreict 
une petite Chapelle entaillee dans le roch. 

La couleur de la pierre de ce roch est comme grise, & be congnoissent 
encor aisement les coups de ciseaux et marteaux dont lon a usé a faire 
cest couure admirable qui est chose qui faict assez contre ceux qui ne 
croyent que ce soit ouurage d’hommes mesme que depuis 8 ou 9 ans en ca 
ladz grotte a esté encor plus cauee et mieux accomodee durant le temps 
que Perasan® (qui ha faict mettre toutes les inscriptions cy dessus 
mentionnees) estoit Viceroy a Naples lequel pour faire le chemin egual 
feist oster par bas tout du long de la haulteur de deux piedz. 

L’ Autheur de ce merueilleux & admirable ouurage est incertain, toutes- 
foys la plus commune opinion est que se fust Lucullus que lon dict qui 
trouua ia un aqueduct en cest endroict qui trauersoit ceste montagne, 
&. que il le feist croistre iusques & seruir de passage pour aller a Naples et 
euiter la peine de monter par dessus le mont du Pausilippe, aultres |’attri- 
butt a Coccius. . 

Estant tout au bout, 4 main gaulches se uoid en fort grosses lettres, 
toutesfoys assez mal, et plus hault que 3 toises, graué dans le roch ce qui 
_ Antrum erat antiquum iter et horribile chaos. 

Apres que lon est sorty de la Grotte le chemin ne ua pas tout droict, 
mais se tourne a costé gaulche estant opposé a l’ouuerture de dega un bout 
du roch pour ne descouurir droict la uille, ayant esté 20. ou 30 pas a costé, 
et entre la roche taillee se reprend a droict le chemin qui ua droict dans le 
faulbourg & quasi des |’antree, se trouve a droict uers la mer une eglise 
nommee Santa Maria del Paradiso ou y a de beaux iardins 
d’Orangers et Palmiers, & derriere |’Eglise se mont sur la montagne qui est 
le Posilippe & la dessus sont encor des iardins. Entre aultres choses } a un 
bout qui ua respondre sur la bouche & entree de ladz Grotte, un lieu qui 
est le sepulchre de Virgile faict comme une petite chambrette quarree, 
uoultee par le hault, le dedans de laquelle est faict par petitz quarreaux 
et y @ 10 fenestres uoultees qui ne percent point le mur, & au hault de la 
uoulte sont comme deux souspiraux qui baillent Jour, puis tout droict 
& l'opposite de la porte } a une assez grande fenestre quarree qui ha uetie 
sur le chemin & commencement de la Grotte. Tout au dessus de ceste 
chambrette faicte en forme de Mausole et ronde au dessus j a de petits 
arbrisseaux qui y ¢roissent, parmy lesquelz y a dans une pierre escript 

VIRGILIVS | 

' In 1546 Pietro di Toledv paved the roadway and improved the lighting arrange- 
ments by two new ventilating shafts and by enlarging the ends. The earlier circular 
air-shafts were the work of Alfonso I of Arragon. See R. T. Gunther, Pausilypon, 
The Imperial Villa near Naples, Oxford, 1913, p. 19. 

* Don Parasan de Rivera, Duke de Alcalé, Viceroy 1559-71 : ‘ Per maggior comodits 
e nicurezza del commercio apri nel regno pit: regie strade, © fece costruire nuovi 
e magnifici ponti. A lui dobbiamo la via che da Napoli si conduce insino a Reggio : 
V'altra che ci mona in Puglia, nel Sannio e ne’ confini del regno : ¢ quell’ altra 
da Napoli a Pozzuoli’: Giannone, [storia civile del regno di Napoli (1865), vi. 160. 


] 
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Lon dict que ceste petite chambrette n’est le lieu proprement et sepulchre 
de Virgile, mais tout contre en sortant de la porte d’icele, a deux pas est le 
‘roch de la montagne tout droict dans lequel estoit un lieu caue ou |’vrne 
plaine des cendres de Virgile fut mise & apportee de Calabre par le com- 
mendement de Aug uste qui uoulut que la sepulture d’un si braue homme 
fut pres le lieu ou il ha faict la plus grande part de ses compositions que 
lon dict estre dans ceste chambrette qui estoit son estude & que les 10 
fenestrelles ou niches qui sont au tour dans le mur estoyent lieux ou il 
auoit de la cendre du corps de ses plus chers amys morts quil gardoit en 
memoire d’eux. 

Depuis quelque temps en ¢a ¥ a eu un Duc de Mantoue qui ha faict 
ouurir le lieu dans le roch ou il ha trouué |’vrne & les cendres desquelles 
il feist transporter une bonne partye a Mantoue & en laissa bien peu 
qu'il feist remettre au mesme lieu & rebouscher |’ouuerture sur laquelle 
ha esté adiouste une pierre marbrine, longuette, et enclauee contre le roch 
en laquelle est graué ce distique.' 


»» Qui cineres ? tumuli hee uestigia. conditur olim 
»» Ule hoc qui cecinit, pascua, rara, duces. 
CAN. REG. M.D.LITIL 


Le lieu de ce sepulchre s’appelle Pat ule us a cause d’vne deesse nommee 
Patulcis de quoy faict mention le poéte Pontanus en ces uers cy 


---tiq36mihiculta Patulei 


Sur ce mont cy et en ce quartier tout au tour croist d’excellent uin 
Grec (car ainsy se néfhe tout excellent uin tant a Rome come a Naples). 
Estant descendu de ce lieu & suiuant un peu la riue de la mer a main 
droicte, se ua par le pied des montagnes qui est fort beau et plaisdt pays 
et se nomme ce quartier La Mer gelinaou sur le pied de la montagne est 
une Eglise & conuent de moines noirs appellee Santa Mariadel Prato 
‘ bastye sur roch au riuage de la mer, & est de la fondation de Sannazare 
duquel le sepulchre se uoid en icelle au derriere du-choeur, lequet est-tres 
beau & excellent tout esleué de marbre blanc, & tout au hault est le pour- 
traict dudz Sannazare faict de pareil marbre, resemblant assez a celuy 
de Petrarche, Ledz pourtraict est seulement iusques a |’estommac, 
et au dessoubz y a 
» Active 
»» Sincervs 


Au dessoubz de ces deux mots est la biere marbrine ou plus tost Cenotaphe : 
au dessoubz du quel est une grande piece de marbre, quarree en largeur 
d’enuiron troys pieds & dedans icelle est esleué et taillé le pourtraict de 
Pan, Syrinx, Neptune & Calliopé, uoulat ces quatre figures 
demonstrer & signifier les oeuures que ledz Sonnazare ha composes, 
Ceste pierre est entournee de Cornices et feillage en forme d'un petit 
tableau, & sur icelle } a 
» D. O. M. 
* Compare Gunther, Pausilypon, p. 204. For other legends concerning Virgil's 


bones see Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (Engl. translation), p. 274; Sernelli, 
Gwida di Napoli, 1697, p. 343. 
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A chasque costé y a une belle statue grande comme le naturel. Celle qui 
est & costé droict du tableau est une Nympbe, et celle de l’aultre costé 
est une Pallas armee auec son morion en teste enfonce sur le front. 

_ Au bas du tombeau pres de terre est ce distique qui suit, escript 
& graué dedans le marbre & est de la facon de Be m b us qui estoit de son 
temps & fort son amy. 


»» Da sacro cineri flores : hic ille Maroni 
» Sincerus Musa proximus ut tumulo. 
»» Vixit ANN, LXXII. Obijt M.D.XXX. 
Aux costez de ce distique sont ses armes auec le husulme au dessus, puis 
sur la basse marche du sepulchre est escript 


» F. 10. ANG. FLO. OR. @ FA. 


Qui est le nom de |’ouurier lequel estoit moinne de |’eglisse mesme & auoit 
esté disciple de Miche] Ange.! 

Reuenant au chemin se passe vne grande rue qui est faulbourg de Naples? 
laquelle coriience des le bout de la grotte & & coste droicte ny a bastiment 
mais seulement le riuage de la mer vis a via lequel sont toutes belles 
maisons & palais, mais estant un peu plus pres de Naples les bastimens 
sont tant d'un costé comme de |’aultre, et a main droicte } a un aultre 
petit chemin qui suict ls riue de la mer, a gaulche } a d’excellens Jardins 
remplys d’orangers qui en ce pays sont en grande quatité, mais entre les aul- 
tres fault veoirle jardinde Dom C arc ia gentilhomme Espagnol demeurant 
a Naples.* Depuis le grotte jusques a la porte de Naples y a vn mil et plus. 
NaPLes demeure 1 mil 


Tres belle et grande ville, principalle de tout ie Royaulme, ceinte de 
tres fortes murailles, et fossez & fond de cuve, hors mis du costé que lon 
arrive quil ny en a point non plus que du costé de la montaigne, et costé 
dela mer. La ville est fort peuplee, riche & opulente : en laquelle se voyent 
encores au Jour d’huy plusieurs vestiges & tesmoignages de son antiquité 
& de ce qu'elle & esté, 

Les lieux principaux & choses plus remarquables sont premierement les 
troys chasteaux appeles Castel dell’ Ouo, Castel Nuovo & 
Castel Sant’ Elmo desquels Je parleray cy apres particulierement. 
La Piazza dell’ Olmo, la Vicaria Il Mercato. Les quattre 
Jurisdictions appellees 1. Seggi. & plusieurs belles eglises & aultres 
bastimens, dont sera faict mention en leur lieu. 

La situation de Naples est telle que l'on n'y peult rien soubaitter dauan- 
tage: Car en premier lieu c’est chose certaine et confessee que de toute 
"Italie le meilleur & plus fertile pays c’eat celuy que lon appelle au Jour 


* There is an engraving of the tomb in Sarnelli’s Guida, p. 334. The two statues 
were intended to represent. Apollo and Minerva, but were labelled by the monks 
David and Judith to save them from the rapacity of one of the viceroys who was about 
to carry them away, on the pretext that were pagan. 

* The Chiaia. _ 

* The houses and palaces with their beautiful gardens and trees extended along 
the shore as far as the tower which stood where now the road to the grotto and the roed 


re nee See Reumont, The Carafas of Meddaloni, London, 1854, 
p. 267. 
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d’huy Terra di Lauoro & des anciens dict Campania dont Pliny 
faict une telle description en son } liure chap. 5. que lon ne peult donner 
louange & vn pays, ou ) souhaitter chose qui ne soit en cestuy cy: Au milieu 
duquel & au plus plaisant et meilleur endroit, est assise la ville de Naples. 
Et s’i] est ainsy (comme auicuns ont voulu dire) que des partyes du monde 
\’Europe soit la plus temperee et mieux acoomplie, & de |’Europe que 
V'Italie emporte le prix il y aura raison de conclure que Naples qui est 
meilleur climat du pays estimé le principal de |’Italie, soit la miieux situee 
du monde, Et de faict elle est toute en pente vers le mydy ayit de ce costé 
de La mer Mediterranee qui flotte Jusques au pied des murs, du costé d’Ooci- 
dent le mont de Pausilipe, et aussy du costé du Septentrion, ce qui rabbat 
& empesche entierement le vent qui l"hyuer seroit fascheux sans cela, 
vers |’Orient le pays est beau & descouuert. L’air } est fort bon, et salubre ; 
Le climat bon pour la temperature des saisons, estant l’esté refraischie 
par le vent ordinaire qui est sur mer, & l’hyuer guarantie du mauvais 
vent comme a este dict, La fertilité du pays circonuocisin en bles, vins, 
fruicts, huilles, et toutes aultres choses necessaires & |"homme la rendent 
plus commode que ville aulcune qui puisse estre, y ayant oultre ce grande 
quatité de bestail, et bons pasturages par les montaignes, infinys buffies 
pour le labour des terres qui sont animaux plus forts et plus durables au 
travail que ne sont les beufs ou cheusux, qui ne pourroyent porter la force 
quil fault & labourer un tel terroir; les laines y sont excellentes, & tout 
le pays réply de Lacs auec quantité de poissons, pour la commodité, et 
pits fontaines et petites riuieres pour le plaisir, puis oultre tout cela 
la commodité de la mer pour le traffic de marchandises, et le port tellement 
ayde de la nature qu’il n’) @ que craindre pour les vaisseaux, n’estans pres- 
que esbranles pour tempeste qui vienne, daultant que le lieu de la ville 
est 6th au bout d’un petit golfe et est icelle faicte en croissant ayant deux 
longues cornes estédues en mer. Auec tout cela il n} a lieu au monde ou 
il se trouve plus grande abondance de soyes, et draps de telle estoffe, qui 
est leur plus grand guaing & .principale marchandise. 
dinages, il ne se peult veoir lieu plus propre, comme 
excelents Jardins ou se trouuent de toutes sortes de simples rares, et 
arbres fruictiers, Citronniers, Orangiers, Cedres, Palmiers, Grenadiers, & 
sultres semblables : et principalement sur la susds montaigne de! Positiro 
appellee par les anciens Pausily pum pour les delices ® plaisances 
qui s’y trouuent, ... Ceste montaigne fut ancienement percee en deux 
lieux, premierement au lieu dont & cy deuant esté parié que lon appelle 
la Grotta : vata cert wp ste °+ pepe ng ge s'caten- 
‘doit la montaigne en facon de promontoire, ce qu’s ils nomment 
Capo di Posilipo et estoit ancienement conioinct 4 l’isle de Nisita, 
ou il y fut faict un passage soubs ls montaigne par Lucull. pour abbreger 
chemin sans tornoyer l’isle quand iliroit aux bains.' Mais comme le temps 
mine & consomme toutes choses ; en fin ceste grotte A esté ruince, & ne 
restent plus que quelques remarques de pierres taillees qui sont en mer, 
eau regorgeant en murmurant en la concavité d’icelles.. . . . 

Pour venir particulierement aux principales choses de Naples Je 


* The Grotta di Sejano. On the whole subject see Mr. Gunther's Pausilyzon. 
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commenceray par le plus ancien chasteau qui est a pffit nomé Castello 
dell’ Ouo qui est une petite isle sur le port de Naples a vn traict d’are 
de terre et estoit anciennement un roch qui s’aduensoit en mer lequel 
fut taillé & separé de terre ferme par Lucullus qui y feit ses piscines dont 
Plutarque faict mention en sa vie, et depuis } fut basty, et le lieu fut 
nommé Megaris, ou de pfit ¥ a vn vieil vhasteau appellé Castel 
dell’ouo parce que |’Isle & la forme ronde & oblongue comme un uf. 
Assez prés de ce lieu est en terre ferme au dedans de la ville & deux 
traicts d’arc du Mole & riuage de la mer Castel nuowo lequel est une 
tres belle, grande, et forte place, tant pour les tours & grossez murailles de 
pierre de taille, doubles fossez tres profonds & larges, comme aussy pour les 
retraictes qui sont dedans ou ilz se peuuent retrécher Jusques  troys 
foys (comme lon dict) car il n’est possible aux Francoys d’y entrer: la 
quantité de canons que lon dict } estre faict qu’il est difficile a croire. 
Ce chasteau descouure sur la mer & fut premicrement basty par 
Charles I de la maison d’Angiou Roy de Naples: & depuis fut accreu 
& faict tel quil est par Alfonse d’Aragon Premier Roy de Naples, 
Le troyssesme chasteau et forteresse est Caste! Sant’ Hermo ou 
comme le vulguere dict Castel Sant Elmo, ainsy nommé a causede l’eglise 
qui est aupres ayant ce mesme nom La situation d’Iceluy est sur le hault de 
la montaigne du Posilipe & est tout caué dis le Roc qui luy sert mesmes de 
murailles en pits endroits, & } & aussy en iceluy quelques chambres 
practiquees & gaingnees dis le Rocher, qui est une pierre mollasse, Ce 
chasteau est tellement aduantageux pour sa situation et de telle consequence 
que le tenant lon peut aisement auoir la ville & laquelle il commande et la 
descouure en sorte qu’il ne s'y peult rien faite a couvert non plus que dedans 
les deux autres chasteaux. Ceste forteresse a esté bastye par Charles 
second Roy de Naples, et depuis fortiffiee par I'Empereur Charles V*. 
En cest endroit cy au pied de la montaigne que } a des Jardins appar- 
tenans aux moynes de San Seurino, appellez Olimpiani, ou se fai- 
soyent Jadis des festes & Jeux enl’honneur de Juppiter Olimpius. 
Il y’a encores un aultre quattresesme & dernier chasteau appellé 
Castello Capuano qui est peu de chose et duquel lon ne faict estat. 
Le nom de Capuano luy a esté donné parce qu’il est proche de la porte qui 
meine a Capua, & cause de quoy elle est appellee Capuana ; Au Jour d’huy 
lon s’en sert & faire assemblees pour les affaires de la ville. Il fut premiere- 
ment appellé Normano parce que il auoit esté basty par un Francoys 
qui estoit de Normandie, et & pfiit est appellé Vicaria nuoua. 
Tous les troys chasteaux premiers nommer sdt remplys d’Espagnols 
& oultre ce y en a tant dans la ville qu’ilz esgalent ou surpassent le nombre 
des Italiens, & se trouuent la peu d’infans qui ne sachent I’vne et l’aultre 
langué. - Il } & pits gentilshommes Espagnols de grande maison riches 
& opulens, qui ont quicté l’espagne et se sont venuz habituer a Naples 
auecques toute leur famille. © 


Il} & pls belles grandes places dedans la ville entre leaquelles en 
a quattre principales, l'une est Piazza dell’ Olmo toute proche de 
Castel nuouo, 

L’aultre est 1! Marcello ou se vendent les necessites & vivres & la 
wont les halles au pain, la boucherie & poissonnerie tout en un tenant. 
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La troysseame place sera 1] Mercato qui est la plus belle & la plus 
grande que J’aye iamais veiie en ville, elle est toute quarree & pavee, 
dedans laquelle vers l’un des coins } a une chapelle esleuee au lieu mesme 
ou furtt descapitez Corradino' filz de Conradus & Federic 
d’Austria son tuteur par le moyen de Charles premier, Roy de Naples, qui 
debuoit estre Roy au cas que Conrad us (qui eatoit son frere propre) ne 
laissast enfans ; dedans ceste chapelle est enterré ledz Corradino. 

\La quattresesme place est La Vicaria qui est une grande place vis A 
vis le palais de la Justice dont a cy deuant esté parlé. . . . 

|En ceste ville } a vne chose ancienne & bien remarquable dont n’ay 
peu scauoir l’origine qui est de quattre lieux en diuers quartiers de la 
ville que lon appelle Se g gi* qui sont comme salles basses qui vers la rue 
ne sont fermees que de grands barreaux de fer sans muraille sinon de 
la haulteur & en facon d’un guardefol. En chascun d’eux s’assemble la 
noblesse de la ville (qui est en grand nombre) dont } en a de Princes, Ducs, 
Marquiz, Contes, Barons, Cheualiers & aultres Seigneurs, et la tous ensem- 
blemét traictent des affaires de la ville, et sont chascun ou d’un Siege ou 
d’aultre, car cela vient de familles ne se change. . . . 

Sur le rivage de la mer se void le Port, qui est appellé 1] Molo a cause 
qu il } a vn grid quay large de plus de quattre tcyses, qui entre bien cent 
ou six vingts pas en mer, puis faissant un angle droict tourne a main 
gaulche, se continuat encores quelque soixante ou quattre vingts pas, et 
est de pierre de taille, sans guardefol, ce qu’en Italien lon nomme Molo au 


lieu que nous disons Quay. Sur le coin & angle d’Iceluy } a vne tres belle 
& riche fontaine * esleuee de marbre blanc auec personnages et statues 


* The circumstances of this tragedy may be read in A. H. Norway's Naples, Past 
and Present (4th ed.), 1911, pp. 150 ff. 

* The origin of the Seggi or association of nobles and people is lost in antiquity. 
The localities where they met to discuss personal affairs and the affairs of the city were 
known by various names; we find them mentioned as Portico, Tocco, Seggio, or 
Sedile, and similar loggie or lodges are found in other places in Italy at this time. 
In Naples what was at one time an association of nobles becaliF in time as the-inflwence 
of the people increased an association of nobles and people divided into five sediles of 
nobles and one sedile populare to which citizens were admitted. Each sedile elected 
a deputy by whom the business of the city was administered. See Reumont, The 
Carafas of Maddaloni, pp. 63 ff. ; ‘Trattazioni di molti nobili Napoletani per aver 
parte ne’ seggi', in Archivio Storico Italiano, ix. 147. 

* This fountain, called from the four statues which adorned it ‘la fontana dei 
Quattro del Molo ’, stood at the foot of the lighthouse on the Mole and was the joint 
work of Annibale Carcavello and Giovan Domenico d’ Auria and was completed about 
1562. It was rectangular and in four smaller angles were sculptured four dolphins 
spouting water from their mouths. In the four larger angles were four life-size statues 
of bearded men representing the four great rivers of the world, Euphrates, Tigris, Ganges, 
and Nile, These figures held urns between the knees from which water poured into the 
lower basin. In the centre was a pillar from which water was thrown into another 
basin. The whole was raised upon several marble steps. In some place not specified it 
bore the arms of the viceroy, of Spain, and of the city, The fountain was the peculiar 
pride of the people. It was praised in verse, and literary works were dedicated to it. 
It suffered, however, the fate of much that was beautiful in Naples during the period of 
the, viceroys, for in 1670 it was carried off to Spain. Gemelli ( Viaggi( 1741), ii. 541) saw 
the four statues in the Casa del Campo at Madrid in 1689. From B. Croce, Curiosit: 
Storiche, Naples, 1919, p. 84, it would appear that the fountain is still to be seen there. 
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& le bassin grand, large et hault, qui est un canal par lequel l'eau est 
conduicte en oe lieu, o¢ qui n'est seulement beau, mais sussy commode pour 
les vaisseaux qui partent pour faire voyages qui n’usent d’aultre eau que 
de celle de ceste fontaine pour leur guarnisd laquelle Ilz n'ont peine 
. de tirer, ny d’aller querir loing. Ce port est ordinairemen fort remply 

de vaisseaux, mais lors que J’y estoys il } en auoit peu, d’aultant que en 
tel temps lon commence a voyager par mer & que aux premiers beaux 
Jours navigables la plus part font voille s’estans des long téps prepares, 

Entre le port et la ville, sont les murailles et la porte, mais distites 
seulement d’enuiron six ou sept toyses du rivage de la mer. . . . 

En la vieille ville Il y aucit anciennement troys rues principales dont 
lune est a pt appellée Soma piazza en laquelle se void un puis 
de marbre blanc, ou sont entaillees plfs figures et choses diverses, que le 
commun populace dict estre charactaires magioques & auoir esté faictz par 
Virgile. 

L’aultre Rue est celle ou est le Siege de Capuana qui finissoit ou se void 
au Jour d’huy I’Eglise de la Magdelaine que lon appelle aussy 8 Maria 
a Cancello, ou lon void encores quelques vieux murs d’une sorte de mas- 
sonnerie qui n’est congneue & ceux de ce temps, combien que Pline en face 
métion, 

La troyeseme Rue estoit celle de La Vicaria vecchia laquelle alloit 
Jusques 4 la montaigue 4 |’endroit ou estoit la Porta Nolana, ou se uoid 
maintenant un vieil arc de pierre de taille qui estoit la porte ancienne de 
laquelle faict mention Tite Liue en ces termes Nolani per aduersam portam 
urbis via Nolam ferente effugiunt, Samnitibus exclusis ab urbe ut expeditior 
in presentio fuga ita fadior. 

Pres de La Vicaria vecchia, est La strada di Force lla laquelle se 
fend & diuise en deux et fut ancienement ainsy faicte expressemét A la figure 
de la lettre Pithagorique pour demonstrer la voye estroicte, haulte & fas- 
cheuse d’un costé, & la large, en descente & plus aggreable, d’aultant que 
ceste large conduisoit aux Jardins & aultres lieux de plaisir, & l’estroicte 
alloit ou estoyent les estudes et escholes des arts liberaux, ou est 4 present 
l'eglise S Andrea Apostolo qui fut quelque temps appellee Lo Scogliouso 
pour ceste occasion. Ces escholes cy estoyent loing hors la ville et furent 
ruinees par le feu de Vesuue (au Jour d’huy appelle Morite di Somms). . . . 

En ceste ville y & pits beaux palais 8 en plus grand nombre qu’en 
aulcun lieu d’Italie, entre lesquels sont celuy del Prencipe di Salerno’. 


Public feeling ran high at its removal, and ite name passed into proverbial use: ¢ 
uno dei Quattro del Molo being used as an expression of contempt or to signify anything 
imaginary or as to the existence of which there was any doubt, See Capasso, ‘La 
fontana dei Quattro del Molo di Napoli ', in Archivio Storico per le Prov. Napol. v. 154. 


s Le Vergier dH »p. 360; * le our 
Cp. Phy me lomneur, p. 360: * Mardy 19 de may, oo oe chgemgbera 


1 poli 
tans, and when in 1584 it was sold they desired to purchase it for the city, The viceroy, 
however, favoured the Jesuits and it was sold to them. It is now the charch of the 
Gest Nuovo. See dispatch of the agont of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 23 March 1584, 
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del Duca di Grauina . del Duce di Seminara auquel } a 
pits antiquites & inscriptions . il palazzo d’Vrsino et grand 
nombre d’aultres pareils, 

Estant & Naples se peult remarquer & recongnoistre combien p la fre- 
quentation de diuerses humeurs de personnes le naturel se change, et 
mesmement de tout un peuple Car pour le temps qu'il y s que |’Espagnol 
tient le Royaulme de Naples ceux de la uille en ont tellement pris les 
gestes et aultres facons de faire, et de se gouuerner, qu’ils s&blét presque 
Espagnols, Ce qu’ils aucyent illement faict lors que les Francoys 
en estoyét Seigneurs comme il se void en et diuerses choses, mesmement 
que l’esprit du Neapolitain est fort prompt, subtil, et un peu leger, sans 
la conversation de |’Espagnol qui le rend plus attrempé & rassis, mais en 
quelque sorte que lon les veille prendre ilz sont de leur propre naturel 
caults et ruzez et en somme tels qu’il ne se fault trop fier en eux: ayans 
aveoques cela la teste un peu chaulde et (comme lon dict) pres du bonnet. 

Parmy leur langaige sont demeurez infinyz mots francoys qui ne sont 
aux aultres lieux en usage: Et auec ce y & quelques endroits de la ville qui 
retiennent le nom que les Francoys leur ont baillé: comme La Rus 
Francesca qui est ou habitoyent les francoys, et se void aussy ce 
mot de Rua qui n’est Italien mais seulement Italianizé. La strada 
della Scalesia ainsy appellee & cause que les compagnies de Calais 
y estoyét demeurantes, ou pour ceste occasion estoyét venus habituer 
quelques marchands duds lieu qui } faisoyent grand traffic de draps et 
laines d’Angieterre, pot quoy est encores & pflit la rue ordinaire ou 
demeurent ceux qui font pareil traffic. 

La Rue la plus frequentee est celle de I Banchi au bout de laquelle 
est la place de I’Olmo, 

A Naples } a une coustume ancienne qui s’obserue, qui est le premier 
Jour de l’an ilz font la feste du Laurier & en portent tous affin que toute 
Vannee leur soit prospere & heureuse, n’estant cest arbre subiecte aux 
tonnoires & tempestes du ciel. 

Iiz ont aussy une aultre coustume l¢é premier Jour de May, de-faire et 
celebrer la feste des fleurs du Genest, en memoire de Flora. 

Par la ville se voyent infinyes belles fontaines, et en la grand part 
des maisons, mesmes aux hostelleries, y s ordinairement quelques belles 
fontaines en facon de grostesque & quelque coing de la Sale ou vers ii bout 
de la table. 

Il } @ vniuersité en droict & en toutes aultres facultez, auecques assez 
belles escholes et quantité d’Escholiers, daultant que ceux du Royaulme 
he peuuent aller faire leurs estudes en aultre lieu sams permission du Roy 
d’Espagne ou de son lieutenant a Naples. 

Les Grecs } ont une Eglise aueoques exercice de leur religion, ou Je leur 
veis chanter messe en grec aucc les solemnitez qu’ils obseruét. . . . 

Il } « plts Neapolitains & principalement pits Calabroys qui sont 
pauures & entierement ruines pour auoir suivy le party de France, au 
moins leurs predecesseurs qui estans de grande maison ont esté recherchez 
printed by Palermo in the Archivio Storico Italiano, ix (1846), p. 246 ; also Reumont, 
The Carafes of Maddaloni, p. 253; B. Croce, Un Angolo di Nepoli, 1912, has some 
interesting notes and a drewing of the palace. 
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par le Roy d’Espagne et tellement tourmentes & affligez que la posterité 
s’en resent. 

Le peuple est fort grossier en son parler et n'use comme aux aultres 
lieues d’Italie du mot de Signoria parlant en troyssesme personne, ny 
mesmes de la seconde personne, qui est chose plus honneste, et doulce, mais 
parle seulement en premiere personne par tu, et toy, a quiconques ce soit, 

Les plus beaux et meilleurs cheuaux de seruice qui soyent au monde 
pour la guerre, et mesmes pour rompre la lance, sont ceux de ce pays daul- 
tant que leurs haraz sont aux montaignes pierreuses de la Calabro, et 
sont aussy ces cheuaulx en telle estime par tout lesquels nous appellons 
en France Coursieurs de Naples, ou Cheuaux de Regne: et n'est permis 
ne possible en enleuer du Royaulme sans permission du Roy d’Espagne, 
qui ne l'ottroye aisemét sinon & quelques grands Seigneurs, comme i! feit 
au Roy de frice du temps que J’y estoys auquel il permist d'enleuer 25 
pieces de Cheuaux. 

Les monnoyes de Naple sont presque toutes du pur cuiure & tellement 
empeschantes que pour demy escu lon en a les deux mains plaines qui 
ne prend de la petite d’Argent, desquelles en ay guardé de toutes les sortes. - 

Ceste ville pour sa beaulté 4 obtenu le nom de gentille aux Epithetes 
des villes d’Italie qui sont telz Roma la santa. Venetia la riccha.” 
Milano la grande, Genua la superba. Firenza la bella. Napoli 
la gentile. Bologna la grassa. Padoa la passa, ma Venetia la 


La ville est gouuernee par un lieutendt du Roy d’Espagne lequel en 


Italien ils ndmét Vi cer é, et demeure la cing ans au gouvernement, puis 
) en entre un aultre en son lieu, le palais duquel est tout proche et Joignit 
Castel nuouo, ou se void un tres beau Jardin qui est du Palais, . . . Sortant 
deux milles hors ceste porte de Capua se trouue dedans la plaine le Jardin 
Royal appellé Poggio Reale qui consiste en un fort beau et grand 
bastiment enrichy de peintures, basty par le Roy Ferrand d’ Aragon au bout 
duquel est un fort grand Jardin réply d’Orangers & citronniers, et ) s une 
telle quitité de fontaines, que en un moment |’on en feict sourdre de soubs 
terre par toutes les allees et recoins du Jardin sans celles qui couslent 
continuellement. Tout es [sic] enuirons de Poggio Reale se voyent infinyes — 
masures et uestiges de fort vieux bastymens et dict on que la estoit |’atiq: 


“On Sunday, 17 March, Audebert visited Possuoli, Bais, and — 


Cuma. He marvelled at the Solfatara, experimented with dogs at 
the Grotta del Cane, and sweated in the Bagni di Tritoli so that 


a la sortye de ce lieu nous estions telletht moilles de sueur que nos chemises. 
pourpoincts et aultres habits en estoyent tous baignez, aussy que estan 
la dedans l'eau nous distilloit de tous cotes du visage en grande abondice 
et estoit la cyre de noz torches a demy fondue. 


He then returned to Naples, visited Vesuvius, but did not climb 
it, and on 23 March set out for Rome. Matootm Letts. 
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Memoirs of the Right Hon. Edward 
Hopkins, M.P. for Coventry 


HE Right Honourable Edward Hopkins, a provincial gentie- 
man of parts and fortune, mingled in the politest circles 
under King William, Queen Anne, and the early Georges, and 
cultivated (with some assiduity) both at home and abroad res 
society of the titled great. Though scarcely a literary man, he 
ae win MErERO URS ieidiee Gp 
when whig and tory came together as heatedly with staves as 
ever Capulet Montagu with swords the subject of some 
reminiscences, h, though they have not come down to us 
entire, furnish interesting glimpees of his time.' 
Coming of a citizen stock, which for generations had repre- 
sented Coventry in parliament, Edward's father, Richard Hopkins, 
identified himself with the country party under Charles IT, though 
members of an elder branch of the family, descendants of Sir 
William Hopkins, long treasured memories of unrewarded services 
performed for Charles I during his imprisonment. When the 
king was hurried into the Isle of Wight,‘ and in restraint there ’, 
says Horatio Hopkins in # petition for some civil employment 
under Queen Anne, ‘they found a way of corresponding “With 
him by letter’, and were entrusted with his most important affairs 
till ‘ his (ever to be deplored) dying day’. Moreover they sold 
an estate worth £1,200 per annum to supply his majesty’s needs, 
‘as may be evidenced ’, he continued, ‘ by sixty odd letters in 
his said Majesty’s own handwriting’ in the petitioner’s keeping.’ 
No such flight of generosity is recorded of the Coventry 
members of the clan, who, if report spsaks true, never made 
loans, save when the security was of the best. At first they 
followed the unambitious ways of trade, but Sir Richard, 
Edward's grandfather, became a co and was 
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knighted at the restoration. His initials and those of Sarah, 
his wife, appear on the finely decorative lead-work, dated 1655 
and 1656, of the old timber house at Coventry, where at the 
time of the Gunpowder Plot Sampson Hopkins had given shelter 
to the little Princess Elizabeth, later queen of Bohemia. The 
next generation took to the lucrative money-scrivener’s 
Thomas, our hero’s uncle, being said to have been an ally of the 
infamous ‘ Vulture ’ Hopkins," who died near the South Sea 
House in 1732, after amassing an immense fortune. No doubt 
-the professional and political interests of the family were inter- 
dependent, for their parliamentary connexion with Coventry 
had been an affair of long standing. Richard, Edward’s father, 
a ‘Staunch Protestant ’, his epitaph declares, ‘ and a true Loyal 
Patriot’, served as member for Coventry—with a few short 
intervals—from 1670 to 1700, and is credited with the feat 
(occurring probably on 4 November 1673) of helping to hold 
Edward Seymour, the Speaker, in the chair, while a vote was 
taken against the court. The staunchness of his protestantism 
showed itself in his support of Monmouth. A ‘ Mr. Hopkins’ 
attended him when in September 1682, during a quasi-royal 
progress, he received ‘great entertainment’ at Coventry and 
other places on the north-west road ;* and at the time of the 
rebellion which ended at Sedgemoor, Richard was, ‘says his son,’ 
distinguished ‘as a malignant, disarmed and confined to his 
House, at the same time the Prisons being filled with those of 
lesser rank’? Nevertheless, he was a foe whom it was worth 
while to conciliate, and James II, coming on 1 September 1687 
on progress to Coventry, chose to stay at the whig leader's house 
in Earl Street rather than at Whitefriars, the house of the tory, 
. Hales. James, it appears, was ‘ very gracious’ to his host, and — 
it is with an account of this visit that Edward Hopkins, at that 
time a lad of some twelve years, begins the narrative of his own 
fortunes. ‘It was intimated to my Father’, he says, ‘by some of - 
the principal Lords of the Court that the king was disposed to 
shew him some publick mark of favour, but he with dutyfulness 
and decency declined.’ James went to St. Michael’s Church to 
‘touch for the evil’, but heard mass in the Hopkins’s house in 
the room over the classic archway where the garlanded plaster | 
ceiling, half in ruin, tells » tale of departed grandeur. * The 
morning after his arrival,’ says Edward, ‘ publick mass was said 
in the Great Dining Room, where I was present at the celebration 
of it, my age screening me from any observation in my behaviour 


* Memoirs of the celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club (1821), p. 225. 
Edward is wrongly stated (ibid. p. 227) to have been Thomas's son. Bee also Lutirell 
Papers, v. 182, vi. 50. 

* Luttrell Papers, i, 219. 


® Hopkins MS, 
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by those who attended the Service.’ James's condescension at 
this visit availed nothing. William of Orange had no heartier 
adherents than Richard and Edward Hopkins. 

In the troubles of 1688 Richard again played the host to 
royalty. After her midnight escape from Whitehall on 25 Novem- 
ber, the Princess Anne, squired at first by the bishop of London, 
then by an increasing company of Orange adherents, journeyed 
by way of Nottingham to Coventry. Her departure thence 
seems to have been hastened by the reception of the news of her 
father’s first attempt to fly the kingdom, and her going—Edward 
tells us—was followed by all the terrors of the famous ‘ Irish 
night ’, 

The Princess came to Coventry to my father’s house, where during 
her séjour, part of three days, she received an account by express that 
the King, who was before fled from Salisbury Plain to London, had 
abandoned that city upon the Prince of Orange marching towards it. . . . 
Upon this Princess Anne sat forward for London, and that very night the 
false but memorable alarm, which was at the same time spread over the 
kingdom, reached us that the King’s Irish Army of Papists was destroying 
all by fire and sword ; and such was the pannick that every one believed 
they were at the next town. The confusion was so visible in every coun- 
tenance that it was no wonder I had the most dreadful apprehensions, 
and it was by the whole family increased from my father’s being absent, 


for he was gone to escort the Princess a day or two on her journey to 
London. 


, Edward’s memoirs take no further account of royal visite. 
Maybe he was already at Eton when in 1690 his father gave 
entertainment to Prince George of Denmark. Oxford naturally 
followed Eton, though he tells us there had been thought of 
placing him in the university of Utrecht. This project, however, 
was abandoned, and on 2 July 1692, aged seventeen, he was 
matriculated at Trinity College, and there, no doubt, cemented 
the serviceable friendships he had formed in his school career. 
Among his contemporaries at the university was Spencer Compton, 
later earl of Wilmington, Walpole’s unequal rival, and, like 
Hopkins, a future member for the borough of Eye in Suffolk. 
On 4 April 1696 Edward started on his travels, leaving London 
for Rotterdam in the ‘Centurion of 50 Guns’! under Captain Price. 
Thereafter he wandered, not infrequently in titled company, 
through Flanders, France, and Italy, seeing camp life with the 
‘Grand Army ’ under the command of King William, and journey- 
ing with a pass from Villeroi, through Liége, Maestricht, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. At Paris during 1697-8 he laid ‘ a good founda- 
tion of interest’ with Portland, the British ambassador, and, 


' Hopkins MS. 
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making friends with Matthew Prior, must have dabbled in 
espionage of the least reputable kind under the directions of 
that versatile diplomatist. Going farther afield, he lingered in 
1698-9 at the court of Milan in the company of St. John (Boling. 
broke), residing with ‘ Minheer Ginkle, the son of the Earl of 
Athlone ’ ;* saw Venice, still in St. John’s company, during the 
carnival and Rome in Holy Week to the accompaniment of 
‘ the follies of fourberies of Biggotts and of the Pope and a parcell 
of Fryars’, and spent the first evening of a later Paris sojourn 
(February 1700) in the convivial company of St. John, Abraham 
Stanyon of Swiss fame, Stanhope—later the general—and 
Sydney, afterwards earl of Leicester. This visit to Paris did not 
pass off without a certain éclat, for not only did Hopkins enjoy 
the opportunity of cultivating the friendship of his future chief, 
the duke of Grafton, but he even appeared as King William's 
proxy in the character of the duke’s fellow-sponsor at the christen- 
ing of the child of the duke of Manchester, who was then ambas- 
sador there, a distinction, he is careful to remind us, of no small 


use to him both among the French and at court after his return 
to England. 


With a father in parliament and ‘ heartily attached ’ to the 
interest of King William, and an uncle, Thomas Hopkins, ‘ one 


of the under-secretaries of State’, it is natural that our discreet 
young traveller, though well informed by his aunt, the widow 
Lady Carteret, of what passed at St. Germains, should betray 
extreme reluctance to be identified with the Jacobite party. 
On one occasion, having gratified his curiosity by going incognito 
to see the pretender return from a visit to his mother at the 
convent of Chaillot, he was obliged to make a precipitate retreat 
in order to avoid an introduction. ‘The next morning,’ he says, 
‘Mr. Prior came into my Chamber and ask’d me how I slept 
after committing Treason. I said I was guilty of none. “ How,” 
says he, “ you will pretend that you did not kiss hands st 
Chaillot.” I answered with a smile that I found he had good 
intelligence.’ Prior confessed to a knowledge of his friend's 
innocence, adding that the king would hear of certain suspiciow 
facts as soon as the next courier reached London, for ‘ in a Court 
of Beggars a Minister can never want Spyes and there was nothing 
done at St. Germains that was long a secret’. We know from 
a letter of Prior to Portland* which alludes to Hopkine’s discreet 
withdrawal, that the Jacobite was a certain ‘ Twisden 
or Twiedel’, whom the writer ‘ had suspected for several reasons 
to be of that party’. Hopkins afterwards saw James II and 
his court at a great hawking match, and he and his English 
companions ‘ made our observations ’, he says, ‘ without difficulty 


See Bath Papers, ili, 240. * Hopkins MB. © Bath Papers, ili. 231. 
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or hazard, but we could sometimes overhear some of the Jacobites 
say—‘* Those are some of Bentinck’s people.”"’ In the autumn of 
1698 Hopkins went with Sir Fulwar Skipwith, another Warwick- 
shire traveller, to the court at Fontainebleau, careful to avoid 
falling in with the royal exiles, but viewing them from a safe 


distance when they supped in public with Louis XIV and the 
princes of the blood. 


The late Queen [he says) sat between the two Kings and seem’d to make 
Court and endeavour to entertain the King of France by discourse, who 
naturally was a man of few words, but I observed a haughtyness and reserve 


to her own Husband, when he spoke to her, which | thought very unbe- 
coming. : 


Travel was ‘in those days beset with dangers, and Ho 
could not ‘but admire the wonderful Providence of God’, which 
brought him home alive and safe again. Of the moral perils 
encountered, some were ‘occasioned by the follys of youth 
some incident’ to the society through which he had passed ; 
but in spite of his association with St. John, none too rigid 
a moralist, and of the ugly espionage work in which he had been 
engaged with Prior, we may be certain that our young provincial 
whig was of better stuff than the typical young ‘ Dunciad’ 
debauchee who ‘ sauntered Europe round and gathered every vice 
on Christian ground’. Whetlier these perils were increased by 
the fact that he had no bear-leader it would be difficult to deter- 
mine, but Richard Hopkins had apparently enough confidence 
in his son’s sagacity to send him to face the gay, evil old world 
of the courte of Europe unattended save by a trusty Huguenot 
servant, an omission his son is careful to explain arose not from 
over-frugality on his father’s part, but front the difficulty of 
finding a suitable companion. In this particular he differed from 
his erstwhile fellow-traveller, Lord Woodstock, son of the duke 
of Portland, who saw the world under the surveillance of M. Rapin, 
the Huguenot historian. 

Hopkins returned from his travels in October 1700, when the 
question of the Spanish succession threatened to convulse Europe, 
and soon plunged into politics. His father, ah adie ch 
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Hales’s mother and Richard Hopkins’s wife were sisters—seems 
only to have afforded cause for further exasperation. At the next 
election (January 1701), Richard stood aside and gave place to 
his brother, Thomas, who successfully contested the seat in the. 
whig interest, but declined to come forward again in December 
of that year, when William III seized the moment of the French 
king’s recognition of the pretender for a dissolution. It was then 
mooted that Edward Hopkins should stand for parliament. 
‘ Our Friends ’, he says, ‘strenuously solicited to have one of our 
family to represent ’em, and resolved to set me up, and afterwards 
they wou’d think of a suitable and agreeable partner to join 
with me.’ A colleague was found in the person of Henry Neale 
of Allesley, cousin of Oliver Cromwell.’ 


My Father [says Edward) was a good deal averse to it, judging 
rightly, of which I have since been persuaded, that it was entailing upon 
the family an abundance of trouble and expense, living in the Town, and 
in a Town where party violence and rage prevail to an immoderate degree, 
At length, strong importunity overcame my Father's aversion and indeed 
my inclinations were very contrary to those of my Father, and I, as far 
as I durst, or was decent, seconded the request of our Freinds, I was young, 
active, ambitious, warm in the interest of my Country, just come from 
travels of several years and vain enough to think I had some knowledge of 
the interest of Europe, but I had no motif, I fear, so strong as my resent- 
ment to my kinsman, Sir Christopher Hales, for his former treatment of 
my Father, and was determined to try whether our family had not as good 
an interest as his, 

Coventry returned two members, and had a relatively large 
electorate of some 1,500 freemen, qualified by apprenticeship, 
but it was a standing dispute whether the reception of money 
from the numerous charitable funds at the disposal of the corpora- 
tion did, or did not, entail disenfranchisement. Moreover, 
impartiality was so little expected from the returning officers 
that when at the election of 1741 it was manifested in the dealings 
of Mr. John Gamble, nicknamed ‘ the honest sheriff’, the affair 
was made the occasion of a féte, attended by @ ‘numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen’ at the White Bear Inn’ 
Parties were very evenly balanced in the election of December 
1701, but it was in the whigs’ favour that they could count on the 
returning officers’ support. Hopkins, putting on the best face, says 
he ‘ had s good majority on the Poll above ’em all’ (the parlia- 
mentary committee afterwards affirmed that Sir Christopher was 
six votes ahead of his cousin), but that there was a close struggle 


| * Whitley, Representsition of Coventry, p. 127. His mother, Anna, was daughter 
of Henry Cromwell of Upwood, brother of Robert Cromwell, brewer, of Huntingdon. 
Her sister Elizabeth married Oliver St. John. 
: Whitley, op. cit, p- 154. 
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between Hales and Neale for the second seat, the former's 
‘majority consisting ‘of a certain number under such a head 


a dispute arose whether they had a right or no’. The sheriffs, 
he continued, 


wou'd not take upon "em to determine the nicety, but wou'd leave it to 
the House of Commons, so they returned me absolutely and made a double 
return of Sir Chr. Hales and Mr. Neale. This was an ill-advised step, 
owing to the inconsiderate zeal of some of our Freinds, but my Father 
and I cou’d not well interpose or reason with em, since it might be con- 
strued as regard only to our own interest, 


one whig seat being secure. As a result, several petitions went up 
from Coventry, and numerous local witnesses came to tell their 
tale when the case was tried by committee of the house. of 
commens.! 

The incidents of an election under William III did not differ 

materially from those of later times. Witnesses related how one 
of the aldermen dispensed the bread of corporation charity 
after the election ‘in a Partial manner to those that polled for 
Mr. Neale and Mr. Hopkins’, and how another, named Owen, 
had told a voter there would be no ‘Occasion for a license for his 
house’, usless he supported the whigs. The tories, however, 
by no means blameless in the affair, replied by violence. Major 
Beak,? an old Cromwellian officer, ‘ being an ancient man, going 
to the Gallery to poll to avoid the Crowd’, was pelted with stones 
and turnips; while in the streets 600 of Hales’s men fell on 200 
of the opposing party and fought until a bystander asked Sir 
Christopher if he ‘ would have Murder’ done. Bribery seems to 
have been practised on both sidés, even by Hopkins personally, 
though his frugal dowceur was unsuccessful. One Richard Hall 
deposed : 
Mr. Hopkins and the Under-sheriff came to him and desired his Vote ; 
that he, the said Hall, told him ‘He had no Vote’, And Mr. Hopkins 
gave him Sixpence and bid him be true to him, and said, ‘ He would be 
a further Friend to him’. And he went to the Bar and came beck without 
polling. And Mr. Hopkins came to him and said, ‘ He hed spoke to the 
Sheriff not to deny his poll’, And then he went and polled for Sir Christo- 
pher Hales and Mr. Gery. 


Sometimes it was the donor who cried off his bargain. Joseph 


’ West deposed : 


He was treated with others at the Gaol, at the time of the Election. That 
he voted for Mr. Neale on account of 30s. promised him ; but he acknow- 
ledged it was not paid him because, as he was told, he was not for 
Mr. Neale in his Heart. 

» Journals of the House of Commona, xiii. 650, 655, 656, 759 seqq. 

* M.P. for Coventry 1654, 1656, 1650, 1660, 1679. 
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. It is noteworthy that Edward's tory kinsman, Horatio Hopkins, 
played the part of Hales’s lieutenant throughout the contest. 
The Coventry affair, judged like all such cases in the committee 
of elections and decided by 
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cheuse GQ Uli COSLe, & sa iarge, ch descente & plus agyreabie, d auitant yur 
ceste large conduisoit aux Jardins & aultres lieux de plaisir, & l’estroicte 
alloit ou estoyent les estudes et escholes des arts liberaux, ou est & present 
leglise Ste Andrea Apostolo qui fut quelque temps appellee LoScogliouso 
pour ceste occasion. Ces escholes cy estoyent loing hors la ville et furent 
ruinees par le feu de Vesuue (au Jour d’huy appelle Monte di Somma). . . . 

in ceste ville y 4 plfs beaux palais ® en plus grand nombre qu’en 
vulcun lieu d’Italie, entre lesquelz sont celuy del Prencipe di Salerno! 


Public feeling ran high at its removal, and its name passed into proverbial use 
no dei Quattro del Molo being used as an expression of contempt or to signify anything 
imaginary or as to the existence of which there was any doubt. See Capasso, ‘La 
fontana dei Quattro del Molo di Napoli’, in Archivio Storico per le Prov Napol, v. 158 
' Cp. Le Vergier d Honneur, p. 360; * Mardy 19 de may, le Roy ouyt messe a: 
Cordeliers de Napples, et disna en hostel du prince de Salerne, ung beau et nol 
lieu, car il est fait A pointe de pierre, en fagon de dyamans ou il y ent grant 
trium phe Naples possessed no more beautiful palace than this, It waa built 
by Novello di San Lucano in 1480 in an elevated position near what was then th 
Porta Reale rhe walls were of astonishing thickness, inlaid with regularly hewr 
blocks of travertine marble. The building was long an object of pride to the Neapol 
tans, and when in 1584 it was sold they desired to purchase it for the city. The viceroy 
however, favoured the Jesuits and it was sold to them. It is now the church of th 
Gest Nuovo. See dispatch of the agent of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 23 March 1584 
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arrogant, haughty and spiteful man living, shewd much venom 
upon thi ecesion and on other « particalar aversion tom, even dessend- 
ing to discant upon what I offerd in debate more than became so 
a member against one so new and so young @ man. I remember something 
of this one day before 1 was to dine with the old Earl of Sunder- 
Oe eee ern ce of the Company telieg him, bio Lendl tang 
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tonnoires & tempestes du ciel. 

Ilz ont aussy une aultre coustume le premier Jour de May, de faire et 
celebrer la feste des fleurs du Genest, en memoire de Flora. 

Par la ville se voyent infinyes belles fontaines, et en la grand part 
des maisons, mesmes aux hostelleries, y a ordinairement quelques belles 
fontaines en facon de grostesque & quelque coing de la Sale ou vers ti bout 
de la table, 


Ai & Vnluersite en droict & en toutes auitres lacultez, auecques assez 


ples et quantité d’Escholiers, daultant que ceux du Royaulox 
ne peuuent aller faire leurs estudes en aultre lieu sans permission du Ro 
d’Espagne ou de son lieutenant a Naples, 


belles eschc 


Les Grees ¥ ont une Eglise auec ques exercice de leur religion, ou Js 
vels chanter messe en grec auer lea solemnitez qu ile obseruet 
ya pits Neapolitains & principalement plis Calabro qui 


pauures & entierement ruinez pour auoir suivy le party de France 


moins leurs predecesseurs qui estans de grande maison ont esté recherch: 


winted by Palermo in the Arch St co Italiane, ix (184 . 2406; aleo Reun 
I } 


The Carafas of Maddaloni, p. 258; B. Croce, Un Angolo di N ppoli, 1912, ha 
interesting notes and a drawing of the palace, 
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par le Roy d’Espagne et tellement tourmentez & affligez que la posterité 
s’en resent. 

Le peuple est fort grossier en son parler et n’use comme aux aultres 
lieues d’Italie du mot de Signoria parlant en troyssesme personne, ny 
mesmes de la seconde personne, qui est chose plus honneste, et doulce, mais 
parle seulement en premiere personne par tu, et toy, a quiconques ce soit. 

Les plus beaux et meilleurs cheuaux de seruice qui soyent au monde 
pour la guerre, et mesmes pour rompre la lance, sont ceux de ce pays daul- 
tant que leurs haraz sont aux montaignes pierreuses de la Calabre, et 
sont aussy ces cheuaulx en telle estime par tout lesquelz nous appellons 
en France Coursieurs de Naples, ou Cheuaux de Regne: et n’est permis 
ne possible en enleuer du Royaulme sans permission du Roy d’Espagne, 
qui ne l’ottroye aisemét sinon 4 quelques grands Seigneurs, comme il feit 
au Roy de frage du temps que J’y estoys auquel il permist d’enleuer 25 
pieces de Cheuaux. 

Les monnoyes de Naple sont presque toutes du pur cuiure & tellement 
empeschantes que pour demy escu lon en a les deux mains plaines qui 
ne prend de la petite d’Argent, desquelles en ay guardé de toutes les sortes. 

Ceste ville pour sa beaulté 4 obtenu le nom de gentille aux Epithetes 
des villes d’Italie qui sont telz Roma la santa. Venetia la riccha, 
Milano la grande. Genua la superba. Firenza la bella, Napoli 
la gentile. Bologna la grassa. Padoa la passa, ma Venetia la 
guasta. , 

La ville est gouuernee par un lieutenit du Roy d’Espagne lequel en 
Italien ilz ndmét Viceré, et demeure la cing ans au gouvernement, puis 
y en entre un aultre en son lieu, le palais duquel est tout proche et Joignit 
Castel nuouo, ou se uoid un tres beau Jardin qui est du Palais. . . . Sortant 
deux milles hors ceste porte de Capua se trouue dedans la plaine le Jardin 
Royal appellé Poggio Reale qui consiste en un fort beau et grand 
bastiment enrichy de peintures, basty par le Roy Ferrand d’Aragon au bout 
duquel est un fort grand Jardin réply d’Orangers & citronniers, et y a une 
telle quatité de fontaines, que en un moment !’on en faict sourdre de soubz 
terre par toutes les allees et recoins du Jardin sans celles qui couslent 
continuellement, Tout es [sic] enuirons de Poggio Reale se voyent infinyes 

masures et uestiges de fort vieux bastymens et dict on que la estoit l’atiq: 
Palepoli. 


On Sunday, 17 March, Audebert visited Pozzuoli, Baia, and 
Cuma. He marvelled at the Solfatara, experimented with dogs at 
the Grotta del Cane, and sweated in the Bagni di Tritoli so that 


& la sortye de ce lieu nous estions tellemt moillez de sueur que nos chemises 
pourpoincts et aultres habits en estoyent tous baignez, aussy que estans 
la dedans |’eau nous distilloit de tous cotez du visage en grande abondice 
et estoit la cyre de noz torches 4 demy fondue. 


He then returned to Naples, visited Vesuvius, but did not climb 
it, and on 23 March set out for Rome. Matcotm Letts. 

















Memoirs of the Right Hon. Edward 
Flopkins, M.P. for Coventry 


HE Right Honourable Edward Hopkins, a provincial gentle- 

man of parts and fortune, mingled in the politest circles 
under King William, Queen Anne, and the early Georges, and 
cultivated (with some assiduity) both at home and abroad the 
society of the titled great. Though scarcely a literary man, he 
made his experiences of foreign travel and the hustings in days 
when whig and tory came together as heatedly with staves as 
ever Capulet and Montagu with swords the subject of some 
reminiscences, which, though they have not come down to us 
entire, furnish interesting glimpses of his time." 

Coming of a citizen stock, which for generations had repre- 
sented Coventry in parliament, Edward’s father, Richard Hopkins, 
identified himself with the country party under Charles IT, though 
members of an elder branch of the family, descendants of Sir 
William Hopkins, long treasured memories of unrewarded services 
performed for Charles I during his imprisonment. When the 
king was hurried into the Isle of Wight, ‘ and in restraint there ’, 
says Horatio Hopkins in a petition for some civil employment 
under Queen Anne, ‘they found a way of corresponding with 
him by letter’, and were entrusted with his most important affairs 
till ‘ his (ever to be deplored) dying day’. Moreover they sold 
an estate worth £1,200 per annum to supply his majesty’s needs, 
‘as may be evidenced ’, he continued, ‘ by sixty odd letters in 
his said Majesty’s own handwriting’ in the petitioner’s keeping.” 

No such flight of generosity is recorded of the Coventry 
members of the clan, who, if report speaks true, never made 
loans, save when the security was of the best. At first they 
followed the unambitious ways of trade, but Sir Richard, 
Edward’s grandfather, became a serjeant-at-law, and was 


1 These memoirs are preserved in a copy made by Mr. Joseph Eld, mayor of 
‘Coventry in 1834, a local antiquary. His son, the Rev. F. J. Eld, rector of 
Polstead, Suffolk, kindly permitted me to transcribe the manuscript. The original 
appears to be lost. I should also like to acknowledge the kind assistance of 
Professor C. H. Firth and the Rev. A. B. Beaven. 

2 Portland MSS. viii. 360. See also Hillier, Charles I and Carisbrook Castle, p, 243 
et passim. 
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knighted at the restoration. His initials and those of Sarah, 
his wife, appear on the finely decorative lead-work, dated 1655 
and 1656, of the old timber house at Coventry, where at the 
time of the Gunpowder Plot Sampson Hopkins had given shelter 
to the little Princess Elizabeth, later queen of Bohemia. The 
next generation took to the lucrative money-scrivener’s calling, 
Thomas, our hero’s uncle, being said to have been an ally of the 
infamous ‘ Vulture’ Hopkins,1 who died near the South Sea 
House in 1732, after amassing an immense fortune. No doubt 
the professional and political interests of the family were inter- 
dependent, for their parliamentary connexion with Coventry 
had been an affair of long standing. Richard, Edward’s father, 
a ‘Staunch Protestant ’, his epitaph declares, ‘ and a true Loyal 
Patriot ’, served as member for Coventry—with a few short 
intervals—from 1670 to 1700, and is credited with the feat 
(occurring probably on 4 November 1673) of helping to hold 
Edward Seymour, the Speaker, in the chair, while a vote was 
taken against the court. The staunchness of his protestantism 
showed itself in his support of Monmouth. <A ‘Mr. Hopkins ’ 
attended him when in September 1682, during a quasi-royal 
progress, he received ‘ great entertainment’ at Coventry and 
other places on the north-west road ;? and at the time of the 
rebellion which ended at Sedgemoor, Richard was, ‘ says his son,’ 
distinguished ‘as a malignant, disarmed and confined to his 
House, at the same time the Prisons being filled with those of 
lesser rank’.2 Nevertheless, he was a foe whom it was worth 
while to conciliate, and James II, coming on 1 September 1687 
on progress to Coventry, chose to stay at the whig leader’s house 
in Earl Street rather than at Whitefriars, the house of the tory, 
Hales. James, it appears, was ‘ very gracious’ to his host, and 
it is with an account of this visit that Edward Hopkins, at that 
time a lad of some twelve years, begins the narrative of his own 
fortunes. ‘It was intimated to my Father’, he says, ‘by some of 
the principal Lords of the Court that the king was disposed to 
shew him some publick mark of favour, but he with dutyfulness 
and decency declined.” James went to St. Michael’s Church to 
‘touch for the evil’, but heard mass in the Hopkins’s house in 
the room over the classic archway where the garlanded plaster 
ceiling, half in ruin, tells a tale of departed grandeur. ‘ The 
morning after his arrival,’ says Edward, ‘ publick mass was said 
in the Great Dining Room, where I was present at the celebration 
of it, my age screening me from any observation in my behaviour 


1 Memoirs of the celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club (1821), p. 225. 
Edward is wrongly stated (ibid. p. 227) to have been Thomas’s son. See also Luttrell 
Papers, v. 182, vi. 50. 


* Luttrell Papers, i. 219. 8 Hopkins MS, 
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by those who attended the Service.’ James’s condescension at 
this visit availed nothing. William of Orange had no heartier 
adherents than Richard and Edward Hopkins. 

In the troubles of 1688 Richard again played the host to 

royalty. After her midnight escape from Whitehall on 25 Novem- 
ber, the Princess Anne, squired at first by the bishop of London, 
then by an increasing company of Orange adherents, journeyed 
by way of Nottingham to Coventry. Her departure thence 
seems to have been hastened by the reception of the news of her 
father’s first attempt to fly the kingdom, and her going—Edward 
tells us—was followed by all the terrors of the famous ‘ Irish 
night ’. 
The Princess came to Coventry to my father’s house, where during 
her séjour, part of three days, she received an account by express that 
the King, who was before fled from Salisbury Plain to London, had 
abandoned that city upon the Prince of Orange marching towards it... . 
Upon this Princess Anne sat forward for London, and that very night the 
false but memorable alarm, which was at the same time spread over the 
kingdom, reached us that the King’s Irish Army of Papists was destroying 
all by fire and sword ; and such was the pannick that every one believed 
they were at the next town. The confusion was so visible in every coun- 
tenance that it was no wonder I had the most dreadful apprehensions, 
and it was by the whole family increased from my father’s being absent, 
for he was gone to escort the Princess a day or two on her journey to 
London. 


Edward’s memoirs take no further account of royal visits. 
Maybe he was already at Eton when in 1690 his father gave 
entertainment to Prince George of Denmark. Oxford naturally 
followed Eton, though he tells us there had been thought of 
placing him in the university of Utrecht. This project, however, 
was abandoned, and on 2 July 1692, aged seventeen, he was 
matriculated at Trinity College, and there, no doubt, cemented 
the serviceable friendships he had formed in his school career. 
Among his contemporaries at the university was Spencer Compton, 
later earl of Wilmington, Walpole’s unequal rival, and, like 
Hopkins, a future member for the borough of Eye in Suffolk. 
On 4 April 1696 Edward started on his travels, leaving London 
for Rotterdam in the ‘Centurion of 50 Guns’! under Captain Price. 
Thereafter he wandered, not infrequently in titled company, 
through Flanders, France, and Italy, seeing camp life with the 
‘Grand Army ’ under the command of King William, and journey- 
ing with a pass from Villeroi, through Liége, Maestricht, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. At Paris during 1697-8 he laid ‘ a good founda- 
tion of interest’ with Portland, the British ambassador, and, 


1 Hopkins MS. 
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making friends with Matthew Prior, must have dabbled in 
espionage! of the least reputable kind under the directions of 
that versatile diplomatist. Going farther afield, he lingered in 
1698-9 at the court of Milan in the company of St. John (Boling- 
broke), residing with ‘ Minheer Ginkle, the son of the Earl of 
Athlone ’ ;? saw Venice, still in St. John’s company, during the 
carnival and Rome in Holy Week to the accompaniment of 
‘ the follies of fourberies of Biggotts and of the Pope and a parcell 
of Fryars ’, and spent the first evening of a later Paris sojourn 
(February 1700) in the convivial company of St. John, Abraham 
Stanyon of Swiss fame, Stanhope—later the general—and 
Sydney, afterwards earl of Leicester. This visit to Paris did not 
pass off without a certain éclat, for not only did Hopkins enjoy 
the opportunity of cultivating the friendship of his future chief, 
the duke of Grafton, but he even appeared as King William’s 
proxy in the character of the duke’s fellow-sponsor at the christen- 
ing of the child of the duke of Manchester, who was then ambas- 
sador there, a distinction, he is careful to remind us, of no small 
use to him both among the French and at court after his return 
to England. 

With a father in parliament and ‘heartily attached’ to the 
interest of King William, and an uncle, Thomas Hopkins, ‘ one 
of the under-secretaries of State’, it is natural that our discreet 
young traveller, though well informed by his aunt, the widow 
Lady Carteret, of what passed at St. Germains, should betray 
extreme reluctance to be identified with the Jacobite party. 
On one occasion, having gratified his curiosity by going incognito 
to see the pretender return from a visit to his mother at the 
convent of Chaillot, he was obliged to make a precipitate retreat 
in order to avoid an introduction. ‘The next morning,’ he says, 
‘Mr. Prior came into my Chamber and ask’d me how I slept 
after committing Treason. I said I was guilty of none. “‘ How,” 
says he, ‘‘ you will pretend that you did not kiss hands at 
Chaillot.”” I answered with a smile that I found he had good 
intelligence.’ Prior confessed to a knowledge of his friend’s 
innocence, adding that the king would hear of certain suspicious 
facts as soon as the next courier reached London, for ‘ in a Court 
of Beggars a Minister can never want Spyes and there was nothing 
done at St. Germains that was long a secret’. We know from 
a letter of Prior to Portland® which alludes to Hopkins’s discreet 
withdrawal, that the Jacobite delinquent was a certain ‘ Twisden 
or Twisdel’, whom the writer ‘ had suspected for several reasons 
to be of that party’. Hopkins afterwards saw James IT and 
his court at a great hawking match, and he and his English 
companions ‘ made our observations ’, he says, ‘ without difficulty 


1 See Bath Papers, iii. 240. * Hopkins MS. % Bath Papers, iii. 231. 
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or hazard, but we could sometimes overhear some of the Jacobites 
say— Those are some of Bentinck’s people.”’’ In the autumn of 
1698 Hopkins went with Sir Fulwar Skipwith, another Warwick- 
shire traveller, to the court at Fontainebleau, careful to avoid 
falling in with the royal exiles, but viewing them from a safe 


distance when they supped in public with Louis XIV and the 
princes of the blood. 


The late Queen [he says] sat between the two Kings and seem’d to make 
Court and endeavour to entertain the King of France by discourse, who 
naturally was a man of few words, but I observed a haughtyness and reserve 
to her own Husband, when he spoke to her, which I thought very unbe- 
coming.! 


Travel was in those days beset with dangers, and Hopkins 
could not ‘but admire the wonderful Providence of God’, which 
brought him home alive and safe again. Of the moral perils 
encountered, some were ‘occasioned by the follys of youth, 
some incident’ to the society through which he had passed ; 
but in spite of his association with St. John, none too rigid 
a moralist, and of the ugly espionage work in which he had been 
engaged with Prior, we may be certain that our young provincial 
whig was of better stuff than the typical young ‘ Dunciad’ 
debauchee who ‘sauntered Europe round and gathered every vice 
on Christian ground’. Whether these perils were increased by 
the fact that he had no bear-leader it would be difficult to deter- 
mine, but Richard Hopkins had apparently enough confidence 
in his son’s sagacity to send him to face the gay, evil old world 
of the courts of Europe unattended save by a trusty Huguenot 
servant, an omission his son is careful to explain arose not from 
over-frugality on his father’s part, but from the difficulty of 
finding a suitable companion. In this particular he differed from 
his erstwhile fellow-traveller, Lord Woodstock, son of the duke 
of Portland, who saw the world under the surveillance of M. Rapin, 
the Huguenot historian. 

Hopkins returned from his travels in October 1700, when the 
question of the Spanish succession threatened to convulse Europe, 
and soon plunged into politics. His father, who had represented 
Coventry for about thirty years, was weary of attendance at 
parliament ; family pique only induced him to stand at the 
1698 election, when his nephew, Sir Christopher Hales, ‘ at the 
instigation of a violent party’, declared himself a candidate in 
conjunction with Mr. Thomas Gery, ‘a inveterate enemy’ of 
the Hopkins clan, ‘ without previous notice or decent compliment 
to his Uncle’ Party spirit in Coventry ran incredibly high, 
and the near relationship of the local leaders—Sir Christopher 

1 Hopkins MS. * Ibid. 
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Hales’s mother and Richard Hopkins’s wife were sisters—seems 
only to have afforded cause for further exasperation. At the next 
election (January 1701), Richard stood aside and gave place to 
his brother, Thomas, who successfully contested the seat in the 
whig interest, but declined to come forward again in December 
of that year, when William III seized the moment of the French 
king’s recognition of the pretender for a dissolution. It was then 
mooted that Edward Hopkins should stand for parliament. 
* Our Friends ’, he says, ‘strenuously solicited to have one of our 
family to represent ’em, and resolved to set me up, and afterwards 
they wou’d think of a suitable and agreeable partner to join 
with me.’ A colleague was found in the person of Henry Neale 
of Allesley, cousin of Oliver Cromwell.! 


My Father [says Edward] was a good deal averse to it, judging 
rightly, of which I have since been persuaded, that it was entailing upon 
the family an abundance of trouble and expense, living in the Town, and 
in a Town where party violence and rage prevail to an immoderate degree. 
At length, strong importunity overcame my Father’s aversion and indeed 
my inclinations were very contrary to those of my Father, and I, as far 
as I durst, or was decent, seconded the request of our Freinds. I was young, 
active, ambitious, warm in the interest of my Country, just come from 
travels of several years and vain enough to think I had some knowledge of 
the interest of Europe, but I had no motif, I fear, so strong as my resent- 
ment to my kinsman, Sir Christopher Hales, for his former treatment of 
my Father, and was determined to try whether our family had not as good 
an interest as his, 


Coventry returned two members, and had a relatively large 
electorate of some 1,500 freemen, qualified by apprenticeship, 
but it was a standing dispute whether the reception of money 
from the numerous charitable funds at the disposal of the corpora- 
tion did, or did not, entail disenfranchisement. Moreover, 
impartiality was so little expected from the returning officers 
that when at the election of 1741 it was manifested in the dealings 
of Mr. John Gamble, nicknamed ‘ the honest sheriff ’, the affair 
was made the occasion of a féte, attended by a ‘ numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen’ at the White Bear Inn? 
Parties were very evenly balanced in the election of December 
1701, but it was in the whigs’ favour that they could count on the 
returning officers’ support. Hopkins, putting on the best face, says 
he ‘ had a good majority on the Poll above ’em all’ (the parlia- 
mentary committee afterwards affirmed that Sir Christopher was 
six votes ahead of his cousin), but that there was a close struggle 


1 Whitley, Representation of Coventry, p. 127. His mother, Anna, was daughter 
of Henry Cromwell of Upwood, brother of Robert Cromwell, brewer, of Huntingdon. 
Her sister Elizabeth married Oliver St. John. 

* Whitley, op. cit. p. 154. 
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between Hales and Neale for the second seat, the former’s 
majority consisting ‘of a certain number under such a head 
a dispute arose whether they had a right or no’. The sheriffs, 
he continued, 


wou’d not take upon ’em to determine the nicety, but wou'd leave it to 
the House of Commons, so they returned me absolutely and made a double 
return of Sir Chr. Hales and Mr. Neale. This was an ill-advised step, 
owing to the inconsiderate zeal of some of our Freinds, but my Father 
and I cou’d not well interpose or reason with ’em, since it might be con- 
strued as regard only to our own interest, 


one whig seat being secure. As a result, several petitions went up 
from Coventry, and numerous local witnesses came to tell their 
tale when the case was tried by committee of the house of 
commons.! 

The incidents of an election under William III did not differ 
materially from those of later times. Witnesses related how one 
of the aldermen dispensed the bread of corporation charity 
after the election ‘in a Partial manner to those that polled for 
Mr. Neale and Mr. Hopkins’, and how another, named Owen, 
had told a voter there would be no ‘Occasion for a license for his 
house ’, unless he supported the whigs. The tories, however, 
by no means blameless in the affair, replied by violence. Major 
Beak,? an old Cromwellian officer, ‘ being an ancient man, going 
to the Gallery to poll to avoid the Crowd’, was pelted with stones 
and turnips; while in the streets 600 of Hales’s men fell on 200 
of the opposing party and fought until a bystander asked Sir 
Christopher if he ‘ would have Murder’ done. Bribery seems to 
have been practised on both sides, even by Hopkins personally, 
though his frugal dowceur was unsuccessful. One Richard Hall 
deposed : 


Mr. Hopkins and the Under-sheriff came to him and desired his Vote ; 
that he, the said Hall, told him ‘He had no Vote’. And Mr. Hopkins 
gave him Sixpence and bid him be true to him, and said, ‘ He would be 
a further Friend to him’. And he went to the Bar and came back without 
polling. And Mr. Hopkins came to him and said, ‘ He had spoke to the 
Sheriff not to deny his poll’. And then he went and polled for Sir Christo- 
pher Hales and Mr. Gery. 


Sometimes it was the donor who cried off his bargain. Joseph 
West deposed : 


He was treated with others at the Gaol, at the time of the Election. That 
he voted for Mr. Neale on account of 30s. promised him ; but he acknow- 
ledged it was not paid him because, as he was told, he was not for 
Mr. Neale in his Heart. 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, xiii. 650, 655, 656, 759 seqq. 
* M.P. for Coventry 1654, 1656, 1659, 1660, 1679. 
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It is noteworthy that Edward’s tory kinsman, Horatio Hopkins, 
played the part of Hales’s lieutenant throughout the contest. 

The Coventry affair, judged like all such cases in the committee 
of elections and decided by party vote, terminated adversely 
for Hopkins’s supporters, Neale’s return being rescinded as 
dependent on unqualified voters, and the sheriffs declared guilty 
of ‘ a false and double return ’ and of ‘ divers indirect practices ’ 
and ordered into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. The local 
story ran that Sheriff Owen’s friends in London sent a mes- 
senger to Coventry to warn him of his danger, and the Crown 
another in all haste to arrest him, the two couriers arriving ‘ so 
nearly together that when the Sheriff’s messenger turned the 
corner of Much Park Street, the messenger of the Queen was 
visible at the end of Dead Lane’, just allowing the magistrate 
time to take to hiding, whence he escaped to Holland. 

The Coventry affair lost Hopkins the friendship of St. John, 
and his defence of Owen attracted the enmity of Seymour, 
who, belike, had a mind to pay off old scores. 


The trial [he says] occasioned a breach of intimacy which had been betwixt 
my fellow-traveller, Mr, St. John, and me. This was his second parliament, 
he coming into England some time before me. The Chiefs of the Party 
opposite to the Court by buoying up his Vanity, of which he was very 
susceptible, had gained him to that side. 


In a division concerning a detail in the case wherein Hopkins 
was directly concerned, when he saw Mr. St. John moving 
with his enemies, 


I threw myself [he says] in his way and takeing him by the hand, said 
‘Et tu, Brute’; he would have spoke something to me, but I pass’d on. 
Afterwards he came and made great professions of no design in him and 
his Freinds to hurt me in the conclusion with many fine words, but I knew 
well enough his falseness, and his whole actions now in publick matters 
were diametrically opposite to the principles he profess’d with vehemence 
when abroad. I told him if it was necessary to break private freindships 
to gratify his new Freinds he should not be troubled with mine, so I made 
him a grave salute and left him a little disordered in spight of his natural 
assurance. Nothing but common salutes ever pass’d betwixt us, tho’ 
indeed some years after when he was Secretary-at-War he graciously made 
a little advance to a meeting with me, but I civilly declined his favours, 
for tho’ I cou’d forgive private injury I saw too many publick ones in him 
which I cou’d never forgive. 


Of Seymour, Hopkins’s portrait is still more unflattering. 


I was early in this parliament [he says] under a necessity of speaking in 
the House. One of my best Freinds, a principal Alderman of Coventry, 
being thro’ party malice ordered into custody . . . old Sir Edward Seymour, 


1 Whitley, op. cit. p. 130. 
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the most arrogant, haughty and spiteful man living, shewd much venom 
upon this occasion and on others a particular aversion to me, even descend- 
ing to discant upon what I offerd in debate more than became so old 

a member against one so new and so young a man, I remember something 
" of this happened one day before I was to dine with the old Earl of Sunder- 
land... which... some of the Company telling him, his Lordship turning 
to me, said, ‘ Ned, don’t expect he will ever forgive you, for your Father 
and Wil. Ash! in King Charles’ time, when he was Speaker, each laid 
hold of an arm and held him [in] the Chair, which give an opportunity to 
the House to make him stand a division; for he would hastily have 
left the Chair after having declared the crye on the Court side, that he 
knew that on a Division it wou’d appear otherwise.’ . . . I have heard my 
Father say that they of the Country party chose him to be Speaker in 
spight of the Court, but in a year or two they repented of it, and he was 


gain’d [and] became as servile to the Court interest as anyone they could 
have had. 


Possibly it was Hopkins’s own experience at the hands of the 
committee of elections that made him on these questions more of 
an independent voter than his party could have wished, and 
brought down a humorous rebuke from a leading whig. 


Sir Thomas Littleton [says Edward] was an old experienced member, 
a chief debater, and had a great stock of facetious wit ; he was admirable 
at telling pleasant stories, and had a story to apply properly on every 
Subject. . . . I can’t forbear to mention one which he applied to private 
discourse to myself, for being an old intimate acquaintance of my Fathers, 
he shewd me much countenance and freindship upon appearing in the 
world. It happened one night upon a strong contest in the Committee 
of Elections, which lasted till two o’clock i’ th’ morning, and the best 
attended I ever saw, that I was squeamish, as they term it, in the division, 
left my Freinds, the Party with which in most things I voted. The next 
day in the House, Sir Thomas, placeing himself by me, after some salutations 
and observing the hard service of the night before and after [all] the 
vexation of being on the looseing side (for we had lost the question by a few 
voices) he said he wou’d tell me a story, and indeed by the muscles of his 
countenance I was in expectation of something of that kind. He said 
that upon a vacancy in the Parish of the office of Sexton, the people in 
regard to the honesty and poverty of a poor man resolv’d, in order to give 
a comfortable maintenance to his family to choose him in that office. 
The man, not being us’d to some points of the busyness required, as 
particularly goeing in the night to ring a bell in the Church, was in the 
beginning timerous and apprehensive of Spirits and Hobgobblins, not 
daring to goe alone and always getting some neighbour to accompany him, 
* but see,’ said he, ‘what time will doe, use and habit will remove all 
scare-crows, for he had not been a year in that office before he cou’d boldly 
goe into the Church at any hour in the night ; nay wou’d even get drunk 
in the Charnel House out of a skull’. I was not so dull as not to make 
the application, to which he immediately left me, with his usual smiling 


1 Member for Heytesbury. 
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countenance at parting. I often afterwards at Committees of Elections 
reflected upon his story, but my actions in the beginning and in later 
times with respect to my voting were not always so inconsistent as was the 
behaviour of his Sexton. 


If Hopkins’s vote could not always be relied on there could 
be no question of the soundness of his principles, and he would 
have been suitably rewarded but for the death of King William. 
The necessity of breaking the ice in the business of the Coventry 
sheriff gave the young member, he tells us, 


a little assurance to speak in a very full House in a publick debate of very 
great consequence and in which the Court was very mucli interested. 
I had particular regards shewn me upon it by some of the Ministers. 
Possibly I might not acquitt myself so well as they were pleas’d to express, 
but they think it right to countenance young men, who give publick 
testimony of those principles espous’d at Court. As I had been form’d 
by a long Foreign education and had been well known in several Courts— 
I might add well received in some—there was a design.in some in power 
about the King soon to send me an Envoy abroad and the Court they had 
in their eye for me would have been very much to my liking, it being 
no inconsiderable one, very polite and where there would have been 
busyness to doe and a Trust of consequence, which is not the case every- 
where, 


In 1709 Hopkins was accredited to Hanover,! but for the present 
his ambitions were not fulfilled. 


An unhappy and suddain turn of affairs [he says] put an end to this 
view and any other of being soon employ’d, for it pleased God to take 
our great and glorious King William from us in this Session on the 8th of 
March. Any private disappointments were light when way’d against the 
dismal apprehensions we had in the publick, knowing that King William’s 
best Councillors would be laid aside and the whole power and influence 
in other hands, 


The king’s death necessitated a new election at a time, says 
Hopkins, most unfavourable to those of his sentiments. Thinking 
it inexpedient for the whigs to contest both the Coventry seats 
he hoped by ‘an amicable composition to have one member 
chosen on each side ’, and in order to sound Sir Christopher on 
the subject he asked his mother to approach her sister, Lady 
Hales, and urge this arrangement. If Hopkins and Hales 
severally refused to engage with any other partner, they might 
command the situation, and ‘ put an end to the violent party 
rage and prevent future great expences ’ to both families involved 
in the contest. Sir Christopher, however, perhaps not unnaturally 
declined to consider these overtures ; he replied that he could 
not leave his party and with them only ‘shou’d take his measures’, 


1 Luttrell Papers, vi. 507. Hopkins succeeded General Howe. 
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a refusal which ‘ warm’d’ his cousin ‘into a resolution to push 
him with the utmost rigour ’, when opportunity arose. ‘ It after- 
wards happened,’ Hopkins concludes, ‘and his blind adhering to 
a violent Party compleated his Ruine.’ Sir Christopher died much 
impoverished in 1716, when only forty years old. Meanwhile 


Our Freinds, many of whom had more zeal than judgement, contrary to 
the opinion of the discreetest part of the Whiggs, would crye up the names 
of Mr. Neale and myself and demand a Poll, but it was soon evident 
that had our numbers been never so great, a Country and Town Mobb 
woud not let the Poll be free and men went in danger of their lives if they 
were known to be staunch Whiggs. So the shorter folly was best, and 
our warm people submitted to reason and desisted. The Riots gave just 
handle to Petition, but no redress cou’d at this time 


be obtained from a predominantly tory parliament. After 
Hopkins’s defeat he was nearly three years out of parliament, 
but a decline in tory popularity, and the dismissal of some of 
the ministers, including his old enemy Sir Edward Seymour, 
encouraged him to stand for his old constituency at the election 
of 1705. When, however, Hopkins and his colleague, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, a descendant of Charles II’s lord keeper, came down 
for a preliminary canvass there were abundant signs of trouble 
toward. 


Upon our going down together to the City, we met with great encourage- 
ment [says Hopkins] and secur’d an undoubted majority, but we found 
that we were to expect all the Violence and Rioting imaginable from an 
exasperated Party, for tho’ this canvassing was three months before the 
choice they gave us a specimen of their rage ; they fell on us with a great 
body of their fighting men and attacked us, upon which a Battle ensued, 
wherein many score heads were broke ; we only defended ourselves, but 
they, the aggressors, came off with the worst. 


The politics of the corporation were divided, the sheriffs having 
a leaning to the tory side, but the mayor, Samuel Billing, who 
seems to have been a whig, tried to bring about a compromise 
between the parties for the disarmament of their followers at 
election time. The proposal, however, found little favour with 
the second tory candidate, Thomas Gery, who replied that 
‘he had a share of power with him in the Citty (being a Deputy 
Lieutenant) and would make use of it. And if the Mayor brought 
the Constables he would raise his men, and they should bring 
sticks and he would take care of the peace.’ He was as good as 
his word ; for though ‘the Mayor and Aldermen, having sum- 
moned the Constables and doubled the Watch, sat up all night ’, 
Gery rose betimes on the morning of the election and ‘ about 
two or three o’clock . . . began to raise his men, and haveing 
gathered about 4 or 500 by five o’clock, they fell upon the 
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Magistrates, Constables and Watch, and dispersed them and 
wounded the Mayor and disarmed the Constables and Watch, 
and inhumanely abused them ’. Gery’s colleague, Sir Christopher, 
soon after joined this section of his followers and the throng 
‘marched about the City in a riotous manner till nine of the 
clock and then they possessed themselves of the Guildhall ’, where 
for three days voting was carried on after a peculiarly one-sided 
fashion, the sheriffs having been, as it was politely said, ‘ indemp- 
nified ’.!. Hopkins declares tout court that they proved ‘ Rogues ’. 
‘ Being gained by the opposite party (which one of them after- 
wards made an ample discovery of to me in order to save his 
Bacon)’ they admitted, he says, the ‘Tag Rag and Bobtail’ 
to the poll to secure the return of the tory candidates, or as the 
corporation account puts it, 


a poll was carried on in a tumultuous and partiall manner, all being 
admitted that offered for them though unqualified, and hundreds on the 
other side refused and deterred from coming, such as came being many 
of them horsed, viz. carried on men’s shoulders upon a Cowl Staff. and 
dragged upon the ground, one Lightburn carried out for dead, one Bates 
so abused that he kept his bed for a month and recovered with difficulty.? 


It is small wonder that by these and other high-handed practices 
Sir Christopher and Mr. Gery ‘ procured a majority and them- 
selves to be returned ’ for parliament. 

Hopkins’s absence from Coventry at this crisis occasioned him 
much trouble and expense. ‘ By a fall goeing heedlessly over the 
side of the Mall in St. James’ Park,’ he says, ‘I got a contusion 
in one of my Leggs, which being too much neglected at length it 
was to prevent consequences laid open three or four weeks to 
the bone. I could not therefore attend at the Election.’ But he 
was evidently present at the summer assizes when the sequel 
to these troubles took shape in the indictment of nearly 150 
persons (including the mayor) for riot. In a letter to Harley the 
presiding judge, Mr. Baron Price, shows that he was hard put 
to it to compose this party strife. Sir Christopher and Mr. Hop- 
kins, he says, ‘appeared with their friends on both sides, the 
’ mob so numerous and so violent that I despaired of doing justice 
there, but I have brought both sides to such temper that there 
is a prospect of fair weather’.* But Hopkins and Bridgeman 
were sure of a favourable hearing to their petition against the 
return of the tories. 


The House [says Edward] did us afterwards Justice upon proving the 
allegations of our Petition fully, and voted it a void Election, which was 


1 Manuscript account of the election of 1705, Free Library, Coventry, 2330; Port- 
land MSS. iv. 187. 


2 Coventry MS. 2330. 3’ Portland MSS, iv. 320. 
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all we arrived at, for we knew our strength of legal votes and when we came 
at the Trial afterwards 200 of that Scumm of the People, who had been 
admitted by the former Sheriffs, had not so much as the assurance to tender 
their votes at this second Poll, 


which resulted, 25 February 1707, in a whig victory. This was 
known as the ‘ Peaceable Election ’.! 

When the Emperor Leopold died on 5 May 1705, and the 
ministry had made definite overtures to the whigs, Sunderland 
was chosen as special envoy to Vienna with the promise on his 
return of being made secretary of state. The new envoy, being 
on the most friendly terms with Hopkins, visited him often during 
his lameness ‘ and was pleased ’, he says, ‘in the most obliging 
and earnest manner to invite me to accompany him on this 
journey ’, and it was arranged that he should travel technically 
as one of my lord’s family and together with Sunderland’s 
physician, Dr. Goodman, be accommodated with a seat in the 
‘Body Coach’. The party arrived at the Hague near the end 
of June, 1705, and there were joined by the Dutch general, 
Hompesch. At Utrecht, Hopkins waited on Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards duke of Dorset, Mr. Lumley, afterwards earl of 
Scarborough, and Mr. Smyth, the Speaker’s son, who were 
pursuing their studies at that university, where, he observes, 
‘at one time in my life I thought that I, too, should have been 
plac’d’. Attended by-a military escort, the company travelled 
towards Marlborough’s head-quarters at Vlierbeck, near Louvain, 
but being nearly surprised by a party of the enemy, they lost 
several of their guards, and were obliged to quit the ‘ Body 
Coach ’, where Hopkins had been seated by the serenely sleeping 
Hompesch, and to mount dragoon horses for about a league. 
They reached the camp just before the memorable attempt to 
cross the Dyle, where the obstinate inaction of the Dutch generals 
checked the development of a most promising attack. Hopkins 
describes the midnight march when ‘ my Lord Duke got into his 
Chaise moving about everywhere’ and the ambassador’s party 
into their coaches moving in line with the artillery, and keeping 
all night in motion in order to distract the enemy. Marlborough’s 
design of crossing the river at a particular point, however, seems 
to have been discovered by the French; nevertheless he sent 
over Colonel Godfrey and a detachment of English grenadiers 
to begin the attack, hoping to have sustained him with the 
whole army, and so bring about a general engagement. The 
Dutch, however, ‘oppos’d the Duke in terms too rough, even 
brutal ’, says Hopkins ; Godfrey was recalled, the pontoons were 
taken up, and a long march made to the camp at Meldert.? 

1 Whitley, op. cit. p. 135. 
2 See also Coxe, Marlborough, ii. 153-6. 
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Here [says Hopkins] I saw an instance of that happy composure of mind 
to which many of the Dukes Glorious Successes may be in great measure 
ascrib’d. In the evening, upon our arrival at Meldert, whilst an old 
uninhabited Chateau was cleaning for his quarters, he call’d for a folding 
stool, Table and Pen and ink, &c., and without doors wrote some letters, one 
of which was to the States General, full of resentment for the treatment he 
had received, which appeared being afterwards printed, and yet none could 
discover from any muscle in his face that he laid to heart so much his 
disappointment, tho’ he wrote in view of us all about him and Guards 
marching in, and the muliteers and domesticks with his baggage. At 
supper afterwards where I had the honour to be at Table, I thought his 
conversation was as cheerful and his countenance as serene as if he had 
that day obtained a Victory. 


From Meldert, Sunderland’s party pursued their way across 
Germany to Vienna, but for the rest of Hopkins’s life we are 
without his memoirs to guide us. The copyist of this manuscript, 
Mr. Joseph Eld, mayor of Coventry in 1834, tells us that it 
breaks off suddenly in the midst of the description of Vienna, 
‘But a note appended to it in the handwriting of his son, 
R. Hopkins, Esq., states that a more particular relation of this 
Tour was written by his Father in a separate book, which has 
unfortunately been lost’. 

In 1709 Edward was appointed envoy to the court of Hanover ; 
the next year, at the time of the Sacheverel troubles, he lost 
his seat at Coventry and stood as member for Wilmington’s old 
constituency of Eye in Suffolk and in the Irish parliament for 
the university of Dublin. His political rewards came to him 
in the shape of offices in Ireland ; he became commissioner of the 
treasury in 1716 and in 1721 privy-councillor and secretary 
to the lord lieutenant, the duke of Grafton, while he enjoyed 
the profits of the mastership of the revels from that year for 
the remainder of his days. His portrait by Kneller, with other 
more famous Kit-Cat club-men, long ornamented Tonson’s villa 
at Barn Elms. The cruel little biography given by the Kit-Cat 
memoir writer paints him as money-lender and money-lover, 
and concludes that he ‘ left a large fortune to be lavished by his 
heirs’. Coventry memories of him, though scant, are more 
kindly ; it is said that he gave largely to the splendid organ 
which, supported by eight Corinthian pillars, long dominated 
the nave of St. Michael’s Church. Here, after his death on 
17 January 1736, he was buried, the epitaph on the family monu- 
ment describing him as a ‘ person eminently distinguished for 
Parts, Politeness and other amiable Qualitys’, a testimony 
which, if it err on the side of charity, reminds us ‘ that a mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure ’. Mary Dormer Harris. 























Notes and Documents 


An Outline Itinerary of King Henry the First 
Part II 


1118. 

Feb. Thurstan, elect of York, having been reinstated in the temporali- 
ties of his see, returns to England in the month of February, in the second 
year after he had joined the king in Normandy.! 

Henry seizes the castle of St. Clair-sur-Epte. Louis having fortified 
the priory of St. Ouen, Gani, Henry builds two forts, one at Malassis, the 
other at a place named Géte-a-Liévres, to hold the French king in check? 

18 April. William, count of Evreux, dies on 14 kalends of May.® 

1 May. Queen Matilda dies on the kalends of May and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey.* 

5 June. Robert de Beaumont, count of Meulan and earl of Leicester, 
dies on the nones of June and is buried in the chapter-house at Préaux.5 

By the king’s advice Hugh, son of Gerard de Gournai, betroths his 
sister Gundreda to Nigel de Aubigny.® 

Henry gives Sées, Alencon, and the domains of Robert of Belléme in 
that county to Theobald, count of Blois, who gives it, with the king’s 
consent, to his brother Stephen of Blois, count of Mortain.’ 

379. Confirmation to the monks of the Holy Trinity, Tiron, of a gift 
made by Robert Fitz-Martin of his property in Wales. It is attested by 
Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, William Peverel of Dover, 
Hugh de Montfort, and William de Rullos ; at Mortain.® 

July-Aug. Henry besieges the castle of Saint-Claire-sur-Epte and 
fortifies Malassis against Louis, who was then holding Gani.® 

23-31 July. Henry hastens to Alengon to relieve the castle of La Motte- 
Gautier de Clerichamp, then besieged by the count of Anjou.!® 

1 Aug. The castle surrenders to Fulk, who razes it. 

7-8 Sept. Henry marches to Laigle, but arrives too late to relieve it, 
as Richer de L’ Aigle had surrendered it to Louis four or five days earlier. 

Louis burned the town. A few days afterwards Henry, being at Livet 
(in Ouche ?), ic informed by William de Tancarvill that Rouen is being 


1 Eadmer, p. 244. 2 Orderic, iv. 311. 
* Ibid. p. 313. * Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 318, 7 Ibid. pp. 323-4. 
* * Apud Moritonium’: Round, Calendar, no. 995. 

* Orderic, ii. 453; iv. 310. © Ibid. iv. 322-3, 
" Ibid. p. 323. ® Ibid. p. 325. 
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attacked by Hugh de Gournai and Stephen of Aumile.! They are reported 
to be making a castle in the monastery of the Holy Trinity on St. Catherine’s 
Mount at Rouen.2 The king makes a forced march to Rouen, but on 
arriving there finds that the report was untrue. He then leads forces to 
harry Gournai’s lands of Brai, and lays siege to his castle of La Ferté-en- 
Brai.$ 

Later the king moves to Neubourg, where he makes an assault upon 
the castle of Robert de Neubourg, which he takes and burns.* 

While Henry is at Arques Count Baldwin burns the villages in the dis- 
trict of Talou.5 Henry then fortifies Bures and places a garrison of Bretons 
and English there. Count Baldwin is here wounded by Hugh Boterel, 
and retiring to Aumile, is received by Stephen and the Countess Hawise.® 

380. 7 Oct. A council, held by Archbishop Geoffrey? on the nones 
of October at Rouen, is attended by a great gathering of ecclesiastics, who 
meet to discuss measures for the restoration of peace. Conrad, the legate 
of the newly elected Pope Gelasius, and Archbishop Ralph are present 
with the bishops Richard of Bayeux, John of Lisieux, Turgis of Avranches, 
and Roger of Coutances ; the abbots Roger of Fécamp, Urse of Jumiéges, 
William of Bec, Odo of Caen, Richard of Préaux, Andrew of Troarn, 
William of La Croix-Saint-Leufroy, and Osbern of Tréport. Serlo bishop 
of Sées and Ouin bishop of Evreux are absent, being engaged in the 
defence of their respective sees.8 

381. A dispute is terminated before the king. It is between Eudes 
abbot of Caen and Vitalis founder of the monastery of Savigny concerning 
the alms in Mortain which was given by Count William to Vitalis. The 
settlement is effected with the co-operation of the archbishops Ralph of 
Canterbury and Geoffrey of Rouen; the bishops Richard of Bayeux, 
Turgis of Avranches, Roger of Coutances, William of Exeter, and Ildebert 
of Le Mans ; and of many abbots and other religious men ; Pope Paschal 
being recently dead and Gelasius having succeeded to the pontificate. 
It is attested by Stephen count of Mortain, Eail Richard (of Chester), 
Robert the king’s son, Hameline of Mayenne, William de Aubigny, Nigel 
(de Aubigny), Humphrey de Aubigny, William the chamberlain of Tancar- 
vill, William Patricius, Thomas de St. John, William Peverel (‘ Piperellus ’) 
of Dover (‘de Airam’), Geoffrey de Clinton, Robert de Hay (‘de Haia 
Putei’), Hugh de Guillei, Edward of Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor, 
John son of the bishop of Bayeux, Robert Peche (‘ Peccatum’), Geoffrey the 
chaplain, Walter de Cullei, Ranulf de Dussei, the monks Wino de Allemania 
and Nigel, Rotrou count of Le Perche, Roger Marmion, Richard the 
chaplain, Simon de Molines, and Hamelin de Lesclusa.® ‘ Hec definitio fuit 
definita et hec charta sigillata ante me apud Argenteium’ [i.e. Arganchy],’° 
John bishop of Lisieux and Eudes abbot of Caen being witnesses," 


1 Orderic, iv. 327. * Neustria Pia, p. 411. 

’ Orderic, iv. 327. * Ibid. ® Ibid. p. 316. * Ibid. 

7 Gallia Christiana, xi. 41. * Orderic, iv. 329. 

* The witnesses from William de Aubigny onwards have been added from Professor 
Haskins’s text of the original in the library of Rouen: Norman Institutions, p. 294. 

‘© Professor Haskins assigns the visit to Arganchy to October 1118. 

4 Biblioth, de Rouen, MS. 3122, no. 2; Gallia Christiana, xi, instr. col. 111; 
Haskins, loc. cit. 
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382. Eudes abbot of St. Stephen’s, Caen, deraigns the mill of Crocy ? 
(‘ Drocio’), near the Dive, against Robert Frelle, at Arganchy (‘ apud 
Argenteium ’) before King Henry and his court. The witnesses are the king 
and his barons, namely John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de Curci, William 
de Tancarvill, William Peverel, and Rainald de Arganchy (‘ de Argenteio ’).! 

383. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the canons of 
St. Oswald’s, Nostell, of the church of Bambrough, to hold in manu 
propria after the death of Algar the priest. It is attested by Archbishop 
Thurstan, Ranulf bishop of Durham, John bishop of Lisieux, Ranulf 
the chancellor, and Eustace Fitz-John; at Bonneville (-sur-Touques ?).2 
[1116-19.] 

384. Mandate to the justices (iusticiariis) of Normandy to cause the 
abbot of Fécamp to have land and meadow of the marshes of Aisi in as 
beneficial a manner as the count of Meulan held them in his time. It is 
attested by the chancellor ; at Bonneville (-sur-Touques ?).3 

Oct.-Nov. ? Archbishop Thurstan comes to the king at Rouen, but is 
detained there because he has not obtained the king’s consent to visit 
Rome. 

Whilst at Rouen the king causes Henry count of Eu and Hugh de 
Gournai to be arrested as supporters of Amauri de Montfort.5 

From Rouen Henry leads forces towards Evreux to oppose Amauri, 
who is laying claim to the county of Evreux. Later the king abandons 
his intention for the time being,® possibly because William Pointel has 
put Amauri in possession of the castle of Evreux.? The chief supporters 
of Amauri are: Hugh de Gournai, Stephen count of Aumile, Eustace of 
Bréteuil, Richer de Aquila, Robert of Neubourg, Baldwin of Flanders, 
and others to the number of eighteen barons.® 

4-10 Nov. The king, accompanied by the counts and brothers, Theobald 
and Stephen, leads a force to Laigle. In an assault upon the castle he 
narrowly escapes being wounded.” 

During the winter months Hugh de Gournai and his supporters ravage 
the country of the Talou and the district of Caux. William de Roumare, 
castellan of Neuf-Marché, opposes them on the king’s behalf." 

Dec. Towards the end of the year Fulk count of Anjou is in possession 
of the town of Alengon. Theobald and Stephen go to the relief of the 
castle there, followed by Henry, who arrives too late to prevent its surrender 
to Fulk.” 

384.4. Mandate of William, the king’s son, to John bishop of Bath 
to put Modbert in seisin of land which Grenta of Stoca held. It is attested 
by (Roger) bishop of Salisbury.* [1116-19.] 


2 Original in Archives of the Calvados, H. 1834, nos. 13-15 bis; ante, xxiv. 
215. 
* Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E. xix, fo. 8; Farrer, Harly Yorkshire Charters, no. 1424, 

* Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, fonds de Fécamp, box A (Aisier) ; ante, xxiv. 
213, note 14, 


* Eadmer, p. 249. > Orderic, iv, 316, 
* Ibid. pp. 313-14. * Ibid. * i.e.‘ de L’Aigle’. 
* Orderic, iv. 315. © Tbid. p, 331, 
"™ Ibid. p. 322. 2 Ibid. p, 333; 


% Two Bath Abbey Chartul. i. 49 ; Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer, i. 110note. 
Ll2 
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385. Writ of William, the king’s son, to William sheriff of Kent, com- 
manding Hamon son of Vitalis and the true men of Sandwich (‘ Santwic ’), 
whom Hamon shall nominate, to declare the truth concerning the ship of 
the abbot of St. Augustine’s ; and, if that ship went to sea on the day 
when the king last went overseas, he shall let it go until the king returns 
to England and the abbot shall be again placed in possession thereof. 
It is attested by (Roger) bishop of Salisbury and (Ranulf ?) the chancellor ; 
at Woodstock.! 

386. Mandate of William, the king’s son, to W(illiam) the sheriff 
(of Kent) to place the abbot of St. Augustine’s in possession of his ship, as 
he (William the king’s son) commanded by his other writ, by reason that 
it was acknowledged by true men of the county that the abbot was seised 
thereof on the day when the king last passed overseas. It is attested by 
(Ranulf ?) the chancellor ; at Windsor? 


1119. 

2 Feb. Geoffrey de Clive, bishop of Hereford, dies on 4 nones of 
February? 

16-22 Feb. While the king is leading an assault upon the castle of 
Bréteuil, his daughter Juliana, wife of Eustace of Bréteuil, makes an 
attempt on her father’s life.‘ 

Later the king is at Falaise and burns Rainald de Balliol’s castle of 
Renouard.5 The king’s chief supporters at this time are: Richard earl of 
Chester and vicomte of Avranches, his cousin Ranulf Meschin or ‘ de 
Bricquessart ’, vicomte of Bayeux, or the Bessin, William de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham, Waleran de Beaumont, 
count of Meulan, Robert his brother, earl of Leicester, Ralph de Conches, 
William de Roumare, Nigel de Aubigny and William his brother, William 
de Tancarvill, the chamberlain of Normandy, and Ralph de St. Victor.® 

1 Mar. Albold, formerly a monk of Bec and prior of St. Nicaise of 
Moulineaux, abbot of St. Edmund’s since 1115, dies on the kalends of 
March.? He had some time previously enfeoffed Maurice de Windsor of 
the office of seneschal in fee with five knights’ fees.® 

During Lent the king fortifies Noyon, and places there 100 knights 
under the command of William Fitz-Thierri.® 

16 May. Richard de Aubigny, abbot of St. Albans, dies on 17 kalends 
of June.!° 

After 17 May. Henry is at La Ferté-Fresnel." 

May. William the Atheling joins his father in Normandy. Henry 
and Fulk of Anjou discuss terms of peace, which result in an agreement that 
the king’s son shall marry Fulk’s daughter Matilda. Fulk then surrenders 
Alengon ® and Maine, which is nominally settled on the young pair.” 


' Elmham, ed. Hardwick, p. 353. * Ibid. p. 354. 

* Sym. of Durhan, ii. 254. 

* Orderic, iv. 338. ® Ibid. p. 339. * Ibid. p. 346. 

7 Mon. Anglic. iii. 155 b. ® Ibid, 

® Orderic, iv. 342. 1 Gesta Abbat. 8. Albani, i. 72. 
" Orderic, iv. 345. 2 Ibid. p. 347. 

8 Henry'had granted ‘Maine to Fulk in 1113. 
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10 June. Petreius prior of Bermondsey dies on 4 ides of June." 

17 June. As the result of a wound received at Bures in September 
of the past year Baldwin count of Flanders dies at Roulers, near Bruges.” 

20 June. Henry de Beaumont, earl of Warwick, dies on 12 kalends 
of July.2 

June. The Aitheling and Matilda of Anjou are married at Lisieux in 
the month of June. At Fulk’s request the king receives into favour 
William Talevas, son of Robert of Belléme, and restores to him his father’s 
possessions of Alengon, Almanéches, and Vignats.* 

At a council held at Lisieux Henry hears the news of the death of 
Baldwin of Flanders. At the prayer of Count Fulk he pardons Robert 
de St. Ceneri for having lately joined the rebels, and restores to him 
Montreuil-l’Arzillier and Echaufour.® 

July. During the summer Henry leads an expedition to the country 
of those who are in arms against him. He burns Pont St. Pierre (in the 
valley of the Andelle) and other castles.’ 

Accompanied by his son Richard, his nephew Count Stephen, Ralph 
de Wader, and a large force, the king burns the city of Evreux. The castle 
is held by Philip and Fleury, sons of the late King Philip, by Bertrade, 
William Pointel, and Richard of Evreux, son of the provost Fulk.* The 
siege is continued apparently until October, when Amauri surrenders.® 

22 July. Herbert bishop of Norwich dies on 11 kalends of August.” 

20 Aug. At Noyon, between Lions-la-Forét and Andelys, Henry 
wins a great victory in a chance encounter with Louis at Brémulé. With 
Henry are his sons Robert and Richard, Henry of Eu, William de Warenne, 
Walter Giffard, Roger Fitz-Richard, Walter of Aufai the king’s cousin, 
William de Tancarvill, William de Roumare, Nigel de Aubigny, and 
many others, 

9 Sept. On 5 ides of September Pope Calixtus is at Angers.” 

17-24 Sept. The king and his son Richard relieve Bréteuil. Henry 
leads an army against the castles of Gloz and Lire, in Ouche, which 
surrender.!4 

End Sept. At the end of September Henry, victorious over his enemies, 
returns to Rouen. 

387. A charter of confirmation is issued to the monastery of Colchester. 
The signatories are: William the king’s son; the archbishops Ralph of 
Canterbury, Geoffrey of Rouen, and Thurstan elect of York ; the bishops 

William of Exeter, Bernard of St. David’s, Ranulf of Durham, John of 
Lisieux, and Ouin of Evreux; Ranulf the chancellor, Henry count of 
Eu, Walter Gifard, earl of ‘ Bucchingehamscyre ’, William de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, Robert the king’s son and Richard his brother, Roger 
Fitz-Richard and Robert his brother, Nigel de Aubigny, Otuer son of Earl 

1 Annals of Bermondsey, p. 433. ? Orderic, iv. 316 n. 

** On 20 June’: Dugdale, Baronage, p. 69; ‘ in 1119’: Annals of Winchester. 


* Ibid, p. 348. Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

* Ibid. pp. 350-2. * Ibid. p. 393, 
1° Florence of Worcester. Cf. Sym. of Durham, ii. 254. 

1 Orderic, iv. 356-7. ® Round,’Calendar, no. 794. 


% Orderic, iv. 367-8. 4 Ibid. p, 371. 
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Hugh, Thomas de St. John, William the chamberlain of Tancarvill, 
Michael de Hameslape ; the king’s chaplains John of Bayeux, Nigel de 
Calne, and Robert Peche ; Richard the king’s chaplain and keeper of his 
seal. ‘Data Rothomagi, Deo gratias solemniter et feliciter, anno ab 
incarnatione Domini M.c.xIx., quo nimirum anno pretaxatus filius regis 
Henrici Willelmus et rex designatus puellam nobilissimam filiam Fulconis 
Andegavorum comitis, Mathildem nomine, Luxovii duxit uxorem.’! 

388. Notification to Archbishop Ralph, Robert bishop of Lincoln, 
and generally, of the grant to Geoffrey, abbot of St. Albans, of the abbey 
of St. Albans, in succession to Abbot Richard. It is attested by the 
primate, Urban bishop of Glamorgan, Nigel de Aubigny, Roger Fitz- 
Richard, Geoffrey de Mandevill, Richard Fitz-Baldwin, Jordan de Sai, 
Henry de Aubigny, and Hugh de Laval; at Rouen? 

October. Henry lays siege to Evreux. Stephen count of Aumile 
surrenders himself to the king at Vieux-Rouen.® 

389. Mandate to Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen and all the bishops, 
barons, &c., of Normandy that the monks of St. Mary’s, Bec, are to hold 
in peace all lands, &c., of which they were in seisin on the day on which 
Normandy came into the king’s hand; they were not to be impleaded 
regarding the same except in the king’s presence. It is attested by 
Ralph archbishop of Canterbury and Raimond the chanter; at Rouen. 
- [1117-19.] 

390. Writ to the sheriff of Vaudreuil directing that the nuns of Saint- 
Amand shall have their livery of the king’s alms at Vaudreuil. Itis attested 
by Ralph archbishop of Canterbury and Ranulf the chancellor; at 
Rouen.5 [1117-19.] 

391. Accord made between Girard abbot of St. Wandrille and Hugh 
abbot of Cérisy, at Rouen, in the presence of Henry king of the English. 
It is attested by Ralph archbishop of Canterbury, Ranulf bishop of Durham, 
and Nigel de Aubigny.® 

392. Robert earl of Leicester grants to the church of Notre-Dame 
of Bec and to the church of Saint-Nicaise of Meulan 10/i. 5s. worth of land 
in the manor of Pimperne (‘ Pinpra ’), in exchange for the land of Ralph 
Piquet (?) in Blandford (‘ Blinchefeld’), &c. This King Henry confirms 
with his seal. Witnesses: Waleran count of Meulan, Nigel de Aubigny, 
William de Tancarvill, Geoffrey de Magnavilla, William Fitz-Robert, 
Odard the sewer of Meulan, Ra(Iph) the butler (?),”? Geoffrey de Curvill ; 
in the king’s bed-chamber at Rouen, in the year 1119.8 


1. Chartul. of Colchester, i. 6-10 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1453, p. 80. 

* Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. vi. 39; Cott. MS. Nero D. 1. 

5 Orderic, iv. 393, 395. 

* Neustria Pia, p. 484, from an inspeximus by King PhilipII, 1204. For ‘ Raimond 
the chanter’ one ought perhaps to read ‘ Ranulf the chancellor ’. 

5 Archives of the Seine-Inférieure ; and Archives Nationales, JJ. 49, fo. 26d; 
Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 295. 

® Lot, Etudes critiques sur l’ Abbaye de Saint-Wandrille, p. 115, no. 60; Cartul. 
de Rouen, fo. 297, no. 13 bis. 

7 * Pine.’ 

® Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection du Vexin, iii. 171, no. 246 ; Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, p. 295. 
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19-20 Oct. Pope Calixtus holds a general council at Rheims, where 
Archbishop Thurstan is consecrated by the pope on the day preceding 
the council.! 

393. 17 Nov. The county court of Berkshire sits at Sutton, near 
Abingdon, William de Bocheland being sheriff of the county, on Monday 
next after the feast of St. Martin in the third year after the death of 
Abbot Faritius. A geld is being levied in each county. Seven score hides 
of land in the demesne of the abbot of Abingdon are affirmed to be geld- 
free. This recognition is made pursuant to a decree of the king’s justi- 
ciary, namely Roger bishop of Salisbury, Robert bishop of Lincoln, 
Ranulf the chancellor, and Ralph Basset.? 

20-7 Nov. Henry meets the newly-elected pope, Calixtus II, at Gisors.* 
He refuses to restore the see of York to Thurstan, unless the archbishop- 
elect will make profession of obedience and subjection to the archbishop 
of Canterbury. This Thurstan will not do, and therefore he remains in 
France.* 

25 Dec. At Christmas Henry holds his court at Bayeux. 

394. Notification to Ildebert bishop of the Mangeaux and the barons 
of Maine and Normandy of the grant to the church of the Holy Trinity 
of Savigny and Dom. Vitalis, its founder, of the church of St. Peter of 
Dompierre. It is attested by John of Bayeux, Geoffrey de Clinton, and 
Thomas de St. John ; at Bayeux, at Christmas ‘ in anno quo rex Anglorum 
dimicavit et debellavit regem Francorum ’.5 


1120. 


28 Feb. Eudes the sewer dies about the month of January at the castle 
of Préaux. His body is transported to England and buried at the monastery 
of St. John, Colchester, on the day before the kalends of March.® 

395. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the monks of 
Tiron of 15 marks yearly at Winchester from the Treasury at Michaelmas, 
It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen, 
John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de la Hai, and Nigel de Aubigny; at 
Caen.? [1118-Nov. 1120.] 

396. Confirmation, addressed generally, to Fulk the sewer of land 
which he held of Eudes the sewer by the service of two knights. It is 
attested by Nigel de Calne, Nigel de Aubigny, William de Pirou, Otuer 
son of Earl (Hugh), Hamon de St. Clare, and Roger nephew of Hubert ; 
at Caen.® . 

397. Confirmation, addressed generally for England, to the monks 
of Colchester of the gift of the manor of Brightlingsea, made by Eudes 
the sewer, to be held in as beneficial a manner as the monks held it at the 
death of Eudes the sewer. It is attested by Nigel de Calne, Nigel de 
Aubigny, William de Pirou, and Otuer son of Earl (Hugh) ; at Caen.® 
1 Sym. of Durham, ii. 254; Orderic, iv. 373. 

? Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 160. * Orderic, iv. 398 ; Eadmer, p. 258, 
* Sym. of Durham, ii. 257 ; Historians of York, ii. 168. 

5 Round, Calendar, no. 793. 

* Chartul. of Colchester, p. xviii, from Nero D. viii; Mon. Anglic. iv. 607. 

7 Round, Calendar, no. 998. 

* Chartul. of Colchester, i. 23. * Ibid. p. 21. 
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398. In the castle of Caen in the presence of the justices (‘tocius 
iusticie’) Roger son of Peter de Fontenay surrenders to St. Stephen’s, 
Caen, land which the church had from Godfrey, grandfather of the said 
Roger son of Peter. This is attested by the same justiciary, namely 
John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de la Hai, Hugh de Montfort, Geoffrey 
de Sublis, and Roger Marmion.* 

11 Mar. Pope Calixtus, now at Gap, addresses letters to the king and 
Ralph archbishop of Canterbury threatening to place England under an 
interdict unless Archbishop Thurstan be promptly restored to his see.” 

3 Mar.-17 April. Some time during Lent Henry is at Arganchy, near 
Bayeux. 

399. Notification, addressed generally, of the restoration to Rohaise, 
late the wife of Eudes the sewer, of the land given to her by her late 
husband in dower. It is attested by William the king’s son, Richard 
bishop of Bayeux, and Earl William de Warenne ; ‘ apud Archenci iuxta 
Baiocas in quadragesima.’ ® 

4 April. David the king’s chaplain, having been nominated bishop of 
Bangor by Griffin, prince of Wales, and the clergy and people of the 
principality, is consecrated at Westminster by Ralph archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

400. Notification of the grant of certain liberties by the king, William 
his son, and Robert Fitz-Martin to the monastery of St. Mary, Kemeys, 
upon the foundation of the same by the said Robert as a cell of the monks 
of St. Sauveur, Tiron. It is attested by William de Aubigny the Breton 
and Othoer son of Earl (Hugh) ; at St. Vaubourg.5 Done in the year 1120, 
‘regnante Ludovico Francorum rege et Henrico Angliam gubernante ’.* 

30 May. Henry and the papal legate, Conon, have an interview ‘ apud 
Vercionem ’ (? Vernon).” 

401. June. Notification to Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, of the 
king’s consent to the investiture of (Eadmer), the monk (of Canterbury) 
in the bishopric of St. Andrew’s. It is attested by Everard de Calne ; 
at Rouen.® 

402. Notification to Thurstan archbishop of York, Hugh de Laval 
(‘de Valle’), and the sheriff and barons of Yorkshire of the grant to the 
canons of St. Oswald of a yearly fair at Nostell. It is attested by Ranulf 
the chancellor, Henry count of Eu, Roger Fitz-Richard, Humphrey de 
Bohun, Pain Fitz-John, Ralph de Todeney, and Engelram de Abernone ; 
at Rouen.® 

403. Writ to Nigel (de Aubigny), Anschetill de Bulemer, and the 
barons of Yorkshire commanding that Thurstan archbishop of York shall 
hold in peace the church of (South) Cave. It is attested by Ranulf the 
chancellor ; at Rouen.!® 


1? Original in Archives of the Calvados, H. 1834, nos, 13-15 bis; ante, xxiv. 215. 
® Historians of York, ii. 192-4; Sym. of Durham, ii. 262. 

> Chartul. of Colchester, i. 42. * Le Neve, Fasti, 

* Round, Cal. of Docs., France, nos, 996-7. * Ibid, no. 997. 

* Historians of York, ii. 186. 

* Eadmer, p. 281. Cf. Lawrie, Harly Scottish Charters, pp. 288-9. 

* Cartae Antiqg. HH.; Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 1433. 

10 Regist. Mag. Album, pt. ii, fo. 83d; Farrer, arly Yorkshire Charters, no. 1822, 
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404. Mandate to Hugh de Montfort to restore twenty acres of land 
to the abbot of Bec as belonging to the churches of St. Philibert (-sur-Risle) 
and St. Ouen (-de-Flancourt), the abbot having been in seisin when the 
honor of Montfort was restored to Hugh ; at Rouen*. [1106~-20.] 

405. Notification to Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen and the bishops, 
barons, &c., of Normandy, of the confirmation to the monks of St. Mary 
of Lire of the mill and forge of La Neuve-Lire (Eure) as Ralph de Witot 
had given the same. This is done at the petition of Earl Robert of Leicester 
and Guher de Moreville, and is attested by Ouin bishop of Evreux, John 
bishop of Lisieux, Ralph de Toeny. Ralph the butler, Robert de Neuf- 
bourg, and Ernald du Bois ; at Rouen? 

Some time during the year Henry and Louis meet. Prince William, 
at his father’s command, does homage to Louis for Normandy.® 

Oct, Henry meets the legate Conon at Gisors, shortly before crossing 
to England.‘ 

2 Nov. Robert de Chandos, founder of Goldcliff Abbey, dies on 4 nones 
of November, leaving issue, Robert, Roger, and Godard.5 

21 Nov. The king is at Barfleur waiting for a favourable wind for his 
passage to England. 

406. Charter of confirmation to the monks of St. Vigor at Cerisy. 
The signatories are ; the king ; Ranulf the chancellor ; Geoffrey archbishop 
of Rouen; the bishops Richard of Bayeux, John of Lisieux, Roger of 
Coutances, and Turgis of Avranches; Earl Robert, Earl Richard, Ranulf 
the viscount, Robert de la Hai, and Roger Fitz-Richard. ‘ Actum est 
hoc apud Barbefluvium, anno ab incarnatione Domini M.c.xx., indictione 
xiii, epacta xviii, xi kalendas Decembris, feria prima, luna v, regnante 
Ludovico rege in Gallia,’ 

25 Nov. On the evening of 7 kalends of December the king embarks 
at Barfleur, having declined the invitation of Thomas, son of Stephen 
Fitz-Airard, to sail in his new ship ‘ La Blanche Nef’. To him, however, 
the king commits the charge of conveying his sons, William and Richard.’ 
Two monks of Tiron, Count Stephen, William de Roumare, Rabel [son of] 
the chamberlain, Edward of Salisbury, William de Pirou the sewer,’ and 
some others go on board the ‘ White Ship’, but leave it before it sets sail, 
being alarmed at the overcrowding of the vessel with passengers, rowers, 
and guards, many of whom are seen to be more or less intoxicated.® Not 
long after leaving port the vessel strikes a rock and founders. Among those 
on board who perish by drowning are: William the Atheling, the king’s 
son and daughter, Richard and Matilda, Richard earl of Chester and his 
wife Matilda, sister of Theobald count of Blois, Otuer, brother of Earl 
Richard and governor and tutor of the king’s sons, Theodoric (or Dietrich), 


1 MS. Lat. 13905, fo. 83; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 296. 
* Copied from a lost chartulary in the Jesuit college at Paris: Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, p. 297. 
* Luchaire, Louis VJ, no. 298 ; Sym. of Durham, ii. 258. 
* Historians of York, ii. 189. 5 Mon, Anglic, ii. 60 b. 
* Neustria Pia, p. 432; Mon. Anglic. vi. 1075. 
? Orderic, iv. 411. 
* Orderic wrongly includes him among those who were lost. 
* Ibid. p. 412. 
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nephew of the Emperor Henry, Geoffrey, son of Gilbert de Aquila and 
younger brother of Richer, the two sons of Ives de Grentemesnil and their 
cousin William of Rhuddlan, son of Robert of Rhuddlan, William Bigod 
the sewer, Geoffrey Ridel, Hugh de Molines, Gilbert de Exmes, Ralph 
le Roux of Pont-Echanfré, Robert Mauduit, Gisulf the king’s scribe,! 
and many of the king’s court, sewers, chamberlains, butlers, and other 
officers.” 

John of Worcester adds the names of Walter de Everci and Geoffrey 
archdeacon of Hereford.® 

Ranulf Meschin, viscount of Bayeux, resigns Cumberland to the king 
on succeeding to the earldom of Chester. 

25 Dec. Henry keeps Christmas at Brampton (near Huntingdon) with 
Theobald, count of Blois.5 


1121. 


6 Jan. On the feast of the Epiphany, at a council of the prelates and 
barons held in London, the king announces his intention to wed Adheliza, 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Louvain. A deputation is sent to Dover 
to meet the future queen with her retinue, and to conduct her to the 
court.” 

7 Jan. Richard de Capella, the king’s chaplain and keeper of his seal 
under the chancellor, is appointed to the see of Hereford ;* Robert (Peche), 
steward of the meat and drink in the king’s household, is appointed to 
that of Chester; and Herbert the almoner, a monk of Westminster, is 
made abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster.® 

Possibly at this council, and in any case during this year, Anselm the 
legate, abbot of St. Saba and nephew of Archbishop Anselm, is appointed 
abbot of St. Edmund’s,’° 

407. Notification to Adam de Port, the barons and lieges of the shires 
of Hereford, Gloucester, and Salop, of the grant to Richard de Capella of 
the bishopric of Hereford. It is attested by Archbishop Ralph; the bishops 
Richard of London, William of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, Robert 
of Lincoln, Ranulf of Durham, Theowulf of Worcester, William of Exeter, 
John of Bath, Ernulf of Rochester, Ralph of Chichester, Bernard of 
St. David’s, Urban of Llandaff, and David of Bangor ; Ranulf the chan- 
cellor, Stephen count of Mortain, Ranulf earl of Chester, Robert the 
king’s son, Nigel de Aubigny, William de Tancarvill, William de Aubigny, 
Walter de Gloucester, Adam de Port, William de Pirou, Walter de Gant, 
and Richard Fitz-Baldwin ; at Westminster." 

408. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant of the abbey of 
Barking (‘ Berchingis’) to Agnes the abbess. It is attested by Ralph 


' Orderic, iv. 411-19, 2 Rob, of Torigny, p. 104, 

* Weaver, op. cit., p. 15. 

‘* m.c.xx1. Ranulphus Miscinus factus comes’: Annales Cestr. p. 18. 

> Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 243. ® John of Worcester, p. 15. 

7 Eadmer, p. 290. 8 Ibid. p. 291. 

* John of Worcester, p. 15; Sym. of Durham, ii. 259. 

‘© Orderic, iv. 429; Mon. Anglic. iii, 155 b. 

" Harl. Ch. iii. B, 46; Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Charters, no. 3; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1355-8, p. 196. 
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archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops Richard of London, Roger of 
Salisbury, and Robert of Lincoln; Ranulf the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, 
William de Tancarvill, and Geoffrey de Clinton; at Westminster.? 

29 Jan. Before the Purification a council of all England assembles 
at Windsor for the ceremony of the king’s marriage to Adheliza of Louvain. 
The ceremony is performed by the bishop of Winchester.” 

30 Jan. The queen is consecrated and crowned by the primate, who 
was absent on the previous day through sickness. 

Thurstan, archbishop of York, having received at Rouen three days 
before the Purification the king’s mandate recalling him, embarks and 
comes to the king at Windsor. Shortly afterwards he is reinstated in 
his see.# 

409. Notification to the burgesses of London, and generally, of the con- 
firmation to the church of Westminster and Abbot Herbert of certain 
lands in London. It is attested by the archbishops Ralph of Canterbury 
and Geoffrey of Rouen; the bishops Richard of London, William of 
Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, and Robert of Lincoln; Ranulf the 
chancellor, John of Bayeux,5 Theobald count of Blois, Earl David, Robert 
the king’s son, William de Tancarvill, William de Aubigny, Nigel de 
Aubigny, Geoffrey de Clinton, and Ralph Basset ; at Windsor.® 

410. General charter of confirmation in favour of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. It is attested by eleven of the above witnesses.’ 

411. Several writs are issued in favour of the same monastery. They 
are attested by Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, and Ralph 
Basset ; at Windsor.® 

412. Writ directing that certain manors which have been alienated 
with the consent of the chapter shall be restored to the church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, and Abbot Herbert. It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor, 
Geoffrey de Clinton, and R(alph) Basset ; at Windsor.® 

A deputation from the monastery of Abingdon attends the king at 
Windsor and petitions for the appointment of an abbot to their house, 
vacant for the past four years. They are summoned to be at Winchester 
in five days’ time with their prior.” 

Feb. The king visits Winchester a few days after leaving Windsor. 
The appointment of Vincent to be abbot of Abingdon is made in the 
presence of the bishops and barons, and by their advice." 

413. Possibly whilst at Winchester the king notifies Theold bishop of 
Worcester, Walter of Gloucester, and the barons of Gloucestershire of 
his confirmation to the abbot and monks of Gloucester of land which 
Roger of Bayeux held (‘ tenuit ’) of Thomas, archbishop of York, as of the 


' Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 284. * Sym. of Durham, ii. 259. 

* Eadmer, p. 293; John of Worcester, p. 16. 

* Hugh the Chantor, pp. 190-1; Sym. of Durham, ii. 262. 

* Chartul. of St. Peter's, Westm., Faust. A. iii, fo. 129. 

® Madox, Formulare Anglic., no. 75, p. 39; Mon. Anglic.,i. 307, no. 51; Robinson, 
Gilbert Crispin, p. 163. 

7 Mon, Anglic. i. 307, no. 52; Madox, op. cit., no. 496, p. 291. 

® Chartul. of St. Peter's, Westm., Faust. A. iii, ff. 75-8. 

* Ibid. fo. 75 d. 


© Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 161, 166. " Tbid. p. 161. 
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manor of St. Peter, at Standish. It is attested by Ralph archbishop of 
Canterbury and Bernard bishop of St. David’s.1 

13 Mar. The primate accompanies the king to Abingdon and on 3 
ides of March there consecrates Robert Peche, bishop of Chester. He is 
assisted by the bishops William of Winchester, William of Exeter, Urban 
of Llandaff, and Bernard of St. David’s.? 

414. March. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Abbot 
Vincent of the abbey of Abingdon. It is attested by Roger bishop of 
Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor, John of Bayeux, and William de Pont 
de l’Arche ; at Woodstock? 

415. Notification to the bishop of Lincoln, Gilbert the sheriff, and the 
barons of Huntingdon(shire) of the restoration to Rainald abbot of 
Ramsey of land in Adlington and Wardboys, which Hugh de Wirec(estre) 
used to hold. It is attested by the bishops (Roger) of Salisbury, (Robert) 
of Lincoln, and (William) of Winchester; Ranulf the chancellor, Nigel 
de Aubigny; Walter de Gloucester, Ralph Basset, Vitalis Engaine, Eurewin, 
Durand, and Herbert ; at Woodstock. [1121-2.] 

416. Writ, addressed to Nigel de Aubigny, Anschetil de Bulemer, and 
the barons of Yorkshire, directing that the land of the canons of St. Peter’s, 
York, St. John’s, Beverley, St. Mary’s, Southwell, St. Wilfrid’s, Ripon, 
and of Hexham shall be quit of service in the army (expeditio) and castle- 
work, as in the time of the king’s father and brother. It is attested by 
Ranulf the chancellor ; at Woodstock.5 

417. Notification to Richard bishop of London, Aubrey de Ver, the 
sheriff, &c., of Essex, of the confirmation to the church of Salisbury 
(‘Sarum ’) of two hides in Leyton (‘ Linton’) which Simon de Mol(ines) 
and Adela his wife gave. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury, 
William of Exeter, and Bernard of St. David’s ; John of Bayeux, Geoffrey 
the chaplain, Adam de Port, Walter de Gloucester, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
William de Pont de L’Arche, and Pain Fitz-John; at Woodstock.® 
[1121-6.] 

418. Notification to William bishop of Winchester, William de Pont 
de l’Arche, and the barons of Wiltshire, of the grant to Roger bishop of 
Salisbury and the church there of the church of Hurstbourn and whatever 
Thurstan son of Vitalis holds of the king. It is attested by Ranulf the 
chancellor ; at Cricklade (‘ apud Grecheladam ’).’ 

6 Apr. In the chapter of St. Peter, York, on Wednesday before Easter,* 
before Archbishop Thurstan and the bishops Ranulf of Durham and Ouen 
of Evreux, the monks of Durham claim the church of Tynemouth. On 
Wednesday in Easter week (13 April) the claim is renewed at Durham 
before a large gathering of northern magnates, namely Robert de Brus, 


» Chartul. of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, ii. 108. Dated1121: ibid. i. 100 note. Acharter 
of confirmation, similarly addressed, was probably issued at the same time: ibid. 
ii. 97. 

* John of Worcester, p. 16; Eadmer, p. 293. 

* Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 162. * Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 178. 

5 Reg. Mag. Album, i. 65; Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 130; Mon. 
Anglic. vi. 1179, no. 22. 

* Cart. Antiq. roll N, no. 13 (6). * Sarum Charters (Rolls Series), no. 4. 

* ‘Media ferme Quadragesima.’ 
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Alan de Percy, Walter Espec, Forne son of Sigulf, Robert de Witvill, 
Odard the sheriff of the Northumbrians, and Arnold de Percy.* 

Fulk of Anjou reclaims his daughter, late the wife of William the 
king’s son. Accordingly she is sent home by Henry.? 

10 April. The king keeps Easter at Berkeley. 

419. Notification to Adam de Port, Walter de Gloucester, and the 
lieges of Herefordshire, of the grant to the church of St. Mary and St. Ethel- 
bert (of Hereford) and Bishop Richard of a three days’ fair at Hereford. 
It is attested by Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen, the bishops Roger of 
Salisbury and Theulf of Worcester; Ranulf the chancellor, William de 
Tancarvill, Adam de Port, Walter de Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, Geoffrey 
de Clinton, and Roger de Candos ; at Berkeley (‘ Berchelai ’), at Easter. 

420. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Richard bishop 
of Hereford of a park at Hereford. It is attested by Roger bishop of 
Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor, William de Tancarvill, and Geoffrey 
de Clinton; at Alveston (‘apud Alewestan’).5 [1121-2.] 

421. Notification to Archbishop Thurstan, Anschetill de Bulemer, and 
the barons of Yorkshire of the confirmation, for the souls of the king’s late 
wife and son, to the canons of St. Oswald’s, (Nostell), of various gifts made 
to them by Hugh de Muscamp, Alan de Creon, and others; and of the 
agreement which Archbishop Thomas II made between the canons of 
St. Oswald and of Featherston and the monks of La Charité (-sur-Loire).® 
It is attested by Archbishop Thurstan, Ranulf bishop of Durham, Ranulf 
the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, and Pain Fitz-John; at Clarendon.’ 
[1121-2.] 

422. Mandate to E(rnulf) bishop of Rochester to cause the abbess and 
nuns of Malling to have their tithes of Cuxton and ‘ Burestall’ as Bishop 
Gundulf gave them and as they held them in the time of Bishop Gundulf 
and Ralph, his predecessors. It is attested by John of Bayeux; at 
Clarendon.® [December 1120-June 1123.] 

423. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Miles of 
Gloucester of Sibil, daughter of Bernard de Neuf-Marché, with the lands 
of her said father and of her mother after their deaths, or during their 
lives if they are willing. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury 
and Robert of Lincoln, Ranulf the chancellor, Robert the king’s son, 
William de Tancarvill, Nigel de Aubigny, Pain Fitz-John, Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain, Geoffrey de Clinton, Ralph Basset, William de Aubigny the Breton ; 
at Winchester, between Easter and Whitsuntide in the year in which the 
king married the daughter of the duke of Louvain.® 

424, Charter of confirmation to the church of St. Mary, Rouen. It is 
attested by G(eoffrey) archbishop of Rouen, W(illiam) bishop of Winchester, 

1 Sym. of Durham, ii. 260-2. * Ibid, p. 263. * Chron. 

* Duncumb, Hist. of Herefordshire, i. 296. 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 106. 

* Established in the priory of St. John the Evangelist at Pontefract. 

7 Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E. xix, fo. 7d; Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, 
no. 1430. The record of a plea in 1285 states that Henry I in 1121 gave 12d. a day 
to Nostell: Abbrev. Placit. p. 2076. Cf. R. Mag. Pipae, p. 24. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 56. 

* Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 6. 
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R(oger) bishop of Salisbury, R (sic) count of Meulan, G(eoffrey) de Clinton, 
N(igel) de Aubigny, R(alph) Basset, R(anulf) the chancellor, and A(ubrey) 
de Ver ; at Winchester, ‘ anno incarnationis Dominice millesimo centesimo 
vicesimo secundo (sic), regni vero mei vicesimo primo ’.! 

425. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the church of 
Rouen and Archbishop Geoffrey of the manor of King’s Clere. It is attested 
by the bishops William of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, Robert of 
Lincoln, and Bernard of St. David’s; Ranulf the chancellor, William de 
Warenne (sic), Robert the king’s son, Nigel de Aubigny, William de 
Aubigny, William de Tancarvill, Geoffrey de Clinton, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, 
and Ralph Basset ; at Winchester? [1120-2.] 

426. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the canons of 
St. Oswald of liberty to build their church above the vivary (at Nostell), 
where they previously commenced to build it. It is attested by Ranulf 
the chancellor, Ranulf earl of Chester, Earl David, Walter Giffard, Nigel 
de Aubigny, William Peverel of Nottingham, Humphrey de Bohun, 
William Maltravers, and Peverel de Beauchamp; at Winchester.® 
[1120-2.} 

427. Notification to Archbishop Thurstan, Hugh de Laval, A(nschetil) 
de Bulemer the sheriff, the barons and lieges of Yorkshire, of the confirma- 
tion to the canons of St. Oswald of St. Oswald’s wood, which Robert de 
Lascy gave. Itis attested by Ranulf the chancellor and Nigel de Aubigny ; 
at Winchester.* [1120-2.] 

428. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to Pontius 
abbot of Cluny of the monastery of the Holy Trinity of Lenton, which 
William Peverel gave with the vill of Lenton, the church of St. Mary of 
Nottingham, &c., tithes of hides in the Peak, &c.; also of the church of 
Wigston (‘ Wichingest ’) given by Robert count of Meulan ; of two parts of 
the tithes of the demesne of Boney (co. Nott.), the church of Barton and 
a mediety of the church of Attenborough (co. Nott.), given by Odo de 
Bonai ; also of the king’s grant of a fair and liberties. It is attested by 
Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, Aubrey de Veer, and William 
de Aubigny ; at Winchester.5 [1114-22.] 

429. Notification to William (de Pont de |’Arche) the sheriff and the 
barons of Wiltshire of the grant to the church of St. Mary, Salisbury 
(‘Sarum ’) and Bishop Roger of certain churches in Wiltshire. It is attested 
by William bishop of Winchester, Ranulf the chancellor, Herbert the 
chamberlain, and Humphrey de Boun ; at Winchester.’ [1110-22.] 

430. These are the men who were present when King Henry con- 
firmed to Bernard the scribe the lands which he has in Cornwall, &c., 
namely Roger bishop of Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor and Geoffrey 
his chaplain, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel de Aubigny, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
Edward of Salisbury, William de St. Clare, and Grimbald the physician.’ 
[1121-2.] 


2 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 60. 2 Ibid. p. 462. 
* Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E, xix, fo.7; Farrer, Zarly Yorkshire Charters, no. 1427. 
* Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E. xix, fo.8; Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no, 1425. 
* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 149. ® Reg. of St. Osmund, i. 208. 

* Chartul. of Merton, Cleop. C. vii, fo. 76; ante, xiv. 418. 
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Evrard, ‘one of the king’s chapel’ and archdeacon of Salisbury, is 
elected to the see of Norwich.! 

29 May. At Whitsuntide the king holds.a great court at Westminster, 
at which he and the queen are again crowned.” 

431. Notification to Archbishop Thurstan, the ministers and lieges of 
Cumberland and Westmorland of the confirmation to St. Mary’s, York, 
and Abbot Richard of certain churches and tithes in Westmorland which 
have been given by Ranulf Meschin; and of the king’s grant of fuel in 
the forest of Carlisle. It is attested by Eustace Fitz-John and Jordan 
Paynel ; at Reading.® 

18 June. The abbey of Reading is founded on 14 kalends of July.‘ 

June. In June the king leads an expedition against the Welsh. The 
sons of the Welsh king (Cadwgan), after hearing of the drowning of Richard, 
earl of Chester, reduced two of his castles to ashes, slew many of his 
people, and laid waste a number of places in that province.® 

432. Notification to Robert bishop of Lincoln, the canons of St. Mary’s, 
Lincoln, the barons of Lincolnshire and Oxfordshire and those of the 
bishopric of Lincoln of the gift to the church of Lincoln and Bishop Robert 
of the prebend in the church of Long Sutton, co. Linc., and in the land 
of Horley, co. Oxon., which Bishop Ranulf and Ellis his son have for their 
lives, in augmentation of the prebend in the church of Lincoln. It is 
attested by Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen and Ranulf the chancellor ; 
at Hereford.’ [1110-16, 1121-2.] 

433. Notification to Richard bishop of Hereford, the sheriff, and lieges 
of Herefordshire of the confirmation to the monks of Tiron of land at 
Kington and Beverton, co. Hereford, given by Adam de Port. Itis attested 
by Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen, the bishops Roger of Salisbury and 
Richard of Hereford, Ranulf the chancellor, and Reginald Fitz-John ; 
at Hereford.® [1121-2.] 

434. Ranulf, physician to King Henry, grants to the monks of Mont- 
acute, with the consent of Robert de la Hai, then lord of Wentloog, land 
at Mendelgif. It is attested by King Henry, Robert de la Hai, Ranulf 
the king’s chancellor, Winebald de Balun, William then sheriff of Kaerdiff, 
Robert Sor, Roger de Sumeri, Robert Fitz-Joce, Herbert de St. Quintin, 
Landomar Ace, Aldred (sic) de Nichole and Robert his son.® 

435. Confirmation to the monks of Tiron of the gifts made by Robert 
Fitz-Martin (whose charter, dated 4 ides of September and attested by 
Bernard bishop of St. David’s, W(illiam) abbot of Tiron, Richard. Fitz- 
Gilbert, and. others, is recited). The signatories are: King Henry and 


1 John of Worcester, p. 16. 

’ Prescott, Chartul. of Wetherhal, no. 9. 

* Annals of Waverley, p. 218. A writ in the Reading chartulary (Harl. MS. 1708, 
fo. 17 d) proves that the abbey was founded before 23 April 1124, when Earl David 
succeeded to the Scottish crown, for it is addressed to him as earl, in conjunction with 
the bishop of Salisbury. 

5 * In aestate’: Chron. ° Sym. of Durham, ii. 263. 

7 Chartul. of St. Mary’s, Linc., Vesp. E. xvi, fo. 7d, no. 17; Mon. Anglic. vi. 1273, 
no. 30. 
* Round, Calendar, no. 1005. 
* Chartul. of Montacute (Somerset Rec. Soc.), no, 164. 


* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 243. 
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Queen Adelaide, Robert (Fitz-Martin), Bernard bishop (of St. David’s), 
Matilda (wife of Robert Fitz-Martin), Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Stephen 
(the sewer of Richard Fitz-Gilbert), Alvered (de Bennevill), and Humphrey 
(Fitz-Gosmer).! [1121-33.] 

436. Notification to Robert bishop of Coventry, Richard bishop of 
London, and the barons of Shropshire of the grant to the monks of 
St. Peter’s, Shrewsbury, of the multure of that city. It is attested by 
Bernard bishop of St. David’s, Grimbald® the physician, and Hamon 
Peverel ; at Bridgenorth (‘apud Brugiam’).$ [1121-3.] 

437. Notification to Robert bishop of Lincoln, Robert bishop of 
Coventry, Richard bishop of London, Gilbert the sheriff, and the barons, 
&c., of Huntingdonshire and Shropshire of the confirmation to Thurstan, 
the sewer of William Peverel of Dover, of a grant made by the same 
William Peverel of the land of ‘Goduig’ (in Huntingdonshire ?). It is 
attested by William Fitz-Odo and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Bridgenorth 
(‘ apud Bruges ’).* [1121-2.] 

438. Writ, addressed to Richard bishop of London, and all sheriffs 
in whose bailiwicks the abbot of Shrewsbury has lands, in favour of Godfrey 
abbot of Shrewsbury. It is attested by the bishops Richard of London, 
Bernard of St. David’s, and Robert of Chester; and Hamon Peverel ; 
at Condover (‘ apud Conedoveram’).5 [June-July 1121.] 

439. A charter of confirmation is issued in favour of the abbey of 
Shrewsbury. The signatories are : the king; Ralph archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; the bishops Richard of London, William of Winchester, Robert of 
Lincoln, Roger of Salisbury, Robert of Chester, Richard of Hereford, 
Theowulf of Worcester, Ralph of Chichester, John of Bath, Bernard of 
St. David’s, and David of Bangor ; Robert the king’s son, Stephen count 
of Mortain, Ranulf the chancellor, William de Tancarvill, Geoffrey de 
Clinton, Walter de Gloucester, Grimbald the physician, Robert de Stotes- 
beri, Evrard son of Earl Roger, William Peverel, Hamon his brother, 
Roger Fitz-Corbet, and Robert his brother, Fulcoin the sheriff, Herbert 
Fitz-Helgot, Baldwin de Bollers, Ulger the huntsman, and Ralph de 
Conedovre.® [1121-2.] 

440. Notification to Robert bishop of Coventry, Richard bishop of 
London, the barons and lieges of Shropshire, of the grant to the abbot and 
monks of Shrewsbury of the mill of Shrewsbury. It is attested by Richard 
bishop of London, Grimbald the physician, William the almoner and 
king’s chaplain, Hamon Peverel, and Fulcoin (‘ Fulcoius’) the sheriff ; 
at Shrewsbury (‘ apud Salopesberiam’).? [1121-6.] 

441, 30 June. On the morrow of the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
1121, John bishop of Bath is alleged to have held a court, in the presence 
of his friends and barons, to adjudicate in a cause concerning which he had 
received a writ issued by William the king’s son, ‘ cum sigillo regio’. There 

1 Mon. Anglic. iv. 130. * *Cunbert ’ in Chart, Roll. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 81. 

* Cart. Antiq. roll P, no. 15 (34) ; Cur. Regis R., Mich. 9 Hen. ITI, m. 12; Eyton, 
Hist. of Shropshire, i, 246. 

® Chartul. of Salop Abbey (MS. penes W. Farrer), no. 43 C. 


* Chartul. of Salop Abbey ; Coll. Topog, et Geneal. i. 191-6. 
* Chartul. of Salop Abbey, no. 47 B. 
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were present, besides the bishop himself, an Irish bishop named Maurice, 
the three archdeacons Johel of Salisbury, Girbert of Bath, and Arald, 
with others, and these witnesses: Patrick de Chaources, Hubert de 
Saint Susanna, Winibald de Baalun, Alexander de Aunou (‘ Alnoth’), 
Reinald de Dunstanvill, and others. 

The king leads an army as far as ‘ Snawedun’,? apparently without 
meeting much opposition. Maredudd son of Bleddyn and his nephews, 
the sons of Cadwgan, come and make submission and undertake to pay 
a fine of 10,000 head of cattle and sheep.® 

442. Notification to William bishop of Exeter, the sheriff of Devonshire, 
the barons and lieges of Devonshire of the acquittance of certain specified 
lands of St. Martin des Champs and the monks of Barnstaple from gelds, 
aids, and other exactions ‘a proximo Pentecoste postquam duxi uxorem 
Adelizam reginam in antea semper et imperpetuum’. It is attested by 
Walter de Gloucester and Henry de Pomereda ; at Westminster. [May- 
Sept. 1121.] 

443. c.3 Dec. ? At the prayer of Gilbert the sheriff the king expedites 
a charter of confirmation in favour of Merton priory, ‘ anno ab incarna- 
tione Domini M.c.xxI., regni autem mei vicesimo secundo’. The signatories 
are: the king and queen; the archbishops Ralph and Thurstan ; Ranulf 
the chancellor ; the bishops William of Winchester, William (sic) of London, 
Roger of Salisbury, Robert of Lincoln, Ranulf of Durham, William of 
Exeter, Evrard of Norwich, Theowulf of Worcester, Ernulf of Rochester, 
Ralph of Chichester, Robert of Chester, Richard of Hereford, Bernard of 
St. David’s, Hervey of Ely, and John of Bath ; Herbert abbot of West- 
minster, Hugh abbot of St. Augustine’s, William de Warenne, earl of 
Surrey, David earl of Lowthian, Waleran count of Meulan, Earl Ralph 
(sic), Robert earl of Gloucester, Stephen archdeacon (of Surrey), Simon 
dean of Leu . . ., Alexander archdeacon (of Salisbury).5 

444. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the 
monks of Tewkesbury of their possessions. It is attested by Roger bishop 
of Salisbury, Robert bishop of Lincoln, Robert (sic) count of Meulan, 
Robert earl of Gloucester,* Brien Fitz-Count, Hamon the sewer, and Walter 
de Gloucester ; at Winchester.” [1120-2.] 

445. Confirmation of a gift made in 1121 by William Malet to St. Mary’s, 
Bec. The signatories are the king, Queen Adeliza, the bishops William 
of Winchester and Roger of Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor, Drew 
de Muncei, Walter Fitz-Richard, Hugh de Gornai, Waleran count of 
Meulan, and Robert earl of Leicester.§ [1120-2.] 

446. Notification to Archbishop Thurstan, the justices, barons, and 
ministers of Yorkshire, of the confirmation of a gift made by Osbert the 


1 Two Bath Abbey Chartularies, n. 49. * Sym. of Durham, ii. 264. 

3 Annales Cambr., 8.a.; Brut-y-Tywysogion, s.a. 1118 (= 1121). 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 331 ; Round, Calendar, no. 1269. 

5 Mon. Anglic. vi. 247. 

* See Mr. Round in The Genealogist, N.S. iv. 129 ff. 

7 Probably spurious: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1494-1509, p. 103; Cart. Antiq. roll T, 
no. 23; Mon. Anglic. ii. 666. See Mr. Round’s remarks on this charter in Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, p. 431; The Genealogist, N.S., vii. 92-4. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 372. 
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sheriff to St. German’s, Selby, of land in Acaster. It is attested by the 
bishops Robert of Lincoln and Bernard of St. David’s, and Earl Robert 
the king’s son ; at [blank].1 (1115-16, 1121-2.] 

447, Mandate to Robert bishop of Lincoln and Gilbert the sheriff 
that neither man nor house shall remain in the holme (insula) of the abbot 
of Ramsey, save by the abbot’s permission. It is attested by Nigel de 
Aubigny ; at Brigstock.? [c. 1110-22.] 

William Fitz-Ansger dies before the year 1122.3 

25 Dec. The king celebrates the feast of the Nativity at Norwich. 

31 Dec. Richard abbot of St. Mary’s, York, dies on the day before the 
kalends of January.5 


1122. 


448. Notification to the bishop of Norwich and the lieges of Norfolk 
of the confirmation to the monks of St. Alban’s at Binham, of land which 
Robert (Godchild) ® holds in the vill of Wells (co. Norfolk), to be held 
after the death of the said Robert as it was given by Peter de Valoignes, 
Roger his son, and the said Robert. It is attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; 
at (King’s) Cliff (‘ apud Clivam’).? [1110-29.] 

449. Writ, addressed to all sheriffs in whose bailiwicks the abbess of 
Barking has lands, directing that Adelica® the abbess shall hold her lands, 
&c., freely as heretofore. It is attested by W(illiam) de Aubigny the 
Breton ; at (King’s) Cliff.® [1107-33.] 

450. Mandate to Richard bishop of Hereford, and all bishops in 
whose dioceses the abbot of Shrewsbury has churches, lands, and tithes, 
in favour of the abbot of Shrewsbury. It is attested by Bernard bishop of 
St. David’s ; at (Green’s ?) Norton.2° [1121-7.] 

26 Mar. The king celebrates Easter at Northampton." 

451. Notification, addressed generally, that the monks of St. Martin’s, 
Battle, shall hold in peace, with certain liberties, their lands, including 
Appledram, which they have received in exchange for Reading. It is 
attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, Ranulf the chancellor, and Nigel 
de Aubigny ; at Northampton.” [1121-2.] 

452. Notification to Richard bishop of London, Aubrey de Ver, the 
sheriffs, barons and lieges of London of the grant to Norman the prior 
and the canons of the Holy Trinity (Christchurch), London, that they may 
enclose with walls the road between their church and the wall of the city ; 
and that the said road shall now be before their church on the other side. 
It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, and Ralph 
Basset ; at Northampton.!* (1121-2.] 


1 Chartul. of Selby, n. 30. 2 Chartul. of Ramsey, ii. 81. 

* Delisle, Rouleaux des Mortis, p. 293. * Chron. 

5 Chron. of St. Mary’s, York, Bodl. Libr. 8 W. 46, fo. 94; Mon. Anglic. iii. 569. 

® Mon. Anglic. iii. 346. 

? Chartul. of Binham, Claud. D. xiii, fo. 40 d. 

® ? Lege Agnes. ® Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 285. 

10 Chartul. of Salop Abbey, no. 47 C. 1 Chron. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, p. 174. A similar notification was attested by Roger 
bishop of Salisbury at Winchester: Mon. Anglic. iii. 247, no. 16. 
18 Mon. Anglic. vi. 155, note 5; from Stevens’s Continuation. 
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453. Grant to the canons regular of the Holy Trinity, London, for the 
soul of Queen Matilda, late the king’s wife, of £25 blanche yearly from the 
issues of the same Queen Matilda at Exeter, which she gave them during 
her life ; and that whosoever be sheriff of Devon shall pay them to the 
canons at Easter and Michaelmas, in London; also grant of the gate of 
Al(d)gate with the soc belonging to the same, and that the canons shall 
have the soc of the English Cnihtengild, with the lands and liberties belong- 
ing to the same. It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor, G(eoffrey) de 
Clinton, and Ralph Basset ; at Northampton.’ [1121-2.] 

454. Notification to Robert bishop of Lincoln, Earl David, and generally, 
of the confirmation to the priory of St. Andrew, Northampton, of their 
possessions, It is attested by the bishops Robert of Chester and Hervey 
of Ely, Ranulf the chancellor, Geoffrey de Gliriton, Ralph Basset, and 
Hugh de Legrecestria ; at Northampton.? [1121-2.] 

455. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the 
church of St. Oswald, Nostell, and Prior Adelwald of the church of Tickhill, 
which Roger de Bulli gave to the prior and canons. It is attested by 
Waleran count of Meulan, Ranulf the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, 
Robert de Brus, Roger Fitz-Richard, and Pain Fitz-John; at North- 
ampton.? [1121-2.] 

456. Writ, addressed to Evrard bishop of Norwich, Robert Fitz- 
Walter (the sheriff), and the lieges of Norfolk, directing that the monks 
of Binham shall make certain roads as they please. It is attested by Nigel 
de Aubigny ; at Hertford.* [1121-9.] 

457. Notification to William bishop of Winchester, Gilbert the sheriff, 
and the barons of Surrey of the grant to the monks of Bermondsey of the 
manor of Waddon (in Croydon). It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor 
and Nigel de Aubigny ; at Waltham.' [c. 1110-22.] 

458. Writ, addressed to the justices, sheriffs, barons, foresters, officials, 
and lieges of Cumberland, directing that the canons of Carlisle shall have 
the bounds of their forest as the king gave them to them in alms, and as 
he ordered them to be determined. It is attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; 
at Waltham.® [1121-9.] 

2 May ? Gwymund the king’s chaplain reads the lesson on one of the 
Rogation days, when the king is hearing mass,’ possibly at Oxford. 

459. Notification to the sheriff and citizens of Oxford of the grant 
to the canons regular of St. Frideswide’s of the monastery of St. Frideswide. 
It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor ; at Oxford.® [1111-22.]} 

14 May. At Whitsuntide the king is at Windsor® for two days and 
at Westminster for the remainder of Whit-week.” 

460. Notification to William bishop of Winchester, Gilbert the sheriff, 

1 Ibid. p. 157, note 11. * Add. Ch. 57166; Mon, Anglic. v. 192. 

° Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E. xix, fo. 8. 


* Chartul. of Binham, Claud. D. xiii, fo. 41 d. 

5 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv: 182. 

* Ibid. iii. 82. Possibly issued after the king’s visit to Carlisle later in the year. 
” Chartul. of St. Frideswide’s, Oxon., i. 9. 

® Ibid. i. 11. See ibid, note 1, p. 10. 

® Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244, 

4° Rob. of Torigny, p. 105. 


Mm2 
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the barons and lieges of Surrey of the grant to the abbey of Chertsey, and 
Abbot Hugh of the manor of Ham (near Kingston-on-Thames). It is 
attested by Ranulf bishop of Durham, Evrard bishop of Norwich, and 
Maurice of Windlesore ; at (Windsor ?).1 [1121-3.] 

461. Notification to Evrard bishop of Norwich, Robert Fitz-Walter 
the sheriff, the barons and lieges of Suffolk of the grant to the monks of 
St. Edmund’s of land which Berard has surrendered to them, which 
the king gave him of the demesne of their church. It is attested by 
Ranulf the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, and Maurice of Windlesore ;? 
(at Windsor ?), [1121-3.] 

462. Confirmation to the canons regular of St. Oswald’s, Nostell, of 
various gifts made to them by Ilbert de Lascy (sic), Robert de Lascy, 
Archbishop Thurstan, and others. The signatories are: the king; Arch- 
bishop Thurstan ; the bishops Richard of Hereford, William of Winchester, 
and Evrard of Norwich ; Eustace Fitz-John, Pain Fitz-John,; and Walter 
Espec.* [1121-7.] 

463. Robert the king’s son notifies W(illiam) de Ainesford and his 
wife H( ) that he has rendered to William Mauduit the land 
(of Fyfield) which Robert Mauduit his brother held of him (the king’s son), 
and directs him to be answerable therefor to the said William, as he used 
to be to Robert (Mauduit), William’s brother. It is attested by Richard 
the constable ; at London.‘ [1121-3.] 

On Whit-Tuesday the king goes to London, and after Whit-week 
he proceeds into Kent,5 in the expectation of meeting his daughter, the 
queen of Germany, who has sent word that she wishes to come to England. 
She is hindered from coming—so folks said—by the count of Flanders, 
who forbade her to pass through his land. 

464. Notification to Ranulf earl of Chester, Hugh de Leicester (‘ Legre- 
cestria ’), and the barons of Lincolnshire of the restoration to Robert 
bishop of Lincoln of 6 bovates in Brough (-on-Bain), and 6 carucates in 
Willingham, which Ralph Basset has deraigned to be in the royal demesne. 
It is attested by Ranulf the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, William de 
Tancarvill, and Geoffrey de Clinton; at Guildford (‘apud Geldefordam ’).® 

465. Writ addressed to the sheriffs, ministers, and barons of England 
and Wales notifying them of the grant of acquittance of toll to the men of 
the monks of Battle. Itis attested by Richard the chaplain ; at Rochester.” 
[1100-33.] : 

466. Notification to William bishop of Winchester, the sheriff of Hamp- 
shire, the reeve of Winchester, the barons and lieges of ‘ Hamscira’ and 
Winchester of the restoration to William Mauduit (‘ Maledoctus ’) of the . 
whole dower of his mother, which his father (William) gave her, after her 

1 Mon. Anglic. i. 432, no. 15. 

* Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo. 25 (45). 

* Chartul. of Nostell, Vesp. E. xix, fo. 150; Farrer, Early’ Yorkshire Charters, 
no. 1428. A doubtful charter. 

* Add. MS. 28024, fo. 28d. See no. 466. 

5 Rob. of Torigny, p. 105; Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244; Twysden, Decem Scripitt., 
col, 1014. 

* Chartul. of St. Mary’s, Linc., Vesp. E. xvi, fo. 8d; ante, xxiii. 725; Mon. 
Anglic. vi. 1274, no. 38. ”. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, p. 174. 
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decease ; until which time William de Pont de |’Arche shall pay him 
£10 a year. Grant also of the land of Fyfield (‘ Fihida ’), which his father 
held of Robert Fitz-Hamon, and Robert, the king’s son, has granted to 
him. It is attested by R(obert) bishop of Lincoln, Ranulf bishop of 
Durham, Nigel de Aubigny, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Edward de Saresberia, 
Robert de Crevecor, Robert de Ver, Robert de Ollei, and Hamon de 
Amando ; at Perry Court (‘ apud Peri’).! [May or June 1122.] 

467, Grant, addressed generally, to the church of St. John, Beverley, 
and Archbishop Thurstan, of an increase of three days to the two days’ 
fair at Beverley. It is attested by Robert bishop of Lincoln and Nigel 
de Aubigny ; at Perry (Court).? 

10 June. Girmund, abbot of Winchcomb, dies on 4 ides of June.® 

468. Notification to the bishop of Lincoln, the sheriff, barons, and 
lieges of Lincolnshire of the confirmation of a gift of land and property 
made by Ralph de Limesi to the church of St. Mary of Hertford. This the 
king does ‘ pro meipso et pro uxore mea Matilda regina et pro pueris 
nostris et pro Willelmo filio nostro et uxore sua et filiis suis’ (sic). It is 
attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, R(obert) bishop of Lincoln, Geoffrey 
abbot of Winchester, Ranulf the chancellor, and Nigel de Aubigny; at 
Westminster. [1120-2.] 

469. Notification, addressed generally, of the king’s consent to an 
exchange of lands made between Roger bishop of Salisbury and Hugh 
prior of Lewes. It is attested by Robert bishop of Lincoln, Ranulf the 
chancellor, Walter de [Gloucester], Ralph Basset, and Geoffrey de Clinton ; 
at Westminster.® [1120-2.] 

470. Mandate to William the chamberlain and Aubrey de Ver, all the 
chamberlains their successors, and the sheriffs of London to pay from 
the farm of London to the sacristan of St. Peter’s, Westminster, one half- 
penny daily to purchase a light to burn before the tomb of Queen Matilda 
from Michaelmas past for evermore. It is attested by Roger bishop of 
Salisbury, Robert bishop of Lincoln, Ranulf the chancellor, and Ralph 
Basset ; at Westminster.” [1120-2.] 

471. Notification to Ralph archbishop of Canterbury, William de 
Hammesford the sheriff, the barons and lieges of Kent, of the grant to 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and Abbot Hugh of a market in the isle of 
Thanet. It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, Ralph (sic) the 
chancellor, and Nigel de Aubigny ; at Westminster. [1114-22.] 

472. Notification to Robert de (sic) Bercherol and the barons of the 
honor late of Otuer son of Earl (Hugh) of the grant to the monks of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, of the church of Sawbridgeworth. It is attested 
by the chancellor and Geoffrey de Clinton.® [1120-32.] 


1 Add. MS. 28024, fo. 28 ; also on fo. 28d. See no. 463. 

? Harl. MS. 560, fo. 25; Farrer, Zarly Yorkshire Charters, no. 94. 

* Mon, Anglic. ii. 298. * Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, p. 322. 

5 First abbot of Reading ; said to have been appointed in 1123. 

* Chartul. of Lewes, Vesp. F. xv, fo. 80 d. 

* Chartul. of St. Peter’s, Westm., fo. 363d; Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, p. 156. 

* Hist. Mon. S. Augustini, p. 365. 

* Chartul. of St. Peter’s, Westm., Faust. A. iii, fo. 75; Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, 
p. 156, 
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478. Mandate to Robert bishop of Lincoln to keep with Abbot Herbert 
and the monks of Westminster the agreement, made in the time of 
William II, between the same Robert and Gilbert abbot of Westminster 
concerning the manor of Leosne (Lesnes), which the bishop holds of them. 
It is attested by Roger Fitz-Richard ; at Woodstock.! [1121-3.] 

June-Sept. Robert the king’s son is created earl of Gloucester.* 

474, Notification to William bishop of Exeter and the archdeacons 
of Devon of the confirmation of an agreement made before the king 
between Roger bishop of Salisbury and Serlo the king’s collector of Devon- 
shire. It is attested by the bishops William of Winchester and Robert 
of Lincoln, Robert earl of Gloucester, and Robert earl of Leicester ; 
at Westminster. 

Oct. After Michaelmas the king enters the parts of Northumbria from 
York,* and visits Durham. 

475. Notification to the sheriffs and ministers of Northumberland that 
the king retains the church and monks of Tynemouth in his own hands and 
wills that neither the abbot of St. Albans nor the prior of Durham shall 
interfere with them. It is attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; at Durham.® 

20 Oct. Ralph of Escures, archbishop of Canterbury, dies on 13 kalends 
of November.’ 

From Durham the king moves towards the western sea to inspect the 
city of Carlisle, which he commands to be strengthened with a castle and 
keep, for which object he makes a provision.’ 

He returns to York, where he hears some important complaints made 
by the citizens and people of the county.® 

6 Dec. Two monks of St. Evroul find the king at York on the feast: of 
St. Nicholas the bishop of Myra,'° 

476. Notification to John bishop of Lisieux, Stephen count of Mortain, 
Robert de la Haye, and the barons and lieges of Normandy, of the con- 
firmation of the election of Warin des Essarts to be abbot of St. Evroul. 
It is attested by Archbishop Thurstan, William de Tancarvill, and William 
de Aubigny ; at York." 

477. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the monks 
of Noion of the gifts which William count of Evreux gave them in England. 
It is attested by Thurstan archbishop of York, John bishop of Lisieux, 
Stephen count of Mortain, Robert de Hai, William de Tancarvill, William 
de Aubigny, and Hamon de Falaise ; at York.” 

478. Letters of protection, addressed generally, are issued in favour 
of the prior and convent of the Holy Trinity, Kirkham, They are attested 


1 Chartul. of St. Peter's, Westm., Faust. A. iii, fo. 67 d ; Robinson, Gilbert Crispin , 
p. 157. 

2? See Round, The Genealogist, N.S., iv. 139-40. Cf. ante, nos. 443 and 466, and 
no. 474. 3 Reg. of St. Osmund’s, i. 381. 

* Sym. of Durhan, ii. 267 ; Rob. of Torigny, p. 105, 

5 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244. 

* Craster, Hist. of Northumb. viii. 55, note 17; Mon. Anglic. iii. 317 b. 

? Eadmer, p. 302. On 14 Kal. Nov., feria v: John of Worcester, p. 17. 

® Sym. of Durham, ii, 267 ; Chron. de Mailros, s. a. 

* Sym. of Durhan, ii. 267. #0 Orderic, iv. 435. 

u Ibid. pp. 434-6. ® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 333. 
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by Archbishop Thurstan, Adelulf prior of St. Oswald’s, Earl David, and 
Nigel de Aubigny ; at York.! 

479. Writ, addressed to Anschetil (de Bulemer) the sheriff, the reeves 
and ministers of Driffield, Pocklington, Kilham, Pickering, and Aldborough, 
directing that Hugh dean (of York) shall have the due tithes of the royal 
desmesne. It is attested by Walter Espec; at York. 

480. Writ addressed to Ralph de Belfou and Hubert de Montchenesy 
(‘de Monte Canesi’) directing that the monks of Eye shall hold their 
lands, &c., as beneficially as they held them in the time of Robert Malet. 
It is attested by William de Hocton ; at York.® 

481. Confirmation, addressed generally, to the canons of Bridlington 
of the carucate of land (in Bridlington) which Gertrude, wife of Jordan 
(Paynel), and Stephen (de Meinill) her son, gave, and Stephen of Albemarle 
confirmed. It is attested by William de Tancarvill and Walter Espec ; 
at York. 

482. Grant to William son of Ulf (de Grimthorpe) of land in Grimthorpe 
and other places in Yorkshire. It is attested by Robert de Ferrers, Walter 
Espec, Roger de Valoignes, and Forne son of Sigulf; at Nottingham. 
[1120-9.] 

483. Mandate to Robert bishop of Chester and Godfrey the archdeacon 
(of Derby) to cause the king’s church of Darley, co. Derby, to have the 
tithes which belong to it. It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury ; 
at Nottingham.* [1121-6.] 

484, Notification to the justices, sheriffs, and foresters of Yorkshire 
of the grant to the hospital of St. Peter, York, of materials in the royal 
forest in Yorkshire for building and burning. It is attested by Archbishop 
Thurstan, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, and Eustace Fitz-John; at Nottingham.’ 
[1120-33.] 

485. Writ, addressed to Archbishop Thurstan, Nigel de Aubigny, and 
Rainald Bucell, directing that the church of Pickering shall have its parish, 
as in King Edward’s days. It is attested by William de Warenne (sic); 
at (East) Bridgeford (‘ apud Bruggeford ’).8 [1114-16 or 1120-30.] 

25 Dec. The king celebrates Christmas at Dunstable, where he is 
accompanied by Ranulf the chancellor. Here envoys from the count 
of Anjou find him.” 

486. Notification to Odard the sheriff and the justices of Northumber- 
land of the grant to the abbot of St. Albans and monks of Tynemouth 
of warren in their Jands in Northumberland. It is attested by William de 
Pirou and Henry de Pomerey ; at Dunstable.” 

29 Dec. John bishop of Bath dies on 4 kalends of January.” 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 311. 

2 Reg. Mag. Album, i. 64; Farrer, Zarly Yorkshire Charters, no. 429. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 362. * Lancaster, Chartul. of Bridlington, p. 212. 

5 Archaeologia, vi. 49. ® Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 138. 

7 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 438 ; Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 167. 

® Reg. Mag. Album, pt. ii, fo. 11; Harly Yorkshire Charters, no. 399. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244. #0 Chron. 

1 Craster, Hist. of Northumb. viii. 55, note 16. 

2 John of Worcester, p. 17. ‘ The day after the Nativity’: Sym. of Durham, 
ii. 268. 
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1128. 


c.1 Jan, From Dunstable the king rides to Berkhampstead, to be the 
guest of Ranulf the chancellor at his castle there. On the way, when the 
royal party are in sight of the castle, Ranulf falls from his horse and is 
ridden over by a monk, receiving injuries from which he dies in the course 
of a few days.! 

10 Jan. From Berkhampstead the king moves to Woodstock. Here, 
on 4 ides of January, he is riding in the deer-park, between Roger bishop 
of Salisbury and Robert bishop of Lincoln, towards a remarkable place 
where he has caused lodges to be constructed for the housing of wild 
animals and their keepers.2 Suddenly the bishop of Lincoln sinks down and 
dies ere he can be removed to his lodgings.® 

2 Feb. Inresponse tothe royal summons the bishops, abbots, and thegns 
throughout England attend a council at Gloucester on Candlemas Day, 
at which the king bids them elect an archbishop of Canterbury.‘ 

4 Feb. After two days’ debate between those who were of the order of 
monks and those of the clerical orders William of Corbeil, canon of St. Osyth 
(Chiche), is elected, and to him the king grants the archbishopric.® 

At this time, if not during the past month, the king appoints Geoffrey 
Rufus, the chaplain (of the late chancellor ?), to be his chancellor. 

487. Writ, addressed to Walter de Gloucester, Warin sheriff of Somerset, 
and the ministers of Somerset, directing that the monks of Bath shall be 
free of all pleas, &c., except of murders and highway robberies, ‘dum 
fuerint in manu mea’, It is attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; at Gloucester.® 

488. Writ, addressed to Walter de Beauchamp and the ministers of 
Worcestershire, directing that the property of the monks of Gloucester 
and of their men shall be quit of toll and customs. It is attested by Walter 
de Gloucester ; at Gloucester.” [1121-33.] 

25 Mar. On the day of the Annunciation of St. Mary the king is at 
Woodstock. He gives the bishopric of Bath to Godfrey of Louvain, the 
queen’s chaplain and chancellor.® At the same time’ (‘ ipso quadragesimali 
tempore ’) the bishopric of Lincoln is given to Alexander archdeacon of 
Salisbury," nephew of Roger bishop of Salisbury and chief justice of 
England.!” 

The king has an interview with the primate and Archbishop Thurstan 
at Woodstock. 

The envoys of Fulk, count of Anjou, who was angered because the 
king retained the dower of his late son’s wife,!4 return with hostile intent 
to their own country. 


1 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244; Rob. of Torigny, p. 105. 

* William of Malmesbury, G@. R. ii. 485; Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 244. 

’ Chron. ; Roger of Howden, i. 180. 

* Chron. 5 Chron. ; Rob. of Torigny, p. 105. 

® Two Bath Chartularies, no. 48. ” Chartul. of St. Peter's, Glouc., no. 644. 

* Hugh the Chantor, p. 200. * Chron. 

10 * At Easter at Winchester ’, in respect of both appointments: Rob. of Torigny, 
p- 105. "1 John of Worcester, p. 17; Sym. of Durham, ii. 269. 
% Chron., where the date of appointment is said to be at Easter. 
18 Hugh the Chantor, p. 200. 
** William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii. 498. 18 Chron, 
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The king, having learnt of the giving of a daughter of Fulk of Anjou 
to his nephew William with a promise that he should be the count’s heir 
in every part of his inheritance, takes counsel with his court at Woodstock 
and (after Easter) sends his son Robert and Ranulf earl of Chester to 
Normandy with a numerous company of knights to guard certain places.’ 

489. The king notifies Ralph de Aencurt, William de Luvetot, and the 
lieges of Nottinghamshire that he wills that the monks of Durham shall 
hold two carucates of land which they deraigned in his court against 
Fulk de Luisours, according to the verdict of the county (court). It is 
attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; at Woodstock.? [1120-9.] 

15 April. At Easter the king is at Winchester, where he remains 
during all Easter-tide.? 

15 April. Hugh de Amiens, prior of St. Pancras, Lewes, is appointed 
abbot of the new abbey which the king has founded at Reading, on 
17 kalends of May. 

490. Notification, addressed generally, that the canonicatus of 
St. Mary’s, Southwark (‘ Sudewerca ’), shall be established and shall have 
all its liberties. It is attested by the bishops William of Winchester, 
William of Exeter, and Bernard of St. David’s ; Siefrid abbot of Glaston- 
bury, William earl of Warenne, William de Aubigny, Robert de Ferrers, 
R(oger) nephew of Hubert, and William de Pont de |’Arche ; at Winches- 
ter.5 [1120-5.] 

491. A confirmation is issued in favour of the monastery of St. Peter, 
Exeter. The signatories are: the king; Queen Adeliza; the archbishops 
William of Canterbury and Thurstan of York; the bishops Richard of 
London, William of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, Alexander (elect) 
of Lincoln, Evrard of Norwich, Hervey of Ely, Ralph of Chichester, Ranulf 
of Durham, Robert of Coventry, Theold of Worcester, Bernard of 
St. David’s, Richard of Hereford, and Godfrey (elect) of Bath ; Geoffrey 
the chancellor; the abbots Geoffrey of St. Peter’s, Winchester, Osbert 
of Tavistock, Thurstan of Sherbourne, Vincent of Abingdon, and Siefrid 
of Glastonbury ; * the earls Robert of Gloucester, William (de Warenne) of 
Surrey, David of Huntingdon, Ranulf of Chester, Roger (de Beaumont) 
of Warwick, and Robert of Leicester ; the sewers Hugh Bigot and William 
de Pirou ; William de Aubigny, Nigel de Aubigny, Richard Fitz-Baldwin, 

Baldwin de Redvers, Johel de Berdestapul, Guy de Toteneis, Robert de 
Badenton, William Fitz-Odo, Goislin de Pomerey (‘de Pomereda’), 
Rainald de Vautort (‘de Valle Torta’), William Fitz-Richard, Herbert 
de Aunou (‘de Alneto’), Humphrey de Bohun, and Walter Fitz-Turstin.’ 

During Lent*® (or after Easter ?) the two archbishops, William of 
Canterbury and Thurstan of York, with Bernard bishop of St. David’s, 

1 Sym. of Durham, ii. 267. 

* Original in Durham Treasury, 2. 1. Regalium, G. i, n. 7; Journ. of Brit. Arch. 
Assoc, xxix. 240; Hist. Dunelm. Script. p. xxxi. 

* Chron. 

* Flores Histor. ii. 49; Mon. Anglic. iv. 30, n. 

5 Add. Ch. 44694 (inspeximus of Henry VI); Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 34. 

** William abbot of Cerne’ added in Mon. Anglic. ii. 539 b. 

* Dep. Keeper’s Rep. xxx, app., p. 207. See Round, Feudal England, p. 482. 
* In Lent: Chron. 
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Siefrid abbot of Glastonbury, Anselm abbot of St. Edmund’s, John 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and Giffard the king’s domestic chaplain, go 
to Rome; the primate to obtain the pall. The primate returns before 
22 July following. 

19 May. The city of Lincoln is almost totally destroyed by fire on 
14 kalends of June.” 

492. Writ, addressed to Theowulf bishop of Worcester, Robert bishop 
of Chester, Earl Roger (de Beaumont), Geoffrey de Clinton, and the 
barons of Warwickshire, in favour of the church of All Saints, Warwick. 
[t is attested by (Alexander ?) bishop of Lincoln ; at Woodstock. 

498. Notification to the bishop of Bath, the sheriffs, barons, and lieges 
of Somerset of the confirmation to the monks of Montacute of the manor 
of Tintihull, as Ranulf the chancellor gave it, and so that the church 
of Cluny shall have 100s. yearly for the anniversary of the chancellor. 
It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, William 
de Tancarvill, William de Aubigny, and Nigel de Aubigny ; at Woodstock.* 
[1123-27.] 

494. Notification to the bishop of Lincoln, Earl David, (Robert) earl 
of Leicester, Ranulf earl of Chester, the lords of whom Geoffrey Ridel 
held lands, and the sheriffs of counties in whose bailiwicks the said Geoffrey 
held lands, of the gift of Geoffrey’s daughter to Richard Basset to wife 
with the custody of Geoffrey’s land until Robert Ridel can be a knight 
(subject to other provisions), This is done at the prayer of Ranulf (earl) 
of Chester, William (de Roumare) his brother, Nigel de Aubigny, and 
others his kinsmen, Geva his mother, Geoffrey chancellor of Earl Ranulf, 
Simon dean of Lincoln, William (Meschin) son of Ranulf, Thomas de 
St. John, Geoffrey de Clinton, Pain Fitz-John, William de Aubigny, 
William de Bowhun, Robert Musard, Robert Basset, Osmund Basset, 
Thurstan Basset, William the constable of Ranulf earl of Chester, Ralph 
Fitz-Norman, and Hugh Maubanck ; at Windsor. [1120-3.] 

3-10 June. During Whit-week the king is at Portsmouth, waiting for 
a fair wind.® 

495. Confirmation by Hugh de Laval to the monastery of St. Mary 
de La Charité, to the use of the Benedictine monks in the monastery of 
St. John the Evangelist of the castle of Kirkby (Pontefract), of the gifts 
made by Robert de Lascy and the grantor, and others. The signatories 
are: the king, Richard de Brus, the bishops Roger of Salisbury and Robert 
of Chester, Geoffrey the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, Robert de 
Oilli, Thomas de St. John, Robert de Sigillo, Hugh Bigot the sewer, Bald- 
win Fitz-Gilbert, William de Munfichet, Earl David, Ellis abbot of the 
Mount (‘ de Monte’), Hugh de Brietel, and Richard bishop of Hereford.’ 
[1123-4.] 

496. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the monks 
of St. John’s, Pontefract, of various possessions. It is attested by 





1 John of Worcester, p. 17; Hugh the Chantor, pp. 201-6. 
? Chron. 3% Mon. Anglic. vi. 1327. * Ibid. v. 167, no. 5. 
5 Rot. Sloan, xxxi. 4, no. 47. ® Chron. 
? Chartul. of Pontefract at Woolley Hall, fo. 1 d (Yorkshire Rec. Soc., vol. xxv, 
pt. i, p. 21). 
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[Thurstan] archbishop of York and the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Robert 
of Chester, and Richard of Hereford; Richard de Brus, Geoffrey the 
chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, Robert de Oilli, Thomas de St. John, 
Hugh Bigot, William de Munfichet, Hugh de Bretoil, and Robert de 
Sigillo.? [1123-6.] 

497. Notification to T(heoulf) bishop of Worcester, R(obert) earl of 
Gloucester, the barons and lieges of Gloucestershire, of the confirmation 
to Walter de Gloucester of the land of Edric son of Chetel. It is attested by 
Pain Fitz-John, William de Pirou, Hugh Bogit, and Walter de Beauchamp ; 
at Portsmouth, ‘in transfretatione mea ’.? 

498. Notification to William bishop of Exeter, Richard Fitz-Baldwin 
the sheriff, the reeve, barons, and lieges of Devonshire, and the burgesses 
and ministers of Exeter, of the confirmation to the canons of the Holy 
Trinity (Christchurch), London, of £25 yearly by weight of the rents of 
the late Queen Matilda in Exeter, which she gave tothem. It is attested 
by Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, and Geoffrey de Clinton ; 
at Portsmouth? [1123 or 1127.] 

499. Notification to Ralph bishop of Chichester, William Fitz-Auger, 
and the barons of Sussex of the grant to the monks of Battle of the manor 
of Appledram, in exchange for their possessions in Reading, with 40s. of 
yearly rent in Appledram which the king had previously retained. It is 
attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury and Adam de Port ; at Portsmouth. 

500. Notification to the bishop of Norwich, and generally, of the con- 
firmation to the monastery of Binham of two carucates of land in Walsing- 
ham and a mediety of the church there, given by Roger de Valoignes. 
Itis attested by Nigel de Aubigny ; at Portsmouth.> [1120-9.] 

501. Mandate to W(illiam) archbishop of Canterbury to preserve the 
lands and men of the abbess of Malling from injury. It is attested by 
Earl David; at Portsmouth.® 

11 June. On Monday in the week next after Whit-week the king 
sails from Portsmouth.’ 

The king causes the keep of the castle of Caen to be strengthened.® 

Aug.—Sept. Amaury de Montfort count of Evreux, William de Rou- 
mare, Waleran count of Meulan, Hugh de Montfort (sic), Hugh de Chateau- 
neuf, and William Louvel of Ivry rebel against Henry.® 

Beginning Oct. The king is at Rouen, where he causes the keep to be 
strengthened and surrounded by a curtain wall. He takes steps to 
suppress the rising of Amaury count of Evreux and his colleagues." 

20 Oct. Theowulf bishop of Worcester dies on 13 kalends of November.” 

27 Oct. Serlo bishop of Sées dies on Friday, 6 kalends of November." 


1 Chartul. of Pontefract, fo. 21 d (Yorkshire Rec. Soc. xxv, no. 72). 

* Duchy of Lanc., Royal Charters, no. 5; Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 10. 
3 Cott. Ch. vii, no. 2; Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Charters, no. 7. 

* Campbell Ch. xvi. 13; Mon. Anglic. iii. 247. 

5 Chartul. of Binham, Claud. D. xiii, fo. 40 d. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, v. 56. 7 Sym. of Durham, ii. 273. 

® Flores Histor. ii. 50. 

® Orderic, iv. 441. ” Flores Histor. ii. 50. 

" Orderic, iv. 448. 2 John-of Worcester, p. 18. 

3 Orderic, iv. 444-7. 
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On the following day the king sends John bishop of Lisieux from the siege 
of Pont-Audemer to the bishop’s funeral.* 

Oct.-Nov. The king proceeds to Waleran count of Meulan’s castle of 
Pont-Audemer, which he takes after a siege which has lasted six weeks.* 
With the assistance of troops collected from Coutances and other districts 
by Robert earl of Gloucester and Nigel de Aubigny, the king takes the 
castle of Montfort.* 

Possibly the king moves to Gisors. Theobald Pain de Gisors is deprived 
of his patrimony and Henry gives it to Hugh, second son of Theobald Pain.* 
Possibly at this time Henry grants Burton Latimer, co. Northampton, to 
Alan de Dinan, ‘ who fought against the champion (pugilis) of the king 
of France between Gysorz and Trie ’.5 

502. Grant, addressed generally for England, to the monastery of 
Mont St. Michel of land in Devonshire, in exchange for the monastery’s 
churches of Wargrave and Cholsey, which the king has given to the abbey 
of Reading in alms, It is attested by John bishop of Lisieux, Geoffrey 
the chancellor, William earl of Warenne, William de Tancarvill, Geoffrey 
de Clinton, William de Pont de |’Arche, and Thomas de St. John; at 
Perriers-sur-Andelle (‘ apud Pirarios super Andelam’).® [1123-9.] 

508. Notification to the bishop of Norwich (‘ Tetford’), the barons, 
sheriff, ministers, and lieges of Suffolk and Norfolk of the confirmation 
to the nuns of Redlingfield of the endowments which have been given by 
Emma countess of Guisnes (‘ Gennes ’), with the consent of Stephen count 
of Mortain. It is attested by William earl of Warenne and William de 


Tanei ; at Aumale (‘ apud Albam Marlam’).? [1123-35.] 
8 Dec. Robert abbot of Tewkesbury dies on 6 ides of December.® 
14 Dec. ? Ralph bishop of Chichester dies.® 


1124. 

504. A release of certain land by Thomas de St. John to the monks 
of Mont St. Michel in the time of Abbot Richard, and after the grantor’s 
return from captivity at Gorron in Mayenne, is made before King Henry 
at Argentan. It is attested by Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen, the bishops 
John of Lisieux and Richard of Bayeux, Robert de la Hai the sewer, 
William de Tancarvill, William de Aubigny the butler, and William 
(de Aubigny) the Breton. [1123-8.] 

505. Writ to the justices, &c., of Norfolk and Suffolk directing that 
St. Edmund’s and Abbot Anselm shall have the market with the toll in 
the town of (Bury) St. Edmund’s, as Abbot Baldwin or any of his predeces- 
sors heldthem. It is attested by Aubrey de Ver; at Falaise." [1123-9.] 

15 Mar. Ernulf bishop of Rochester dies on the ides of March.” 

1 Orderic, iv. 447. * Ibid. pp. 448-52 ; Chron. ; Flores Histor. ii. 50. 

% Orderic, iv. 443. * Ibid. p. 453. 

5 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Comm.), p. 25 b. * Round, Calendar, no. 723. 


* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 308. ® John of Worcester, p. 18. 

®* Le Neve, Fasti. 

1© Round, Cal. of Docs., France, p. 262. The document contains a confusion of 
dates: The year 1121, indiction 2 (i.e. 1124), concurrent 6 (1122). 

“ Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Harl. MS. 743, fo. 60d; Cart. Antiq. roll P., no, 15 (9). 

® Chron. 
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25 Mar. In an engagement near La Bourg-téroude, between Belmont 
and Wattevill, Ranulf earl of Chester and William the chamberlain of 
Tancarvill take prisoners Waleran count of Meulan, Hugh Fitz-Gervase, 
and Hugh de Montfort. The king was then at Caen.? 

After Easter Henry puts the captured rebels on trial at Rouen.’ Some 
of them are sent to England, where Fitz-Gervase and Montfort lay in 
prison for several years.* 

15-16 April. After Low Sunday Henry comes to Bec. Learning that 
Abbot William, whom he greatly loved, lies dying, he goes to see him. 
The abbot dies during the night (16 kal. May), and John bishop of Lisieux 
performs the funeral rites.5 

25 April. Alexander king of Scots dies on 9 kalends of May. David 
earl of Huntingdon, his brother, succeeds. 

506. A charter of confirmation is issued in favour of the abbey of 
St. Pierre-sur-Dive. The signatories are: the king and queen, Geoffrey 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops John of Lisieux and Bernard of 
St. David’s, Humphrey de Bohon, Robert earl of Leicester, Nigel de 
(Aubigny), Juhel de Mayenne, Robert de la Hay, Roger the sheriff, 
Geoffrey Fitz-Pain.? [1123-6, 1127-8.]} 

507. A charter of confirmation is issued in favour of Abbot Warin 
and the monks of St. Evroul. It is attested by Geoffrey archbishop of 
Rouen, William count of Penthieu, Nigel de Aubigny, Robert de Grente- 
mesnil, Robert Giroie, Patric de Chaources, Goel de Ivri, and William de 
Saei; at Rouen.’ [(1123-8.] 

508. Notification to T(hurstan) archbishop of York, the bishop of 
Durham, the barons and lieges of Northumberland, Yorkshire, and 
Haliwerfolk of the confirmation of the gift by Nigel de Aubigny to the 
church of Durham of (the vill of) Barmton. It is attested by Geoffrey 
de Clinton ; at Rouen.’ [1123-32.] 

509. Mandate to Richard de Angerville and W(illiam) de Saint-Ger- 
main, ordering that the abbot of Montebourg shall have the eighth part 
of the church just as he has the eighth part of the land of Helleville 
(Manche). The monks of Héauville had failed to appear in the plea 
concerning it. It is attested by Robert de Hai, through Thomas de Pont- 
’Evéque ; at Rouen.” [1114-35.] 

510. Mandate to Richard bishop of Coutances and William de Albini, 
ordering that Humphrey de Albini shall hold his land in peace together 


1 Ibid. ; Orderic, iv. 455-8. 

* Rob. of Torigny, 8. a. * Orderic, iv. 459. 

* Ibid. p. 463. Waleran and Fitz-Gervase were with Henry when he returned 
to England in September 1126. 

5 Life of Abbot William, in Migne, P. L. cl, col. 722. 

* 23 April: Chron. ‘ On 6 Kalends of May’ (26 April): Sym. of Durham, ii. 275. 
‘On 7 Kalends of May’ (25 April): Chron. de Mailros, 67. His anniversary was kept 
on 7 kalends of May: Durham Lib. Vitae, p. 150. 

Gallia Christ. xi. instr., col. 157. 

* Orderic, v. 202; Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 623. 

* Original in the Treasury, Durham, 2. 1. Regalium, n. 9; Feod. Priorat. Dunelm, 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 152 b. 

1° MS. Lat. 10087, no. 14; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 102. 
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with the tithe and mill of Morsalines (Manche), with reversion to the 
church of Montebourg after his death. It is attested by Robert de Hai ; 
at Rouen.' [1124-31.] 

In April Henry besieges and takes Brionne.* 

18 May. Henry, at Rouen, on the Sunday after the Rogations, approves 
the election of Boso the prior as abbot of Bec, though he had previously 
rejected him.3 

4 July. Stephen count of Mortain founds a monastery of Cistercian 
monks at Tulketh, in Amounderness, co. Lanc.* 

21 or 29 Aug. Ralph abbot of Battle dies on 4 (or 12) kalends of 
September.® 

After 30 Nov. After St. Andrew’s mass Ralph Basset and the king’s 
thegns (i.e. barons) hold a court at Huncot, co, Leicester, and hang many 
thieves.® 

25 Dec. Roger bishop of Salisbury causes all false moneyers to be brought 
to Winchester, and, during the twelve days of the feast of the Nativity, he 
causes each to be deprived of his right hand and to be emasculated.’ 


1125. 

Jan. 19. Richer abbot of St. Bennet’s, Holme, dies on 14 kalends 
of February.® 

c. Mar. Henry nominates Siegfrid, abbot of Glastonbury, to the see of 
Chichester.® 

During Lent John of Crema, the newly-appointed legate, comes to 
England accompanied by the primate, Archbishop Thurstan, and the 
two bishops elect, Simon and Siegfrid." 

Mar. 21. Hugh archdeacon of Worcester dies on 12 kalends of April.” 

April 13. Honorius, by letter dated at the Lateran on the ides of April, 
summons the archbishops William and Thurstan to be in Rome on the 
feast of the Purification next to come.’ 

May 7. Henry nominates Simon, the queen’s chancellor, to the see 
of Worcester.!4 

John archdeacon of Canterbury is preferred by the primate to the 
see of Rochester.5 

Eustace count of Boulogne bestows his inheritance in marriage with 
Matilda his daughter on Stephen of Blois, count of Mortain, and takes the 
habit at Cluny.!* 

July 26. Gilbert the Norman, sheriff of the counties of Surrey, Cam- 


bridge, and Huntingdon, and founder of Merton priory, dies on 7 kalends 
of August.” 


1 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 12; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 102. 


2 Orderic, iv. 462. * Life of Abbot William, in Migne, P. L. cl, col. 723. 
* Mon. Anglic. v. 246. 5 Ibid. iii. 234 b. ® Chron. 

7 Tbid. 8 Mon. Anglic. iii. 63. 
* John of Worcester, p. 18. 10 Hugh the Chantor. 
1 * After Easter’: John of Worcester, pp. 18-19. 2 Ibid. ‘p, 18. 


13 Hugh the Chantor, pp. 209-10. 

1 Ralph de Diceto ; John of Worcester, p. 18; Rob. of Torigny, p. 110. 

#8 Consecrated on 24 May. 16 Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 1385. 
7 Arundel MS., Coll. of Arms, 28, fo. 11 d. 
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Sept.8. During the summer the newly-appointed legate travels through 
England and into Scotland. On the Nativity of St. Mary he holds a council 
in London, and afterwards crosses to Normandy.! 

Oct. The archbishops cross to Normandy on their journey to Rome. 
They are accompanied by the bishops Alexander of Lincoln and John of 
Glasgow, and the abbots Geoffrey of St. Albans and Thurstan of Sher- 
burne.2 They have speech with Henry. The primate, departing first, 
arrives in Rome three weeks sooner than Thurstan, who is accompanied 
by his brother, Audin bishop of Evreux, and John of Crema, the legate.* 

511. Grant, addressed generally, to Ralph Mauduit (abbot of Athelney) 
of the abbey of Athelney. It is attested by John of Crema, cardinal and 
legate in England, William archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops Alexander 
of Lincoln and Siefrid of Chichester, the abbots Anselm of St. Edmund’s 
and William (sic, for Geoffrey) of St. Albans, Robert earl of Gloucester, 
William earl of Warenne, William de Tancarvill the chamberlain, Gilbert 
(sic, for Geoffrey) de Clinton, and Hugh de Gornay ; at Rouen.* 

512. Notification, addressed generally, of the foundation of, and gifts 
to, the monastery of Reading. The signatories are: the king and Queen 
Adelaide ; John (of Crema) cardinal and legate ; the archbishops William 
of Canterbury, Thurstan of York, and Geoffrey of Rouen; the bishops 
William of Winchester, William of Exeter, Bernard of St. David’s, Siegfrid 
of Chichester, Simon of Worcester, John of Lisieux, Ouin (or Audin) of 
Evreux, and Turgis of Avranches ; the abbots Anselm of St. Edmund’s, 
Warner of St. Martin’s, Battle, Boson of Bec, Gilbert of Sées, and Richard 
of Mont St. Michel; Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Surrey, 
Roger earl of Warwick, Stephen count of Aumale, William the chamberlain 
of Tancarvill, Brien Fitz-Count of Wallingford, Humphrey de Buhun, 
Robert de la Hai, William Fitz-Odo, and Hugh Bigot. ‘ Actum anno verbi 
incarnati M.C.Xxxv, papa Ro(mano) Henrico (sic, for Honorio) IIo, 
Romanorum imperatore augusto Henrico [x]m1,’ 5 

513. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Geoffrey de 
Clinton, the king’s treasurer and chamberlain, that he may found the 
church of St. Mary in the land of Kenilworth, which the king gave him 
for his demesne. The signatories are: the king and Queen Adelaide ; the 
archbishops William of Canterbury, Thurstan of York, and Geoffrey of 
Rouen ; the bishops William of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, Robert of 
Chester, Richard of Hereford, Henry of Ely, Audin of Evreux, John of 
Lisieux, John of Sées, and Bernard of St. David’s ; Robert earl of Glouces- 
ter, Roger earl of Warwick, Ranulf earl of Chester, William earl of Warenne, 
Robert earl of Leicester, William de Tancarvill the chamberlain, Geoffrey 
de Clinton, Robert de Warwyc, Nicholas de Stafort, and Hugh Fitz- 
Richard.® 

514. Notification to Robert bishop of Chester, the earl of Warwick, 


1 Chron. ; Hugh the Chantor, p. 210. 


2 Ibid. ; Chron. * Hugh the Chantor, pp. 212-13. 

* Chartul. of Athelney (Somerset Rec. Soc.), p. 133. 

5 Mon. Anglic. iv. 40. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 275; Mon. Anglic. vi. 223. The charter is of doubtful 
authenticity. The three last names may have been added later. 
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the barons and lieges of Warwickshire, of the grant to the canons of Kenil- 
worth of the church of Stoneleigh, made at the prayer of Thurstan arch- 
bishop of York, who held the church of the king. It is attested by Geoffrey 
the chancellor, Robert de la Hai, and Geoffrey de Clinton; at Rouen.! 
[1123-6.] 

515. Notification to Robert bishop of Chester, Roger earl of Warwick, 
Geoffrey de Glinton, and the barons, &c., of Warwickshire, of the release 
to Miles and the other sons of William de Oxineford of the rent of 30s. 
which William the sheriff held of the king in Chinton. It is attested by 
William de Tancarvill, William Peverel of Dover, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, 
Edward of Saresberi, and William Maltravers ; at Rouen? 

516. Confirmation to the church of St. Gervase and St. Protase of 
Vire of the possessions in Normandy and England which were given by 
Ranulf de Vire and his brothers and kinsfolk ; and of the gift of the church 
with its endowments to Holy Trinity of Savigny. The signatories are 
the king and queen; the bishops John of Lisieux, Richard of Bayeux, 
and John of Sées; William de Aubigny, Henry de Fougéres, John of 
Bayeux, Ranulf de Vire, Geoffrey the chancellor, Stephen count of Mor- 
tain, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Robert earl of Gloucester, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
Turgis bishop (of Avranches), Fulcher the archdeacon, and Henry the 
treasurer? [1124-31.] 

14 Oct. John de Sais, abbot of Peterborough, dies on 2 ides of 
October.* 

517. Confirmation, addressed generally for Yorkshire, in favour of 
St. Peter’s hospital, York. It is attested by Archbishop Thurstan, Alex- 
ander bishop of Lincoln, and Robert de Oilli; at Evreux.5 [1123-35.] 

518. Notification to Richard bishop of Bayeux and the barons and 
men of the Bessin of the confirmation to Savigny of land in Escures 
which Robert de Tétes had given in alms. It is attested by Thurstan 
archbishop of York, Audin his brother, bishop of Evreux, and John of 
Bayeux ; at Evreux.® 


1126. 


519. During this year an agreement is made in a plea which is heard 
before the king at St. Vaubourg, near Rouen, between the monks of 
Marmoutier and John bishop of Sées, in the presence of Geoffrey arch- 
bishop of Rouen, Ouin bishop of Evreux, Bernard bishop of St. David’s, 
Geoffrey the king’s chancellor, Waleran the archdeacon, Robert de Sigillo ; 
and the following laymen: Robert de la Hai, Grimbald the physician, 
Robert de Dangu, Robert de Chandos, Roger his brother, Hugh de Braitell ; 
and of Marmoutier : Abbot Odo, Prior Geoffrey, William prior of Belesme, 
William prior of Perriéres, and seventeen others (named).’ 

520. 28 Feb.6 Mar. Notification to the archbishops, &c., and sheriffs 


1 Chartul. of Kenilworth, Harl. MS. 3650, fo. 72 d. 
2 Ibid. fo. '73. 

* Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 795. * Chron. 
& Mon. Anglic. vi. 612; Charter Roll, 22 Edw. I, m. 9. 


* Original charter in the Archives of the Manche ; Haskins, Norman Institutions, 
p. 296 


7 Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 1191. 
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in whose counties Robert Fitz-Richard has lands, and to all ministers, of 
the grant to the same Robert of free customs through his lands with sac 
and soc, &c., as any of his brothers or others of the king’s barons have. 
It is attested by Richard the chaplain, Evrard de Calne, Robert de Limesi, 
Robert de Crievecwer, William de Clinton, William de Pirou the sewer, 
Robert de Candos, Robert de Oilli, Edward of Salisbury, Oine sheriff of 
Rouen, William de Thurbertevill, and Baldwin son of Gilbert Fitz-Richard ; 
at St. Vaubourg, in the first week of Lent.! 

23 Mar. Henry with all his nobles is present at the dedication of Sées 
by the archbishop of Rouen, and gives £15 a year of the money of Rouen 
to the church.” 

28 Mar. Hugh abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, dies on Passion 
Sunday.® 

Honorius appoints Lent in the ensuing year for the hearing of the 
dispute between Archbishop Thurstan and John bishop of Glasgow. 
The primate, having received the legation, prepares to return home. 
Thurstan follows shortly after, and they break their journey at Rouen, 
where Henry and his court are established.5 

521. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Abbot Osbern 
of the abbey of St. Peter’s, Winchester (Hyde). It is attested by the arch- 
bishops William of Canterbury and Thurstan of York; the bishops 
William of Winchester, William of Exeter, Bernard of St. David’s, and 
Siefrid of Chichester ; Warner abbot of Battle, William earl of Warenne, 
Brien Fitz-Count, and William Fitz-Odo ; at Rouen.* [1125 or 1126.] 

29 June. Archbishop Thurstan reaches York on the feast of the 
Apostles (Peter and Paul ?),’ 

Henry sends to the abbey of Reading the hand of St. James the 
Apostle, which his daughter, Matilda the empress, in returning to him from 
Germany, has brought with her.® 

522. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the 
abbey of the Holy Trinity, L’Essay, of the gifts made by Robert de la Hai 
and Muriel his wife ® of lands and churches in Lincolnshire, which he had 
received with his said wife, and by Roger de Aubigny and Amicia his wife ; 
made with the consent of their sons, William and Nigel. The signatories 
are: the king; Robert earl of Gloucester; the bishops (John of Lisieux), 
John of Sées, and Audin of Evreux; (William earl of Warenne, Robert 
de la Hai), Jordan de Sai, (William Truseb[{ut]), Hamon de Falaise, Hugh 
de Aurea Valle, and William Fitz-Odo. ‘ Anno ab incarnatione Domini 
M.C.XXvI peracta feliciter.’ 


Cart. Antiq. roll F, no. 6 (4). 

* Orderic, iv. 471; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 301. 

’ John of Worcester, p. 23. 

* Hugh the Chantor, pp. 215, 217. 5 Ibid. p. 216. 

® Mon. Anglic. ii. 445, no. 13. 

? © In Natali Apostolorum ’ (sic): Hugh the Chantor, p. 217, 

® Mon. Anglic. iv. 41, no. 3; Roger of Howden, i. 181. 

* Mr. Round has suggested that Muriel was sister and heir of Picot son of Colsuein. 
This is confirmed by Richard de la Hai (son of Robert) describing himself as nephew 
of Picot : Transcript of Spalding Chartul. (Cole), Add. MS. 5844, fo, 450. 

1@ Round, Cal. of Documents, France, nos. 923 and 924, 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXVI. Nn 
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22 Aug. Robert Peche, bishop of Chester, dies on 11 kalends of 
September.! 

523. Writ addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Norwich, the barons of Norfolk and Suffolk, the justices and sheriffs, 
directing that Abbot Anselm and the monks of St. Edmund’s shall have 
the church of Beccles freely. It is attested by A(ubrey) de Ver; at 
Dieppe.? 

11 Sept. Henry, accompanied by his daughter, the Empress Matilda, 
whose husband Henry, emperor of the Romans, died at Utrecht on 23 May, 
1125, returns to England on 3 ides of September.? Waleran count of Meu- 
lan and Hugh Fitz-Gervase cross to England as prisoners at the same time.* 

After Michaelmas David, king of Scots, comes on a visit to Henry’s 
court. ‘ He abode all that year in this land.’ 5 

524. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the 
monks of St. Mary’s, Malvern, of their possessions. It is attested by the 
bishops Richard of Hereford, Bernard of St. David’s, and Simon of 
Worcester ; William the chamberlain of Tancarvill, Brien Fitz-Count, 
William de Aubigny the butler, Miles of Gloucester, Adam de Port, Pain 
Fitz-John, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Roger de Candos, and Walter de Beau- 
champ; at Hereford.® [1126-7.] 

525. Notification to the archbishop of York, the barons, ministers, and 
lieges of Cumberland and Westmorland, of the gift to the canons of 
St. Mary’s, Carlisle, of the churches and land late of Walter the priest. 
It is*attested by Nigel de Aubigny, Walter Espec, and Pain Fitz-John ; 
at Worcester.” [1126-9.] 

526. Notification, addressed generally for England, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland, of the confirmation to the monastery of Austin canons 
lately founded at Kirkham, co. York, by Walter Espec, of their possessions. 
It is attested by Archbishop Thurstan, the bishops Roger of Salisbury 
and Alexander of Lincoln, Geoffrey the chancellor, (Adelwold) prior of 
St. Oswald’s, (Nostell), Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop of 
Salisbury, Robert earl of Gloucester, William de Tancarvill, Brien Fitz- 
Count, Eustace Fitz-John, Alan de Percy, Anschetill de Bulemer, and 
John de St. John; at Rockingham.® [1126-9.] 

527. Writ addressed to Adelica, the wife of Roger Bigot, directing 
her to cause the monks of Belvoir to have their lands, tithes, and property 
as given by her father, Robert de Todenei, especially at Bradley, (co. Suf- 
folk) ; otherwise Robert Fitz-Walter shall cause this to be done. It is 
attested by Richard Basset ; at Rocking(ham).® [1126-9.] 

528. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the monks of 
Tewkesbury of acquittance of toll. It is attested by Geoffrey the chan- 

1 Annals of Waverley; John of Worcester. 

2 Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., Ff. ii. 33, fo. 24 d, no. 35, Another 


writ in favour of the abbot, touching his customs at Thetford, was also attested by 
A. de Ver at Dieppe : tbid. fo. 29, n. 108. 

* Sym. of Durham, ii. 281. ‘ Between the Nativity of St. Mary (8 September) 
and Michaelmas’: Chron.; ‘circa festum S. Michaelis’: Rob, of Torigny, p. 111. 

* Chron. 5 Chron, ® Mon. Anglic. iii. 447 b. 

7 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 81. ® Ibid. iv. 360. 

® Belvoir MSS. (Hist MSS. Comm.), iv. 158. 
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cellor, Roger bishop of Salisbury, and Robert de Sigillo ; ‘ apud Wolest’ 
[-onam ?] (Wollaston, co. Northampton ?).! 

529. Mandate to Evrard bishop of Norwich that Roger de Valoignes 
and the monks of Binham shall hold their part of the church of Walsingham, 
which Wakin (?) the priest withholds, as Robert his ancestor held it, and 
as the said Roger has deraigned it against G(eoffrey) de Favarch. It is 
attested by the chancellor; at Silverstone (‘apud Silvestr.’).2 [1121-30.] 

530. Notification to Richard bishop of London, the sheriff, reeve, and 
barons of London and Middlesex, of the confirmation to the canons of the 
Holy Trinity (Christchurch), London, of the soc of the English Cnihtengild 
and the church of St. Botulph. It is attested by Queen Adelaide, Geoffrey 
the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, and William de Clinton; at Wood- 
stock.® 

531. Writ addressed to the bishop of Lincoln, Earl Ranulf of Chester, 
the justices, barons, and lieges of Lincolnshire in favour of Hugh Fitz- 
Pinchon. Itis attested by Henry de Pomerey ; at Woodstock.* [1121-33.] 

532. Confirmation, addressed to Richard Fitz-Baldwin and the barons 
of Devonshire, in favour of St. Nicholas’s priory, Exeter. It is attested 
by William Fitz-Odo ; at Woodstock.5 [Before Aug. 1127.] 

25 Dec. Henry holds his court at Christmas at Windsor. It is attended 
by David king of Scots and the chief ecclesiastics and barons of the realm,® 
including Conan (sic, for Stephen) count of Brittany, and Archbishop 
Thurstan, who is on his way to Rome to hear the pope’s decision in the 
dispute with John bishop of Glasgow.’ 

30 Dec. Henry comes to London, accompanied by David of Scotland, 
to discuss with Thurstan the question of the Scottish bishops.® 


1127. 


The court having moved to London, at Henry’s command the two 
archbishops, the English bishops and abbots, David king of Scots, Stephen 
of Blois, now count of Boulogne and Mortain, Robert earl of Gloucester, 
and the other earls and the barons of the realm swear fealty to the king’s 
daughter, Matilda the empress, as the king’s successor in England and 
Normandy.® 

533. Notification to the bishop of Salisbury and all of Berkshire of 
the confirmation to St. Mary’s, Abingdon, and Abbot Vincent of the 
hundred of Hormer. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury and 
Alexander of Lincoln, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel 
nephew of the bishop (of Salisbury), William de Aubigny, Robert de 
Oilli, Ralph Basset, Geoffrey de Clinton, William de Pont (de |’Arche), 
Miles of Gloucester, Aubrey de Ver, William de Aubigny the Breton, and 
Richard Basset ; at London. [1126-8.] 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1494-1509, p. 102. 
2 Chartul. of Binham, Claud. D. xiii, fo. 41. 


3 Cott. MS. xiii, 18, n. 27; Mon. Anglic. vi. 153. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1409-13, p. 300. 

5 Collect. Topog. et Geneal. i. 250. ® Chron. ; Chron. Petroburg. 1, 
7 Hugh the Chantor, p. 217. 8 Ibid, 


® Chron. ; John of Worcester, p. 22; Sym. of Durhan, ii. 281. 
1° Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 164-5. 


Nn2 
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5334. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the 
monks of St. Walery of their possessions in England. It is attested by 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln, Geoffrey the chancellor, and Miles of 
Gloucester ; at London.! [1123-31.] 

Jan. Between Christmas and Candlemas? Henry gives the abbey of 
Peterborough to his kinsman, Henry of Poitou, abbot of St. Jean d’Angely. 
Later the abbot accompanies Henry to Winchester.$ 

534. Notification to the men of Kent that the king has committed 
the castle of Rochester to Archbishop William and his successors, to be 
constables thereof; at Winchester. 

Richard de Belmeis, bishop of London, dies during the spring and 
prior to the holding of the council at Westminster.5 

17 Feb. Conrad abbot of St. Bennet’s, Holme, dies on 13 kalends of 
March.® 

535. Notification, addressed generally, that the king has built a new 
abbey at Reading. It is attested by the archbishops William of Canter- 
bury, Thurstan of York, and Geoffrey of Rouen; the bishops William of 
Winchester and Siefrid of Chichester; Robert earl of Gloucester and 
William earl of Surrey ; at Winchester.’ [1126-7.] 

16 Feb.-9 April. During Lent and at Easter Henry is at Woodstock, 
where messengers bring news of the assassination of Charles of Flanders 
(on the kalends of March), and of the bestowal by Louis of the comté 
on his nephew, William of Normandy.® 

536. Mandate to the abbot of Peterborough to permit (Rainald) abbot 
of Ramsey to take stone for the use of his buildings and to have his 
customs, as Abbot Aldwin his predecessor had; in default Hugh de 
Leicester shall cause this to be done. It is attested by Ralph Basset ; 
at Woodstock? [1120-9.] 

537. Writ to Ranulf earl (of Chester) notifying him of the grant to 
Robert de Glanvill (rectius Grainvill) of the land of Asgherbi, which the 
earl has deraigned against Walter de Gant and given to the said Robert 
in alms. It is attested by Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel nephew of the 
bishop (of Salisbury), and William de Tancarvill ; at Woodstock (‘ Ode- 
stoca ’). [1126-9.] 

538. Charter, addressed generally, in favour of the Cluniac monks 
of Thetford. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury and Siefrid 
of Chichester, Aubrey de Ver, Ralph Basset, and Pain Fitz-John, ‘ per 
precatum abbatis Cluniacensis’; at Reading." [1126-9.] 

9-11 May. The king holds a council in London at Rogationtide.” 


1 Original charter at New College, Oxford ; kindly supplied by the Rev. H. E. Salter. 

? But ‘ on 10 kalends of May, 1128’: Soc. of Antiq., London, MS. 60, fo. 67. 

® Chron. Shortly afterwards the abbot resigns: ibid. 

* John of Worcester, p. 23 ; also under date ‘ 3 kalends of May ’ (29 April) : Stowe 
MS. 927, fo. 3; Add. MS. 6037. 5 John of Worcester, p. 23. 

® Mon. Anglic. iii. 63. 7 Add. Ch 19571. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 247; Rob. of Torigny, p. 112. 

* Chartul. of Ramsey, ii. 102. 

© Vesp. E. xvi, fo. 11, no. 39. Roger FitzGerald had given Asgarby for a prebend 
for Robert de Grainvill, one of the canons of Lincoln: ibid. fo. 10 d, nos, 38, 53. 

" Cal, of Chart. Rolls, iii. 376. #® Hen. of Huntingdon, p, 247. 
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13-16 May. The primate holds a council at Westminster at which 
the king is present and the bishops of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Ely, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Chichester, Hereford, Bath, Rochester, St. David’s, 
Llandaff, and Bangor. As yet no appointments have been made to the 
vacant sees of London and Chester.1 Thurstan excuses himself from 
attendance ; Ranulf of Durham has been taken ill on the way ; Simon 
of Worcester is on a visit to relatives beyond seas,” 

539. Notification to Siefrid bishop of Chichester, Anselm de Rouen, the 
sheriff, barons, and lieges of Sussex, of the grant to the abbot and monks of 
Battle of 40s. of yearly rent which the king has retained in the manor 
of Appledram with the farm of Bosham, for part of the exchange for their 
land of Carmarthen, which he has given to Bishop Bernard and the 
church of St. David. It is attested by William archbishop of Canterbury, 
Roger bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Ver, and 
William de Pont de l’Arche; at Westminster? [1126-33.] 

540. Writ addressed to the bishop of Norwich, the justice, sheriff, and 
barons of Suffolk and Norfolk, in favour of the nuns of Redlingfield. It 
is attested by G(eoffrey) de Cancellis, Robert de Sigillo, Hugh Bigod, 
Humphrey de Boun, Robert de Curcy, Robert de Ver, Aubrey de Ver, and 
R(alph) Basset ; at Westminster.* [1123-7.] 

541. Notification to Alexander bishop of Lincoln, the sheriff, barons, 
and ministers of Buckinghamshire, of the grant to St. Mary’s, Kenilworth, 
of the land of Hughenden (‘ Hichedena’), which Geoffrey de St. Roeri 
held of the king, the said Geoffrey conceding it ; for which gift Geoffrey 
de Clinton, the founder, to whom the king had previously given that land 
in fee, gave the king 60 ounces of gold and 40 marks of silver. It is attested 
by Geoffrey the chancellor, Ralph Basset,5 and Pain Fitz-John; at West- 
minster.® [1123-7.] 

541 a, Writ to Osbert de Abetot and the foresters of Fetcham directing 
that Walter de Beauchamp shall have the foxes in the forest of Fetcham 
(co. Worcester), It is attested by Robert de Essex; at Woodstock.’ 
[1114-33.] 

22 May. At Whitsuntide Henry is at Winchester. Soon afterwards 
he sends his daughter Matilda in charge of her brother, Robert earl of 
Gloucester, and Brien son of Count Alan Fergant, to Rouen to be betrothed 
to Geoffrey Martel, son of Fulk count of Anjou.® 

542. General notification that the monks of Gloucester and Gilbert 
de Miners came before the king in his court touching the plea of the manor 
of Coln (‘ Culna ’), which Gilbert claims, and Adam de Port and William 
Fitz-Odo have testified before the king that they were present at the place 
where Roger de Gloecestra had given that manor in alms to the church of 


' John of Worcester, p. 23. * Ibid, 

* Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 15. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 309. 

5 Ralph Basset does not attest official documents issued in England after the king’s 
passage to Normandy in 1127. He died at Northampton during the period 1127-9, 
whilst Vincent was abbot of Abingdon: Chron, of Abingdon, ii. 170. 

* Chartul. of Kenilworth, Harl. MS. 3650, fo. 75. 
? Add. MS, 28024, fo. 127 d. * Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 247. 
* Chron. See Le Prevost’s note in Orderic, iv. 498. 
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St. Peter, where also the king at the request of the same Roger confirmed 
the gift to the monks, and whereof the same Gilbert has renounced judge- 
ment. Witnesses: William archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops 
Roger of Salisbury, William of Winchester, Bernard of St. David’s, William 
of Exeter, and Urban of Glamorgan; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert 
de Sigillo, Miles de Gloecestra, Henry de Port, Walter de Amfrevill, 
William de Folia, and Roger and William sons of Adam de Port; at 
Winchester, a.p. 1127.1 

548. Confirmation charter to the church of Malvern. The signatories 
are: the king and queen, Roger bishop of Salisbury, Bernard bishop of 
St. David’s, Geoffrey the chancellor, William de Tancarvill, Pain Fitz- 
John, and Miles of Gloucester ; at Winchester, A.D. 1127, indiction 5.? 

12 June. Hugh, of the diocese of Rochester, is instituted abbot of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury.’ 

544, Writ addressed to the barons and vavasours who owe ward at 
Rockingham castle, commanding them to reside in the said castle at the 
summons of Michael de Hamsslape, who has the custody thereof, as they 
rightly ought to do, otherwise he or the sheriffs shall compel (dustificare) 
them by their property (pecunia). It is attested by [Miles ?] of Gloucester ; 
at Gillingham.* [1121-9.] 

545. Writ to Roger bishop of Salisbury and Robert Fitz-Walter 
directing that the abbot and monks of St. Edmund’s shall have the 
‘ werpeny ’ of 84 hundreds as beneficially as in the time of William I and 
William ITI and during the king’s reign ; anything that has been withdrawn 
*‘postquam novissime mare transivi’ is to be promptly restored. ‘ Per 
breve regis’ ; at Wilton.5 [1121-33.] 

546. Writ in favour of the monks of Beaubec. It is attested by Bernard 
bishop of St. David’s, William de Tancarvill the chamberlain, and R(oger ?) 
Fitz-Richard ; at Clarendon.® [1115-27.] 

547. Writ addressed to Pain Fitz-John and the barons of Herefordshire 
directing that Richard bishop of Hereford shall hold 4 hide in Wellington 
(-Heath, co. Hereford), and that he shall not be impleaded by Roger de 
Chandos or his heir. It is attested by Geoffrey the chancellor, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain, and William de Pont de l’Arche ; at Winchester.” [1123-7.] 

548. Confirmation, addressed generally, in favour of the monks of 
Holy Trinity, Canterbury. It is attested by Geoffrey the chancellor 
and William de Tancarvill ; at Winchester.§ [1123-9.] 

549. Writ to Serlo de Burgh to cause the canons of St. Peter’s, York, 
te have the tithes and rights of the church of St. Andrew, Aldborough 
(co. York), otherwise Walter Espec, Forne (son of Sigulf) and Anschetill 
de Bulmer are enjoined to see that this is done. It is attested by Nigel 
de Aubigny ; at Winchester.® [1123-9.] 


1 W. of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii. 521. 

2 Mon. Anglic. iii. 448. . 3 John of Worcester, p. 25. 

4 *Ryllyngham’ (sic); Add. MS, 28024, fo. 53d. 

® Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Harl. MS. 743, fo. 148. 

* Archives Nationales, JJ. 46, fo. 37d; ante, xxiv. 214 n. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 197. ® Ibid, 1429-33, p. 417. 
® Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 500; Mon. Anglic. vi. 1180, no. 26. 
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550. These are the men who were present when King Henry gave to 
Bernard the scribe void land in the castle of Launceston, between the pit 
and the chapel, for his lodging ; namely, William de Tancarvill, William 
de Aubigny the butler, William de Aubigny the Breton, Pain Fitz-John, 
and Drew de Monci.! [1121-9.] 

4 July. Stephen count of Mortain removes the Cistercian monks from 
Tulketh and places them in Furness, co. Lanc., of which region he gives 
them a half part.? 

Aug. Henry moves to Eling * in Hampshire, where he is detained some 
time, possibly by judicial business, and possibly by weather unfavourable 
for the passage to Normandy. 

551. Notification to William bishop of Winchester, William de Pont 
de l’Arche the sheriff, Warin de Hamton, the burgesses of Southampton, 
and the lieges of Hampshire of the grant to the canons of St. Denis by 
Southampton of land between Portswood and the River Itchen. It is 
attested by William archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops Roger of 
Salisbury, Alexander of Lincoln, Bernard of St. David’s, Godfrey of Bath, 
and Siefrid of Chichester; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, 
Geoffrey de Clinton, William de Pont de l’Arche, Hugh de Laval, and 
William Mauduit ; at Eling (‘ apud Eilingas ’).4 

552. Grant, addressed generally, restoring to the church of the bishopric 
of Winchester the manor of Chilbolton, which William Esturmi® has. 
recently lost by the judgement of the king’s court. It is attested by 
Roger bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, 
Geoffrey de Clinton, and William de Pont de |’Arche ; at Eling.® 

553. Notification to Samson bishop of Worcester, Miles of Gloucester, 
and the barons of Gloucestershire that Roger de Berchley may give 
* Acheolt ’ in alms to monks or canons. It is attested by William the 
chamberlain of Tancarvill, Miles of Gloucester, and Pain Fitz-John ; 
at Eling.’ 

554. Writ to William sheriff of Kent to permit Hugh abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, to have the tithes of Middleton, as Hugh his predecessor 
had them. It is attested by the chancellor ; at Eling.® 

555. Grant, addressed generally, to the church of St. Etheldreda, Ely,® 
at the prayer of Bishop Hervey, pardoning £40 of the £100 which the church 
used to give for scutage when a scutage ran. It is attested by Roger 
bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, William 
de Tancarvill, William de Aubigny the butler, Ralph Basset, Geoffrey 
de Clinton, and William de Pont de l’Arche; at Eling, ‘in transitu 
meo ’,1° 


1 Chartul. of Merton, Cleop. C. vii, fo. 76; ante, xiv. 420. 

2 Mon. Anglic. v. 246. 

3 Judicial business transacted in the court at Eling is reflected in the Pipe Roll of 
1130, pp. 17, 37-9. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 336. See also another charter similarly addressed and 
attested ; ibid. 

5 Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 38. ® Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii, 345. 

7 Mon. Anglic. v. 427, no. 8. 8 Dep. Keeper's Rep. xxx, app. 6, p. 198. 

® Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 44. 

© Lib. Eliensis, iii, no. 21; Round, Feudal England, p. 268. 
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555.4. Notification, addressed generally for England, that the barons 
and vavassours who in the time of William I held land which was sworn 
to be of the fee of the church of Ely shall hold their lands from the bishop 
of Ely by the same service. It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, 
G(eoffrey) the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, William de Tancardivilla, 
William de Aubigny the butler, Ralph Basset, Geoffrey de Glinton, William 
de Pont de l’Arche ; at Eling, ‘ in transitu meo ’,* 

556. Grant, addressed generally, to the church of St. Mary of 
Chatteris (‘ Catriz’),? at the request of Bishop Hervey, releasing 6s. 8d. of 
wardpenny which the church used to pay. It is attested by Roger bishop 
of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, William de Tan- 
carvill, William de Aubigny the butler, Ralph Basset, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
William de Pont del’Arche ; at Eling, ‘in transitu meo’.® 

557. Writ to Adelica Bigot directing her to permit the monks of 
Belvoir to hold their tithe of Bradley (co. Suffolk), &c., as in the time 
of her father ; unless she does this Robert Fitz-Walter shall cause it to be 
done, and unless he does this Ralph Basset shall do it. It is attested 
by Miles of Gloucester and William de Aubigny the Breton; at South- 
ampton (‘apud Hamtonam ’),4 

15 Aug. Richard bishop of Hereford dies on 18 kalends of Sep- 
tember.5 

26 Aug. Henry sets sail for Normandy,® possibly from Portsmouth. 

558. Confirmation, addressed to the bishop of Chester, the barons 
and lieges of Shropshire, in favour of Richard de Belmeis, nephew of 
Richard bishop of London, of the churches and property which the said 
bishop held of the king and were late of Godebald and Robert his son, 
to hold as beneficially as Bishop Richard held them. It is attested by 
Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel de Aubigny, Walter de Gloucester, Pain 
Fitz-John, and William Peverel ; at Portsmouth.’ 

559. Notification to Thurstan archbishop of York, the barons and 
lieges of Yorkshire, of the confirmation to St. Oswald’s, (Nostell), of churches 
and lands given by Hugh de Laval. It is attested by Nigel de Aubigny, 
Jordan de Sai, Walter Espec, and Forne son of Siwulf; at Portsmouth, 
‘in transfretatione ’.® 

560. Notification of John bishop of Sées to Odo abbot of Marmoutier 
of the settlement by the advice of King Henry and Geoffrey archbishop of 
Rouen of an old dispute. It is attested by King Henry at Sées and is 
dated in 1127, indiction 6, and ends ‘ quando (rex) dedit filiam suam 
Gaufrido comiti Andegavensi iuniori ’.® 

561. Confirmation, addressed generally, to the monks of St. Evroul 


1 Original charter in the Treasury at Ely (abstract supplied by the Rev. H. E. 
Salter). See Bentham’s Hist. of Ely, app. no. 19. 

2 Cf. Rot. Mag Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 44. 

8 Orig. ch. in the Treasury at Ely, Cole’s MS. viii, Add. MS. 5809, fo. 100 d. 

* Round’s Cal. of Belvoir Castle MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), iv. 157. Cf. Rot. Mag. 
Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 17. 

5 John of Worcester, p. 25. ° Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 247. 

7 Mon. Anglic. vi. 262, no. 2. 

8 Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, iii, no. 1435. 

® Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 1192. 
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of a messuage in Falaise given by a tenant of Gervase Cornet. It is attested 
by John bishop of Sées and Nigel de Aubigny ; at Falaise.t [1124~9.] 

562. Writ in favour of Anselm abbot of St. Edmund’s touching his 
market and toll of (Bury) St. Edmund’s. It is attested by Aubrey de Ver ; 
at Falaise.* [1123~-35.] 

563. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Bishop Hervey * 
and the church of Ely of the abbey of Chatteris. It is attested by Geoffrey 
the chancellor, William de Aubigny the butler, Geoffrey de Clinton, and 
Pain Fitz-John ; at St. Pierre-sur-Dive.* [Sept. 1127-July 1129.] 

29 Oct. Roger de Berkeley dies on 4 kalends of November.5 

564. Confirmation, at the prayer of Hervey bishop of Ely, to the church 
of Ely of a weekly market at Hadstock. It is attested by Roger bishop of 
Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, William de Tan- 
carvill, Ralph Basset, Geoffrey de Clinton, and William de Pont de 
Arche ; at Rouen.’ [1123-9.] 

565. Notification to Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen, Turgis bishop of 
Avranches, and the lieges of Normandy of the confirmation made in the 
presence of King Henry by Stephen count of Mortain to the monks of 
Bec of certain possessions, which are now the grantor’s, given by William 
Peverel of Dover with the consent of his brothers, Pain and Hamon. 
It is attested by Thurstan archbishop of York, Audin bishop of Evreux, 
Bernard bishop of St. David’s, Geoffrey the chancellor, Earl Walter 
Giffard, Robert earl of Leicester, William de Tancarvill, William de 
Aubigny, Nigel de Aubigny, William Fitz-Odo, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
Ranulf of Bayeux, and Pain Fitz-John; at Rouen. ‘Fuit facta hee 
concessio in presentia domini et avunculi mei Henrici regis Anglorum,’ &c.? 

566. Confirmation, dated 1127, of gifts made by Jordan de Sai and 
Lucy his wife and their sons Ingram, Gilbert, and Peter, with the permis- 
sion of Stephen count of Mortain and the authority of Richard bishop of 
Bayeux, to Vivian the abbot and monks of Holy Trinity, Aunay.® 

566 a. Writ to the bishop of Worcester, the sheriff, &c., of Worcester- 
shire, directing that no one shall take the ‘fesandes’ which Walter de 
Beauchamp has placed in his manor of Elmley (‘ Almega ’), co. Worcester, 
under pain of forfeiting 15s. to the king. It is attested by William de 
Tancarvill ; at Rouen.® [1114-29.] 

567. Grant by Stephen, count of Boulogne and Mortain, to St. Mary 
of Furness of his forest of Furness and Walney with other possessions. 
It is dated a.p. 1127,” indiction 5, epact 17. The signatories are : Henry 
king of the English and duke of the Normans, Thurstan archbishop of 


1 Ibid. no. 626; Orderic, v. 206. 2 Ante, xxiv. 428, n. 19. 

3 Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 44. 

* Lib. Eliensis, iii, n. 22; Mon. Anglic. ii, 617, no. 6; Round, Feudal England, 
p. 269. 5 John of Worcester, p. 25 n. 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv, 434. This charter probably belongs to the period 1123-4, 

7 Round, Calendar, no. 378. 

* From a vidimus of Philip VI in 1335, Archives Nationales, JJ. 69, no. 100; 
Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 297, where it is remarked that the date usually given 
for the foundation of Aunay is 1131. Should this be maintained the date in the 
vidimus, MCXXVI, must be amended to McxxxII. 

* Add. MS. 28024, fo. 127 d. 10 Furness Coucher (Chetham Soc.), i. 123. 
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York, Audin bishop (of Evreux), Richard bishop of Bayeux, Robert de 
Sigillo, and Robert earl of Gloucester. 
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568. Confirmation of the above by King Henry, with the same signa- 
tories? 
c. Dec. The king nominates Master Gilbert the Universal, a canon of 


Lyons and master of the schools at Nevers (‘ Novernis’), to the see of 
London.3 


1128. 

569. Confirmation, addressed generally, to the abbot and monks of 
St. Evroul, at the prayer of Nigel de Aubigny. It is attested by Richard 
bishop of Bayeux, John bishop of Lisieux, and Nigel de Aubigny ; at Caen.* 
[Before July 1129.] 

570. Confirmation, addressed generally, to the monks of St. Evroul, 
at the prayer of William de Molines and Aubreye his wife, of various 
possessions. It is attested by Richard bishop of Bayeux, John bishop of 
Lisieux, and John bishop of Sées, Nigel de Aubigny, and William de 
Molines ; at Caen.5 [Before July 1129.] 

571. A plea is heard before the king and the justiciary in the castle 
of Caen between the abbot and monks of St. Stephen’s, Caen, and Herbert 
the clerk. In the hearing of the king, the whole justiciary, and the barons 
the said Herbert makes default and, by the judgement of the king and the 
justiciary, St. Stephen’s remains seised, to be answerable thereof hence- 
forth to no one. The witnesses are: King Henry and the justiciary, 
namely John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de la Hai, and Geoffrey de Sublis ; 
the barons, Ralph Taisson, Roger Marmion,*® William Patric, and Robert 
Carbonell.’ [Before 1130.] 

572. Notification of certain gifts made in the king’s presence by 
William Paynel and Simon son of Geoffrey de Bosvill to St. Stephen’s, 
Caen. It is attested by Richard bishop of Bayeux, Richard bishop of 
Coutances, Earl Robert the king’s son, William de Aubigny, Geoffrey 
archdeacon of Bayeux, Ralph Taison, Simon de Bosvill, William Crassus, 
Robert Fitz-Bernard, Hugh Bigot, Robert de Agnis, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, 
William de Bruis, Humphrey de Bohun, Robert de Sigillo, and William 
de Tancarvill ; (at Caen ?).8 [Before July 1129.] 

22 Mar. Godfrey abbot of Shrewsbury dies on 11 kalends of April.® 

9 May. Nigel abbot of Eynesham dies on 7 ides of May.” 

10 June. Geoffrey of Anjou is made a knight on Whit-Sunday.™ 


1 Mon. Anglic. v. 247, no. 4. 2 Furness Coucher, i. 123 and 186. 

8 John of Worcester, p. 26; Annals of Waverley, p. 220. 

* Orderic, v. 200 ; Round, Calendar, no. 627. 

5 Jbid. no. 629; Orderic, v. 204, 

* Dead before 1130. Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, 31 Hen. I, p. 111. 

7 * Emptiones Eudonis’, in the Archives of the Calvados, H. 1834, no. 15; ante, 
xxiv. 215. Cf. Round, Calendar, p. 160. 

® Round, Cal. of Documents, France, nos. 1411-12. 

® * Feria iiij’ (sic); John of Worcester, p. 28. ‘ The ides of March (15 March) 
1129’: ibid. p. 28 n. 0 Ibid. p. 29 n. 

1 See K. Norgate, Angevin Kings, i, 258-60, relying on John of Marmoutier (Hist. 
Gaufridi Ducis) against the Chronicle of Fécamp (which gives 1127) and Orderic, 
iv. 498( 1129). 
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17 June. The Empress Matilda is married to Geoffrey of Anjou at 
Le Mans on the octave of Whit-Sunday.! 

During the summer Henry advances into the domain of Louis of 
France as far as Epernon, in Eure-et-Loire, where he remains for one 
week ; his object being to prevent the French king sending aid to William 
the newly-appointed count of Flanders.” 

22 July. Hugh abbot of Chertsey dies on 11 kalends of August.® 

5 Sept. Ranulf Flambard, bishop of Durham, dies on the nones of 
September.‘ As soon as the news of the bishop’s death reaches the court 
in Normandy William de Pont de |’Arche hastens to the bishopric to secure 
the temporalities for the king’s use. He is absent from the court on this 
business for a period of nine weeks.® 

Henry becomes reconciled with William de Roumare,* to whom he 
gives to wife Matilda, daughter of Richard de Redvers.’ 

Oct.-Nov. The king is present at a council held at Rouen by Matthew, 
a monk of Cluny, bishop of Albano and papal legate, who there promulgates 
letters of Honorius touching the conduct of priests.® 

578. Writ addressed to Evrard bishop of Norwich, Robert Fitz- 
Walter, the barons and lieges of Suffolk notifying them of the grant to 
the abbot of St. Edmund’s of a mint in the town of (Bury) St. Edmund’s, 
a moneyer and his exchange, as the abbot heretofore had them. It is 
attested by (John) bishop of Lisieux, (Bernard) bishop of St. David’s, 
and Robert de Sigillo ; at Rouen. [Before Aug. 1129.] 

574. Notification, addressed to the bishop of Worcester, the sheriff, 
barons, and lieges of Worcestershire, of the grant to Walter de Beauchamp 
of the land late of Adeliz, who was the wife of Urse de Abbetot, which the 
same Adeliz granted to Walter. It is attested by Geoffrey the chancellor, 
Robert de Sigillo, William Peverel of Dover, William Fitz-Odo, William 
de Pont de Arche, Peverel de Beauchamp, Pain de Beauchamp, Robert 
son of William de Stoches, William Maltravers, Robert de Monteviron, 
Geoffrey de Abbetot, Robert son of Ralph de Hastinges, Robert de Gurnai, 
Robert Fitz-Fulcher, Roger son-in-law of Albert, John the usher 
(hostiarius), and Henry del Broc ; at Vaudreuil (‘apud Rodolium ’),™ 

575. Writ, addressed to the bishops of London and Norwich, Aubrey 
de Ver, Robert Fitz-Walter, the barons and lieges of Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, and the barons and men of the honor of the abbey of St. Edmund 
notifying them that the king has ordered Anselm abbot of St. Edmund’s 
to take into the demesne of his church the manor of Wrabness, (co. Essex), 
which Richard Fitz-Walcheline held, if it was of the demesne of the abbey 


1 See p. 546, note 11. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 247. 3 John of Worcester, p. 29. 

* Sym. of Durhan, ii. 283 ; John of Worcester, p. 29. 

5 Rot. Mag. Pipae, pp. 129, 131. 

® Cf, ibid. p. 105. 7 Orderic, iv. 484, 

* Ibid. p. 495. A confirmation of Henry I to St. Evroul, purporting to have been 
issued at this council, is a forgery. See Gallia Christ. xi, instr., cols. 204-10. 

* Ante, xxiv. 427, n. 15. 10 Dead in 1130: Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 39. 

™ Dugdale’s MS. L. (no. 18), fo. 41 ; Add. MS. 28024, fo. 127. Several of the wit- 
nesses had remission of Danegeld in 1130, possibly in respect of their recent services 
beyond seas, 
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in the time of the king and his predecessors and on the day when Anselm 
became abbot ; because the said Richard had given the king to understand 
that it was not of the demesne of that church. It is attested by William 
de Tancarvill; at Vaudreuil.’ 

28 Nov. Geoffrey archbishop of Rouen dies on 4 kalends of December.* 

576. Notification to the bishop of Bath, the barons, sheriff, and lieges 
of Somerset, of the grant to the king’s nephew, Henry abbot of Glaston- 
bury, of a seven days’ fair at Glastonbury. It is attested by Robert de 
Sigillo, Count Theobald, (Robert) earl of Gloucester, William (sic) de Tan- 
carvill, Andrew de Baldement, William Fitz-Odo (Eudo), and Henry 
Fitz-Humphrey ; at Arganchy (?).3 [Before Aug. 1129 ?] 

577. Notification to the bishop of Bayeux, the barons and lieges of 
Normandy, of the conditional confirmation of a gift made to the church 
of St. Stephen of Plessis-Grimould by Richard de Rullos. It is attested 
by Robert de Sigillo, Roger de Fécamp, Ralph de Belfou, Robert de Ver, 
and Robert de Curci; at Arganchy (‘ Archenci ’).4 

578. Notification to the barons of England and Wales of the con- 
firmation to Miles (of Gloucester) of his father’s land. It is attested by 
John bishop of Lisieux, Geoffrey the chancellor, William de Tancarvill, 
A(udin ?) bishop (of Evreux), William . . ., G(eoffrey) de Clinton, Robert 
de Oili, . . ., William de Pont (de l’Arche), and (Humphrey) de Bohun ; 
at... 5 [1127-9.] 

579. Notification, addressed generally and particularly to the ministers 
in whose bailiwicks Robert son of Walter de Wyndesor had lands at the 
time of his death, that the king has rendered to William son of the said 
Robert the land of which his father died seised. It is attested by Robert 
de Hay, Drew de Moncei, William Pevrel of Dover, Pain Pevrel, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain, William Maltravers, Maurice de Windesor, Pevrel de Beauchamp, 
and William Fitz-John ; at Argentan (‘ apud Archentem ’) at Christmas.® 

During the year Hugh de Pagens, master of the knights of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, accompanied by two knights and two clerks, travelled 
through England and into Scotland, summoning the people to make the 
crusade, Many people took the cross during this and the ensuing year.’ 


1129. 


25 Jan. William Giffard, bishop of Winchester, dies on 8 kalends of 
February.® 

Henry sets Waleran count of Meulan at liberty and restores to him 
his possessions with the exception of his castles. Hugh de Chateauneuf 
is also set at liberty.® 


1 Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Lib., fo, 28d. (106). 

Pipae, p. 96. 
2 Necrologies of Rouen and the priory of Sausseuse ; ‘ 6 kal. Decemb., indictione 

vii’  Orderic, iv. 495. 

3 Mon. Anglic. i. 44, no. 72 (a corrupt copy). The date may be 1131. See no. 635. 

‘ Initials only of witnesses: Round, Calendar, no. 541. 

5 Cott. Ch. xvi. 33 (much decayed). 

* Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 137 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, p. 249. 

* Annals of Waverley; Rob. of Torigny, p. 113. 

® Chron. ; John of Worcester, p. 29, 


Cf. Rot. Mag. 


* Orderie, iv. 463. 
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580. Notification to Walter Espec, Eustace Fitz-John, Forne (son of 
Sigulf), the sheriff, barons, lieges, and ministers of Yorkshire of the con- 
firmation to St. Mary’s, York, and Abbot Geoffrey, of a gift made by 
Turgis de Radeham.! It is attested by Thurstan archbishop of York ; 
at Argentan.? [1123-9.] 

581. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Hervey bishop 
of Ely of acquittance of shires and confirmation of his liberties. It is 
attested by John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de Sigillo, William de Tancar- 
vill, William de Aubigny, Geoffrey de Clinton, and Pain Fitz-John; at 
Argentan.® 

582. Writ, addressed generally for England, Normandy, and ports 
of the sea, directing that the demesne goods of the abbey of Vignats 
(Saint-André-en-Gouffern) shall be free of toll, passage, and other customs. 
Witnessed by J(ohn) bishop of Sées and (Stephen) count of Mortain; at 
Argentan.* [1124-35.] 

583. Mandate to the sheriffs, &c., of the Cotentin, forbidding the arrest 
of men attending the market of Montebourg if it be possible to arrest them 
otherwise. Issued at Argentan, by William of Glastonbury; attested 
by Robert earl of Gloucester. [1123-35.]5 

584. Grant in favour of the canons of St. Stephen in the castle of the 
bishop of Bayeux at Plessis. The signatories include Thurstan archbishop 
of York, Audin bishop of Evreux, Richard bishop of Bayeux, and many 

“canons of Bayeux; (at Bayeux ?). [1123-30.] 

585. Notification to the primate and bishops of Normandy of a grant 
in favour of the church of Evreux and Bishop Audin, It is attested by 
Thurstan archbishop of York, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of 
Bishop (Roger), and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Touques (‘ Toucamp’).? 
(1127-31.] 

586. April-June. Grant to Petronilla, the first abbess of Fontevrault, 
of one hundred pounds yearly in pennies of Rouen from the rent of the 
king’s mint at Rouen, 30 marks from the farm of the city of London, and 
20 marks from that of the city of Winchester. It is attested by Thurstan 
archbishop of York, Audin his brother bishop of Evreux, Geoffrey the 
chancellor, and Robert de Sigillo. ‘ Acta sunt hec apud Rothomagum... 
MCXXVIIII .. .,’ the church of Rouen being without a shepherd.® 

587. Another codex of this grant (without date or place of issue) has 
these signatories : the king; Thurstan archbishop of York; the bishops 
Bernard (of St. David’s), Audin of Evreux, John of Sées, and John of 
Lisieux ; Robert earl of Gloucester, William de Tancarvill, Brien (?) 


1 Alias Turgis Brundos, first feoffee of Liddel, co. Cumb. He was dead in 1130: 
Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 30. 

? Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 119. 

* Lib. Eliensis ; Bentham’s Hist. of Ely, app. no. 14. The remission to Ely of 40s. 
of ‘ Warpeni ’, issued at Argentan and attested by the same persons, is preserved in the 
Treasury at Ely. See Bentham, app. no. 20. 

* Chartul. of Saint-André in Archives of Calvados, fo. 19, no. 72 ; Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, p. 306. 

5 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 8; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 101. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 539. 7 Ibid. no. 283. Cf. ibid. no, 286, 

* Ibid. no. 1459. Cf. ibid. no. 1053. 
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Fitz-Count, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, R(obert) de la Hai, William de Aubigny, 
Robert de Sigillo, and William of Glaston(bury).! 

588. Notification, addressed generally, of the remission to Roger the 
abbot and the convent of Fécamp of two sums of money for certain pleas 
“unde iustitia mea placitaverat ...in-curia mea’, in accordance with 
the privilege of the abbey. It is attested by John bishop of Lisieux, 
Robert de la Hai, Robert de Curci, William de Aubigny, Geoffrey de 
Clinton, and William de Glastonbury ; at Rouen? 

589. Mandate to the justices and officials of St. Marcouf and Varreville, 
ordering that all the possessions of Montebourg be held freely, especially 
Foucarville, which was the king’s alms. Witness, Robert de Hai; at 
Rouen.® [1123-35.] 

590. The purchases of land, &c., made by Eudo, abbot of St. Stephen’s, 
Caen, are confirmed by the king. The signatories are: King Henry; the 
bishops Richard of Bayeux, John of Lisieux, Richard of Coutances, and 
Turgis of Avranches ; Robert de Sigillo, Robert (recte John) bishop of Sées, 
Robert earl of Gloucester, Waleran count of Meulan, Robert de Hai, Roger 
the sheriff, William de Aubigny, and Robert Fitz-Bernard.* [1129-31.] 

591. Confirmation to St. Lawrence of Envremou of property in England 
given by Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert,5 which late belonged to Hugh de Envre- 
mou; and grant by the king of the fishery of Arques. It is attested by 
Thurstan archbishop of York and William earl of Warenne ; at Rouen.® 
(1123-35.] 

592. Confirmation of the foundation (made in 1128) of the priory of 
St. Barbe-en-Auge. The signatories are the king and queen, Robert earl 
of Gloucester, William (earl) of Warenne, Robert earl of Leicester, John 
bishop of Lisieux, ‘ Toustain’ archbishop of York, William (de Tancarvill) 
the ‘ chambellan’, and Rabel his son.’ 

593. Writ, addressed to Evrard bishop of Norwich, R(obert) Fitz- 
Walter the sheriff, the barons and lieges of Norfolk and Suffolk, directing 
that Abbot Anselm and the monks of St. Edmund’s shall have all their 
customs as in the time of King Edward and the king’s father and brother. 
It is attested by Humphrey de Bohun ; § at Rouen.® [Before Oct. 1129.] 

594. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of York, the bishop of 
Durham, the sheriffs, barons, and lieges of the bishopric of Durham, of 
the restoration to the prior and monks of Durham of certain lands which 
had been taken from their church by Ranulf, late bishop of Durham. 
It is attested by Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop of Salis- 
bury, Robert earl of Gloucester, William de Tancarvill, William Fitz-Odo, 


1 Round, Calendar, no. 1052. For William of Glastonbury see Mr. Round, ante, 
xiv. 424-5, and Professor Haskins, ante, xxiv. 210; also Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 13. 

® Cartae Antiq. S. 3; ante, xxiv. 210, See the remarks in Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, p. 90. 

3 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 9; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 101. 

** Emptiones Eudonis’: Archives of the Calvados, H. 1834, no. 15 bis; ante, 
xxiv. 216. 

5 Cf. Round, Feudal England, pp. 159-61. 

® Round, Calendar, no. 396. 7 D’Anisy, Archives de Calvados, i, 93. 

* Humphrey de Bohun II was dead in 1130: Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 18, 

® Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo. 25, no, 51. 
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Robert de Brus, and William de Pont de l’Arche; at Lions-la-Forét 
(‘ apud Sanctum Dionisium in Leonibus ’).* 

2 June. The king spent Whitsuntide at Falaise, as appears by the 
following record : 

594. A plea between William count of Ponthieu and Roger de Grata- 
panchia and Roger his son, who claimed a certain marsh from the monks 
of St. Martin’s, (Troarn), is heard before King Henry at Falaise. The count 
in his notification of the judgement of the king’s court states that he 
showed to the king how his ancestors long possessed this ground, and con- 
tinues, ‘ Diiudicavit autem rex et eius curia per verba mea et illorum 
Sancto Martino et monachis remanere marescum quietum et liberum, et 
amplius non debere fieri inde contra eos calumniam’, The count’s witnesses 
are: Hugh the sheriff and Robert his brother, Pain son of Hugh de 
Mesdavid, William de Corcella, the chaplains Ascelin and Serlo. These 
things were done in the year .. . 1129, in Pentecost.? 

July ? Possibly at this time Henry nominates Hugh de Amiens, abbot 
of Reading, to the archbishopric of Rouen. 

595. Notification, addressed generally for England, of the confirmation 
to Rainald abbot of Ramsey and his monks of their lands, churches, &c. 
It is attested by Hugh archbishop of Rouen, Geoffrey the chancellor, 
Brien Fitz-Count, Geoffrey de Clinton, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, William de 
Aubigny the Breton, William de Tancarvill, William Peverel, Pain Peverel, 
Hamon the sewer ; at Rouen.* [1129.] 

595 a. Notification, addressed generally for England and Normandy, 
of the king’s confirmation to St. Stephen’s, Caen, of the gifts of William 
his father and others, in return for the crown and other ornaments demised 
by King William and now given up by the monks at Caen. The signatories 
are: Henry the king; Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops Richard 
of Bayeux, John of Lisieux, and Roger of Salisbury ; the earls Robert of 
Gloucester and Ranulf (of Chester); Geoffrey de Magnaville, Nigel de 
Aubigny, Robert de Hai, and Eustace Fitz-John.> [1129.] 

15 July. Henry returns to England on the ides of July.® 

1 Aug. On the kalends of August a council is held in London at which 
are present the two archbishops, and the bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury, 
London, Rochester, Chichester, Bath, Worcester, Norwich, St. David’s, 
and Ely.’ 

5958. Writ addressed to Walter Espec, Eustace Fitz-John, and 
Geoffrey Escotland,® directing them to do justice in any dispute with 


1 Feod. Priorat. Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), p. 145 n, 

2 Ante, xxiv. 211 (3); Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 91. 

3 Cf. Orderic, iv. 500. Honorius, who died 14 February 1130, approved of Hugh’s 
election : ibid. note 2, 

* Add. Ch. 33643 ; Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Charters, no. 11; Chartul. of Ramsey, 
no. 165 (where Pain Peverel’s name is omitted). See no, 631 below. 

5 Cart. Antiq. roll S, no. 22; Mon. Anglic. vi. 1071 (4). 

* Sym. of Durham, ii. 283; ‘ Mense Iulii’: John of Worcester, p. 29, 

7 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 251, The Engl. Chron. gives the date as 30 September- 
4 October. 

® Firmarius of. the temporalities of Durham sede vacante: Rot, Mag. Pipae, 
p p. 130-2. 
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Richard, nephew of Bishop Ranulf. It is attested by the chancellor, 
Robert de Sigillo, Geoffrey de Clinton, and William de Pont de l’Arche ; 
at Windsor. [1129-32.] 

595 c. Notification to the officials and ministers of Essex of the restora- 
tion and confirmation to William de Glanvill, the king’s serjeant, of the 
office and land late of William De-salt-les-dames,? his uncle (avunculus). 
It is attested by Ingelram de Say, William Martel, Goher de Alneto, and 
Robert Avenell; at Windsor.® 

596. Notification, addressed generally, that Hervey bishop of Ely 
shall be quit of castle-ward of Norwich. It is attested by the bishops, 
Roger of Salisbury, Alexander of Lincoln, and Oine of Evreux ; Geoffrey 
the chancellor, Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, William 
de Aubigny, Brien Fitz-Count, Hugh Bigot, Miles of Gloucester, Geoffrey 
de Clinton, William de Aubigny the Breton, and William de Pont de 
PArche ; at Windsor.* [1123-30.] 

Oct. After Michaelmas Henry proceeds to Winchester (according to 
custom). He is accompanied by many of the ecclesiastics and the important 
officers of his court. He gives the bishopric of Winchester to his sister’s 
son, Henry of Blois, a monk of Cluny and abbot of Glastonbury ; * and 
that of Coventry and Chester to Roger, nephew of Geoffrey de Clinton.® 

597. Writ addressed to the bishop of Norwich, Robert Fitz-Walter, 
the barons and lieges of Norfolk and Suffolk, in favour of the abbot of 
St. Edmund’s. It is attested by John the Marshal ;? at Winchester.® 
[1129-33.] 

598. Writ, addressed generally, in favour of the same abbot. It is 
attested by Maurice of Wyndleshor ; at Winchester.® [1121-33.] 

598 a. Writ addressed to Archbishop Thurstan and Thurstan arch- 
deacon (of Richmond ?) directing them to cause the bishop of Lincoln and 
the church of Clayworth to have the tithes and customs which belong to 
that church. It is attested by the chancellor ; at Winchester. [1123-33.] 

599. Notification, addressed generally, that Nicholas Basset has 
surrendered to the king all the lands which he holds in chief and Henry 
now grants the same to Richard Basset ™ and his heirs, to hold as Ralph 
Basset his father held them at his death. It is attested by Roger bishop 
of Salisbury, Alexander bishop of Lincoln, Geoffrey the chancellor, William 
earl of Warenne, Brien Fitz-Count, (Robert) earl of Gloucester, Pain 
Fitz-John, Aubrey de Ver, Robert de Ver, Eustace Fitz-John, Geoffrey 


1 Feod, Priorat. Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), p. 145 n. 

2 Roger Deus-salvet-Dominas held land in Felsted, &c., in Essex in 1086; there 
was later a Glanville manor in Felsted. 

3 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, i. 422. 

* Orig. ch. in the Treasury at Ely; Lib. Eliensis, Bentham’s Hist. of Ely, app. 
no. 183; Mon. Anglic. i. 482, no. 18. 

5 Sym. of Durham, ii. 283. Henry of Blois was elected on 11 October: Le Neve, 
Fasti. 

* Sym. of Durham, ii. 283. 7 Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 18, 

® Chartul. of St. Edmund's, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo. 28 d, no. 101. 

® Ibid. fo. 28 d, no. 102. 

1° Dean and Chap. of Lincoln, Regist. Antiquissimum, f. 4, no. 20; copy by the 
courtesy of the Rev. Canon Foster. Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, pp. 81-2. 
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Fitz-Pain, Robert Harundel, and William Fitz-John; at Waltham.? 
{ 1129-33. ] 

600, Notification, addressed generally, of the grant of the bishopric 
of Hereford to Robert de Betun, prior of Llanthony. It is attested by 
William archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry 
of Winchester, and Alexander of Lincoln; Geoffrey the chancellor, 
Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, Brien Fitz-Count, Hugh 
Bigot, Miles of Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, and Drew 
de Monci; at Woodstock.? 

601. Writ to the justices, sheriffs, reeves, and ministers of England 
and Wales in favour of Rebert, bishop of Hereford. It is attested by John 
the Marshal and Pain Fitz-John ; at Woodstock.’ [1129-33.] 

602. Writ to the justices, barons, sheriffs, and ministers of England 
and Normandy and the seaports, and particularly to the reeves of (South-) 
hampton, Hastings, Dover, Barfleur, Caen, Ouistreham, and Dieppe, 
directing that the property and men of the abbey of Citeaux shall be quit 
of toll. It is attested by the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, and John the 
Marshal ; at Woodstock.* [1129-33.] 

603. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation tothe church 
of St. George, which Robert de Oillei founded in the castle of Oxford, of 
all the possessions given by the founder. It is attested by Geoffrey the 
chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Geoffrey de Clynton, and Henry de Pomerey ; 
at Woodstock.5 [1121-32.] 

603 a. Writ to Restold sheriff of Oxeneford and Richard sheriff of 
Bucking[ham] directing that the land and men of the canons of St. George’s 
at Oxford shall be quit of shires, hundreds, &c. It is attested by Roger 
bishop of Salisbury ; at Woodstock.® 

6088. Writ to A(lexander) bishop of Lincoln and Walter archdeacon 
(of Oxford) directing that Edwin son of Gedegos shall have his church of 
St. Giles (at Oxford) and place there what clerk he wills. It is attested 
by G(eoffrey) the chancellor and G(eoffrey de Clinton) the chamberlain ; 
at Woodstock.’ 

25 Dec. At Christmas Henry is at Winchester.® 

William de Tancarvill, chamberlain of England and Normandy, died 
in this year.® 

1130. 

604. Writ addressed to Robert Arundel, William Fitz-John, G(eoffrey) 
de Furneaux, and the ministers of Devonshire in favour of the monks of 
St. Martin-des-Champs and Barnstaple. It is attested by R(obert) de 
Ver ; at Dilton.’° [1129-30.]} 

1 Rot. Sloan, xxxi, 4, no. 49. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 196. % Ibid, 

‘ Chartul. of Rievaulx (Surtees Soc.), no. 195. 

5 Orig. charter at Christ Church, Oxford; Cal. of Chart. Rolls, ii. 69. 

* Original charter at Christ Church, Oxford, supplied by the Rev. H. E. Salter. 

7 Godstow Chartul., Excheq. K.R. Misc. Bks. no. 20, fo. 1 d, supplied by the 
Rev. H. E. Salter. 

® Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252. Some authorities state ‘ apud Wirecestriam ’, 

* Annals of St. Wandrille, Hist. Littéraire de France, xxxii. 204. 

° Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 331 ; Round, Calendar, no. 1270. 
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605. Writ addressed to the prior of St. Albans and the ministers of 
the abbey, directing them to permit the abbot of Ramsey to have a stream 
at Shitlington, co. Beds., as in the time of William I and William II, 
otherwise Aubrey de Ver! the sheriff and Richard (Basset) } the sheriff 
shall cause this to be done. It is attested by Edward of Salisbury ;? at 
Cheddar (‘ apud Cedreholam’).? [1129-30.] 

606. Writ to the justices, sheriffs, and ministers of England and the 
seaports directing that the monks of Bath shall be quit of toll. It is 
attested by Robert de Ver; at Keynsham (‘apud Chainesham ’).® 
[1121-33.] 

607. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the nascent 
monastery of Dunstable of the manor of Dunstable. It is attested by 
Robert bishop of Hereford, Simon bishop of Worcester, Geoffrey the 
chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop (of Salisbury), 
Miles of Gloucester, Humphrey de Bohun, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Pain Fitz- 
John, Drew de Moncei, and Maurice de Windsor; at Combe (‘ apud 
Cumbam ’).® [1129-33.] 

29 March. Vincent abbot of Abingdon dies on 4 kalends of April,’ 
and Ingulf prior of Winchester is nominated at Woodstock abbot in his 
stead. In the Berkshire roll for 1130 a debt of 70 marks for the pleas 
of Geoffrey de Clinton is recorded against Vincent abbot of Abingdon, 
but the debt is pardoned to the said abbot ‘ quia mortuus est ’.® 

30 March. At Easter Henry is at Woodstock. At this time a charge of 
high treason is brought against Geoffrey de Clinton, the king’s justice,’ 
David king of Scots, who is now on a visit to the king, is deputed to 
inquire into the charges." 

There are numerous indications in the sheriffs’ rolls for this year of 
the journey of David king of Scots to the English court. Thus Odard 
as sheriff of Northumberland, Anschetill de Wirecestre as custos or firmarius 
of the crown lands between Tyne and Tees, Bertram de Bulmer as sheriff 
of Yorkshire, William de Luvetot and Eustace Fitz-John as keepers of 
Tickhill and the honor of Blythe, Osbert Silvain as sheriff of Nottingham 
and: Derby, and other sheriffs and wardens, charge their respective accounts 
for the corrody of the king of Scots coming to the king’s court in England 
and returning from England to Scotland.” 

608. Notification, addressed generally, of the king’s confirmation of 
certain gifts made by Robert de Oilli to the church which he has founded 
in the isle of Osney. It is attested by the bishops Alexander of Lincoln 
and Simon of Worcester, Robert earl of Gloucester, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, 
and Robert de Curci ; at Woodstock.’ [1129-33.] 


1 Keepers of no less than eleven counties in 1130. Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, pp. 63, 100. 
2 He was dead at Michaelmas 1130. ® Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 175. 
* See Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 326. 
5 Two Bath Chartularies (Somerset Rec. Soc.), i, no. 47. 
* Mon. Anglic. vi. 240. It appears from the Pipe Roll that the allowance of ld. a day 
to the warden of Dunstable began at Easter 1130: Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 64. 
? Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 172, 315. 
8 John of Worcester, p. 30. * Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 123. 
10 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252 ; Aniales Monast. ii. 222. 1 Orderic, iii. 403. 
% Rot. Mag. Pipae, pp. 35 ff. 3 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 417. 
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609. Writ addressed to Rainer de Bath, sheriff (of Lincoln), in favour 
of the monks of Burwell. It is attested by Geoffrey Fitz-Pain ; at Wood- 
stock.! [1129-33.] : 

The duration of the king’s visit to Woodstock and other neighbouring 
royal manors in Oxfordshire during the fiscal year which ended at Michael- 
mas 1130 may be gauged by an entry in the accounts of Robert (de 
Oilli ?), sheriff of Oxford. 

He claims allowance against his farm of the county of 20s. by tale 
for the loss of farm of the multure of a certain mill, which the king's 
bakers kept fully employed by the space of eighty days.” 

The four sheriffs of London claimed allowance at Michaelmas 1130 
for £8 18s. 5d. expended in herrings, ointment, oil, nuts, and the carriage 
thereof to Woodstock ; for £45 6s. 2d. in the purchase and carriage of 
wine ; for £23 19s. 9d. in the purchase of pepper, cummin, ginger, towels, 
basins, and wine-vessels for the king’s use.* 

Anselm, sheriff of Rouen, in his account of the farm of Bosham, 
claimed allowance against his farm for 8s. expended in the carriage of 
476 dried fish to Condover * and Woodstock, which the king had.5 

The sheriff of Oxford also claimed allowance for 47s. 54d. expended 
in the carriage of wine, corn, the king’s and queen’s robe from Wood- 
stock to Clarendon ; and for the allowance of Roger de Causton and for 
conducting him to (Woodstock) Park, and from Oxford to Winchester ; ® 
and for 61s. 7d. in mowing the king’s meadow and for carriage of the 
hay to Stonesfield and Woodstock.’ 

610. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the canons 
of St. John the Baptist, Loddington (co. Leic.), of the alms given by Richard 
Basset and Matilda (Ridel) his wife. It is attested by Henry bishop of 
Winchester, Geoffrey de Clinton, Aubrey de Ver, and Robert de Sigillo ; 
at Windsor.’ [1129-31.] 

c. April. Miles of Gloucester is present at the Easter audit at the 
exchequer, when Ivo de Heriz, late sheriff of Nottingham and Derby, 
delivered 2 destriers towards the 5 which he owed. Later the same Ivo 
delivered the 3 remaining destriers (to the exchequer ?) in Normandy.® 

611. Notification to Richard Basset and Aubrey de Ver and the 
ministers of Norfolk of the confirmation to Evrard bishop of Norwich 
of his customs and privileges at (Bishop’s) Lynn. It is attested by Miles 
of Gloucester ; at Winchester.’ [1129-33]. 

612. Writ addressed to Richard Basset and A(ubrey) de Ver, the 
sheriff, and the burgesses of Guildford (‘ Geldefort’) directing that the 
men of Geoffrey Purcell," the king’s usher, of Catteshill (‘Chatishill ’) and 


1 Round, Cal. of Documents, France, no. 1241. 

2 Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 1. 3 Ibid. p. 144. 

* There is no other evidence of a royal visit to Condover at this time. Possibly 
@ visit was contemplated, but was not undertaken, 

5 Ibid, p. 72. * Ibid. p. Y. 7 Ibid. 

8 Mon. Anglic. vi. 188 b. A second charter (ibid. p. 188) in somewhat similar terms, 
dated at Westminster, is clearly a fabrication. 

® Rot. Mag. Pipae, p.'7. The presence of Miles of Gloucester at the exchequer may 
be explained by the circumstance that he was sheriff of the counties of Gloucester 
and Stafford. © Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 439. u Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 50, 
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Chiddingfold (‘ Chedelingefelt ’) shall be as free of toll and custom as in 
the time of Geoffrey’s father. It is attested by Miles of Gloucester ; at 
Winchester.* 

618. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Abbot Ingulf 
of the abbey of Abingdon. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salis- 
bury and Henry of Winchester; the chancellor, Nigel nephew of the 
bishop (of Salisbury), William de Pont de l’Arche, Robert de Oili, and 
Warin the sheriff ; at Winchester.” 

614. Writ addressed to Richard Basset and Aubrey de Ver directing 
that the church of St. Edmund’s and Abbot Anselm shall have the soc, &c., 
of their 8} hundreds. It is attested by the chancellor and the bishop of 
St. David’s ; at Winchester.’ 

Ansger prior of Lewes (‘ Laethes’) is elected abbot of Reading, at 
Winchester. 

615. Notification to the bishop of Lincoln, the sheriff, barons, and 
lieges of Bedfordshire that Abbot Reinald has deraigned in the king’s 
court, to the use of his church of Ramsey, against Simon de Beauchamp, 
land and wood at Crawley. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury 
and Alexander of Lincoln, David king of Scots,5 Geoffrey the chancellor, 
Robert earl of Leicester, Adam de Port, Hugh Bigot, William de Aubigny 
the butler, Geoffrey de Clinton, William de Aubigny the Breton, William 
Peverel, Pain Peverel, Walter Espec, Robert de Bruis, William de Pont 
de l’Arche, Henry Monk, Henry Fitz-William, and Berenger Fitz-Reiner ; 
at Brampton.® 

4 May. On Rogation Sunday Henry is at Canterbury, and is present 
at the dedication of the new church.” There are also assembled there : 
the bishops John of Rochester, Gilbert ‘ the universal’ of London, Henry 
of Winchester, Alexander of Lincoln,. Roger of Salisbury, Simon of 
Worcester, Roger of Coventry, Godfrey of Bath, Evrard of Norwich, 
Siefrid of Chichester, Bernard of St. David’s, Audin of Evreux, and John 
of Sées,® also David king of Scots.® 

At the dedication of the church of Canterbury Henry gives to the said 
church that of St. Martin, Dover, with its possessions.’ 

8 May. Four days later (which would be Ascension Day), the king being 
at Rochester, there is a serious conflagration." The primate hallows the 
monastery of St. Andrew, being assisted by the bishops who had been 
present at Canterbury. The king’s visit is reflected in the accounts of 
Rualon, sheriff of Kent, for the current year, who claims allowance against 


1 Add, Ch. 19572; Chartul. of Reading, Harl. MS. 1708,-fo. 18 d. 

* Chron. of Abingdon, ii. 173. John of Worcester says Ingulf was consecrated 
as abbot by the bishop of Salisbury on 8 June 1130. 

3 Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Harl. MS. 743, fo. 60 d. 

* John of Worcester, p. 30. 

5 He was at the English court in 1130: Orderic, iii. 403. 

® Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 167. 

? Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252 ; Chron. 8 Ibid, 

® Gervase of Canterbury (ed. Twysden), col. 1341. 

10 Mon. Anglic. i. 97b; iv. 528. See, below, a charter issued at Northampton, 
8 September 1131. 
" Chron. % Jbid. 
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his farm of the lands formerly of Bishop Odo of Bayeux for 3s. 4d. expended 
in the repair of the drawbridge of Rochester in anticipation of the king’s 
visit. 

616. Notification to Ansfrid (the sewer),? the sheriff and barons 
of Kent of the grant to the church of St. Andrew, Rochester, ‘in 
dedicatione ipsius ecclesie ubi presens affui’, of the manor of Boxley, to 
be held as beneficially as Geoffrey the king’s chaplain had held it, and 
Ansfrid the clerk before him. It is attested by the primate and the bishops 
Gilbert of London, Alexander of Lincoln, and Siefrid of Chichester; at 
London.? [1130-1.] 

18 May. Henry is at Arundel at Whitsuntide.* 

617. Notification, addressed generally for England and the seaports, 
of the grant to the burgesses of Wilton that their gild merchant shall be 
free of toll and other imposts, as those of the burgesses of London and 
Winchester are. It is attested by Miles of Gloucester, Robert de Ver, 
and William de Pont (de l’Arche) ; at Clarendon.® [1127-33.] 

William abbot of Gloucester resigns his abbey on account of old age 
and infirmity. Walter de Lascy, a monk of the same house, is elected in 
his stead, and is ordained by Simon bishop of Worcester on 3 nones of 
August next following ; at Worcester.® 

Serlo, a canon of Salisbury, is elected abbot of Cirencester.’ 

Aug.—Sept. Before Michaelmas* Henry takes passage to Normandy 
from Portsmouth.® 

8 Sept. At the Nativity of St. Mary Henry is at Bec.” 

14 Sept. Hugh, archbishop elect of Rouen, is consecrated by Richard 
bishop of Bayeux, on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in the 
abbey church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, in the presence of (the king ? and) 
the Norman bishops." 

During the autumn Henry entertains his nephew, Theobald of Blois, 
count of Champagne, at Vernon-sur-Seine.” 

618. Mandate to William de Aubigny to permit the church of Monte- 
bourg to enjoy certain land which had been given to it with the consent 
of the said William’s father. It is attested by Robert earl of Gloucester ; 
at Les Augerons ? (‘apud Algferon]’), ‘ per W. Filiastrum’. [1123-35.] 

619. Writ addressed to the bishop of Salisbury and the ministers of 
England, Normandy, and the seaports in favour of the monks of Monte- 
bourg. It is attested by the earl of Gloucester; at Croix St. Leufroy.“ 
[1123-35.] 

620. Notification, addressed generally, of the settlement of a dispute 
before the king between the church of St. Mary, Evreux, and the monks 


1 Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 64. * Ibid. pp. 64 ff. 

3 Mon. Anglic. i. 178. * Annales Monast. ii. 222. 

5 Wilton Municipal Charters, Journ. of the Archaeolog. Assoc. xvii. 311. 

* John of Worcester, p. 30. 7 Ibid. p. 31. 

** Ad festivitatem Sancti Michaelis’: Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252; ‘ Mense 
Septembri’: Annals of Waverley. 

® Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 125, 1° Annals of Waverley, p. 222. 

u Ibid. 2 Orderic, iii. 118, 

13 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 13; ante, xxiv. 221,n. 13; Haskins, Norman Institutions, 
p. 102. ™ Round, Calendar, no. 877. 
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of St. Evroul, made with the consent of Audin bishop of Evreux, Warin 
abbot of St. Evroul, and Peter abbot of Blois. It is attested by Hugh 
archbishop of Rouen, John bishop of Sées, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew 
of the bishop (of Salisbury), John of Bayeux, Robert earl of Gloucester 
‘filio meo’, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, and William Fitz-Odo; at Vaudreuil 
(‘apud Rodolium ’).' [1130-1.] 

621. Notification to the bishop of Salisbury, the barons of Wiltshire, 
and burgesses of Wilton, that the king has given Mara in Wilton to 
Peter the clerk of St. Martin, with all liberties. Attested by Nigel nephew 
of the bishop and Robert de Hai; at Rouen.? [1123-35.] 

621 a. Notification to the bishop of Salisbury, the sheriff, barons, &e., 
of Oxfordshire of the king’s grant that Alexander bishop of Lincoln may 
give to Richard de Vernon an equitable exchange for his land required by 
the bishop for the enlargement of his park of Thame. It is attested by 
Nigel nephew of the bishop and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain ; at Rouen.* [1130-5.] 

622. Notification, addressed generally, that the tithes of venison of 
the forest of Fécamp have been adjudged to Roger abbot of Fécamp and 
his proctors in the presence of the king and his barons. It is attested by 
Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops Audin of Evreux, John of Lisieux, 
and John of Sées; Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop (of 
Salisbury), Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, Waleran 
count of Meulan, Brien Fitz-Count, Robert de Hai, Hugh Bigot, William 
Martel, Richard Fitz-Urse, William Malcuind (‘ Malqd.’), William de 
Hastinges, Anselm de Frehelvill, Geoffrey de Culvervill, W(alter ?) de 
St. Martin, G. de St. Léger ; at Rouen.* [1130-1.] 

623. Notification of a concord made between the king, (Roger) abbot 
of Fécamp, and Henry count of Eu concerning the claim of toll for stalls 
and the pontage of Winchelsea, which the count claimed against the 
abbot. It is attested as the last ; at Rouen.> [1130-1.] 

624. Writ to Odo sheriff of Pembroke, ordering that the monks of Sées 
shall hold all their possessions in churches, lands, &c., as quietly as in the 
time of Arnulf and Bishop Wilfrid and Walter of Gloucester. [1128-35.]® 

625. Notification, addressed generally, that with the king’s consent 
Roger abbot of Fécamp and his chapter have made an exchange with 
Nigel Fitz-William, nephew (nepos) of Robert earl of Gloucester, of land in 
Laleham (co. Midd.) for Nigel’s land in Fécamp. It is attested by Roger 
bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel nephew of the bishop 
of Salisbury, Roger the king’s chaplain and nephew of the abbot of 
Fécamp, Robert earl of Gloucester ‘ filio meo’, Robert de Ver the con- 
stable, Brien Fitz-Count, William de Pont de l’Arche, William Martel, 
Richard Fitz-Urse, Robert Ghernet, Geoffrey de Maisnill, Ingram the 
abbot’s sewer, Simon de Curci, William Palfridus, Osbert Octodenarius, 
and Robert Lamartra.? [Before June 1133.] 


1 Round, Calendar, no. 287. 2 Reg. S. Osmundi, i, 349. 
* Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, Regist. Antiquissimum, fo. 11, no. Ixx, supplied 
by the Rev. Canon Foster. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 122. 5 Ibid., no. 123, 
* Modern copy in MS. Fr. 18953, fo. 45; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 305. 
7 Round, Calendar, no. 124, where it is dated 1134. 
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626. Oct.—Dec. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen 
and generally for Normandy, of the confirmation to the priory of St. Mary, 
Le Desert, of certain privileges and possessions. It is attested by the 
bishops John of Lisieux and Audin of Evreux, Robert earl of Gloucester, 
William earl of Warenne, Robert earl of Leicester, William count of 
Ponthieu, Robert de Ver (Wer), Robert de Vura (sic for Curci ?), Robert 
de Hay, Hugh Bigot, Hugh de Gurnai, William Fitz-Odo, and John the 
Marshal ; at Rouen, A. incarn. D. 1130.1 

627. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen and for 
Normandy generally, of the king’s gift in alms of ten Rouen pounds 
yearly to (the leper hospital) of St. Mary Magdalen of Grand-Beaulieu at 
Chartres, payable by the treasurers at Michaelmas ‘ quando firme et 
pecunia mea colliguntur’. Attested by John bishop of Lisieux, Robert 
de Sigillo, Roger de Fécamp, Robert earl of Gloucester, Richard son of 
the earl, Robert de Ver, Robert de Curci, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, Robert de Neufbourg, and William de Roumare ; at Rouen. 
[1123-31.] The charter having been burnt was renewed in 1135.? 

628. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen, &c., of the grant to Odoin 
de Malpalet (‘de Mala Palude’) of the ministry of the king’s pannetrie 
with livery in his court. It is attested by (John) bishop of Lisieux, William 
de H(el)ion, R(obert) de Ver, R(obert) de Curci, and John the Marshal ; * 
at Montfort.* [1123-35.] 

629. Mandate to the bishop of Coutances, the justices of Normandy, 
and all lords of whom the abbey of Montebourg holds land, ordering that 
the abbot and his church shall hold its possessions in peace like the abbey 
of Fécamp. Attested by Robert de Ver; at Rouen. [1121-35.] 

630. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen and the ministers of 
Normandy of the king’s confirmation to Holy Trinity, Savigny, of land 
at Vengeons which Robert Fitz-Martin and Matilda his wife gave with the 
consent of Stephen count of Mortain, of whose fee it is, and of Richard 
earl of Chester, of whom Robert and his wife held it. It is attested by 
Robert earl of Gloucester, Brien Fitz-Count, and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain ; 
at Quillebeuf (‘ Wellebeof’).6 [1123-8, 1130-1, or 1133-5.] 

631. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to Rainald 
abbot of Ramsey of the lands acquired by him during his abbacy. It is 
attested by Geoffrey the chancellor, Brien Fitz-Count, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Bonneville.” [1127-30.] 

682. Writ addressed to John bishop of Lisieux, (Robert) earl of 
Gloucester, Ranulf earl of Chester, Robert de la Hai, and the ministers 
in whose bailiwicks the canons of Bayeux have lands, in favour of the 
said canons. It is attested by Robert de Sigillo and G(eoffrey) de Clinton ; 
at Argentan.§ [1127-32.] 


1 Jbid., no. 411. 

* Cartulaire de la Léproserie du Grand-Beaulieu, no. 1, from a vidimus of 1469 ; 
Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 106. 3* Martel’: MS, 

* Round, Calendar, no. 1280; Round, The King’s Serjeants, pp. 199 ff. 

5 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 15; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 102. 

® Round, Calendar, no. 797. 

? Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 166. See no. 595 above. 

8 Round, Calendar, no. 1436. 
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633. Notification, addressed to the slieriffs, &c., of Normandy and to 
the provost, officers, and burgesses of Argentan, of the king’s grant of 
a house-plot (wnam mansuram terre) in Argentan, in the ditch between the 
burgh and the causeway, to Robert and Hamelin his loricarii. Attested 
by R(obert) de Curci, the marshals John and Wigan, and Rainald Fitz- 
Count ; at Argentan.! [c. 1130-5.] 

20 Dec. Rainald abbot of Ramsey dies on 13 kalends of January.? 


1181. 

13 Jan. Henry has an interview with Pope Innocent II at Chartres 
on the ides of January. This is said to have been due ‘o the influence of 
St. Bernard.* 

635. 13 Jan. Notification to the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the bishops of London and Winchester, &c., of the grant to the abbey 
of Fontevrault of 60 marks yearly from the farm of London, and 40 marks 
yearly from that of Winchester. It is attested by Hugh archbishop of 
Rouen ; the bishops John of Lisieux, John of Sées, Audin of Evreux, and 
Richard of Bayeux; Robert de Sigillo, Count Theobald, Robert earl of 
Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, Rabel de Tancarvill, Hugh Bigot, 
Brien Fitz-Count, Geoffrey de Clinton, and Andrew de Baldimento ; at 
Chartres on the octave of the Epiphany.® 

636. Writ, addressed generally, in favour of the monks of Troarn, 
It is attested by Robert de Ver and John the Marshal ; at Caen.*[1127-35.] 

688. Writ, addressed to R(abel) de Tancarvill and the barons and 
hieges of Caux, concerning the recent removal of the market of the abbot 
of St. Wandrille from that place to Caudebec. It is attested by Robert 
de Ver and William Fitz-Odo ; at St. Wandrille.”? [1130-5.] 

5 Feb. At Rouen on the feast of St. Agatha the king confirms to 
Bernard the abbey of St. Michel. Richard, the preceding abbot, had died 
on 12 January.® 

639. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen and the bishops, 
barons, &., of Normandy, that the king has granted in alms to the martyrs 
Gervase and Protase and the bishop of Sées the whole fief of William Goth 
at Laleu as he held it in the days of the king’s father. This fee Henry had 
bought from Aveline niece of William and from Richard de Lucy her son 
and the heirs, they having rendered it to Robert son of the earl of Gloucester 
and afterwards quit-claimed the same in the king’s presence. Confirmed in 
the sight and hearing of Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops John 
of Lisieux, Audin of Evreux, Richard of Bayeux, and John of Sées ; and 
Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop of Salisbury, Robert earl of 
Gloucester the king’s son, William earl of Warenne, Waleran count of 
Meulan, Robert earl of Leicester, Robert de Hay and Hugh Bigot, sewers, 

From the original, MS. Lat. 10083,no.4; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 306. 

* John of Worcester, p. 31 n. ‘ Post Pascha ’ (1131): Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252. 

8 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252; Orderic, v. 25. 

* See his Lives in Opera (ed. Migne), ff. 1094, 1156. Bernard attested a charter 
cited below, no. 640. 

5 Round, Calendar, no. 1460. 

* Ibid. no. 479. 7 Ibid, no. 169. 

* Neustria Pia, p. 387, citing Codex S. Mich., fo. 79. 
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Rabel [de Tancarvill] the chamberlain, Brien Fitz-Count the constable, 
and Geoffrey de Clinton ; at Rouen, February, 1131.1 

May. Henry meets Pope Innocent at Rouen.? 

640. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to St. Peter’s, 
Cluny, of 60 marks yearly out of the farm of the city of London and 
40 marks yearly out of the farm of the city of Lincoln. Pope Innocent, 
at the king’s request, has confirmed this gift. The signatories are: King 
Henry and Matilda the empress, his daughter. Done at Rouen, A. incarnat, 
D. 1131, indiction 9, in the month of May, on Sunday, in the presence 
of Pope Innocent II; the archbishops Oldegar of Tarragona and Hugh of 
Rouen ; the bishops Geoffrey of Chartres, John of Lisieux, and John of 
Sées ; the abbots Bernard of Clairvaux, Suger of St. Denis, and Bozon 
of St. Bachus (Angers) ; William earl of Warenne, Robert earl of Gloucester 
the king’s son, Robert de Sigillo, Robert de la Hai, Rabel the chamberlain 
of Tancarvill, Nigel (‘ Nahelis’) the treasurer, and Halo prior of St. Os- 
wald’s (Gloucester).* 

641. Writ to the archbishop of Rouen and the bishops and barons 
of Normandy directing that the monks of St. Peter (Saint-Pére) of Chartres 
shall hold their churches, lands, &c., as beneficially as in the days of the 
king’s father. Witness, the bishop of Lisieux ; at Rouen.® [1107-35.] 

642. Confirmation of gifts made by Robert de Brus to the canons of 
Guisborough, co. York. The signatories are: the king, Archbishop 
Thurstan, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, the count of Ou (sic), William de Vernun, 
W. (sic) the chamberlain of Tancarvill, Robert de Novo Burgo, Roger 
de Toeni, Rabel, and William the butler.* [1129-35.] 

643. Notification, addressed to R(ichard) bishop of Coutances and 
the sheriffs, &c., of the Cotentin, of the king’s confirmation to the abbey 
of Montebourg of the church of Montfarville (Manche) with its fair 
and tithes, given by Samson de Montfarville with the consent of his lord 
Robert de Neubourg. Attested by the said Robert and William de 
Aubigny ; at Rouen.” [1124-31.] 

644. Confirmation of various grants of alms made to the monastery 
of St. Ouen, Conches, by Roger de Toesni the elder, and others. The 
signatories are: the king and Queen Adelaide, Hugh archbishop of Rouen, 
Audin bishop of Evreux, William earl of Warenne, Amaury count of 
Evreux, Hugh ‘ cognominatus Hugoh ’ the king’s sewer, Roger de Toesni 
(‘de Totteneio ’), the prior of St. Oswald’s (Gloucester), Robert de Neu- 
bourg, and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain.® 

645. Notification to Hugh archbishop of Rouen, John bishop of Lisieux, 
the bishops and barons of Normandy, of the confirmation of various grants 


1 Copy made from the Livre rouge of Sées, fo. 77 (MS. Lat. 11058, fo. 3) ; Haskins, 
Norman Institutions, p. 299. 

* Continuator of William of Jumiéges; William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, 
lib. i, 454. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 1387. * Ibid. no. 1388. 

5 Original in MS. Lat. 9221, no. 7; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 304. 

* Original in the library of Hornby Chapel, co. Lancs. (the seal sewn up in a bag) : 
Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 671. Dubious. 
7 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 10; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 101. 
® Gallia Christ. xi, instr., col. 128. 
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made to St. Martin’s, Ecajeul, by William the chamberlain of Tancarvill 
and Rabel his son and others. The signatories are: the king and queen, 
John bishop of Lisieux, Rabel (de Tancarvill) the chamberlain, Thurstan 
archbishop of York, (Robert) earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, 
Robert earl of Leicester, and Pain Peverel.! [1129-35.] 

646. Writ, addressed generally for England and Normandy, in favour 
of the prior and convent of Bruton. It is attested by Robert de Ver and 
John the Marshal ; at Rouen.? [1127-35.] 

2 July. Geoffrey abbot of Tavistock dies on 6 nones of July. 

13 July. William abbot of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, dies on 3 ides 
of July.4 

647. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen and the 
sheriffs and lieges of Normandy, of the king’s confirmation to St. Mary’s 
of Bec of the lands and goods which William Pevr(el) had given in alms in 
Touffreville (Turfreivilla), saving the right (if any) of William’s kinsfolk 
therein. Attested by R(obert) de Sigillo, G(eoffrey) Fitz-Pain, and 
A(nselm) the sheriff ; at Rouen.5 (1120-35.] 

648. July—Aug. Confirmation to the abbey of Bec, made in the 
presence of Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops John of Lisieux, 
Audin of Evreux, and John of Sées ; Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of 
Roger bishop of Salisbury, Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of 
Warenne, Waleran count of Meulan, patron of the abbey, Robert earl of 
Leicester, Walter Gifard, Rabel de Tancarvill, Brien Fitz-Count, Hugh 
Bigot the sewer, Robert de la Hai the sewer, Humphrey de Bohun the 
sewer, William Fitz-Odo the constable, William de Roumare, Henry 
de Pomerey, and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain. ‘ Peracta feliciter apud Archas 
in transitu meo in Angliam, anno ab incarnatione Iesu Christi M.C.XXXI 
et regni mei XXXII.’ ® 

649. Confirmation of various gifts made to St. Georges, Bocherville. 
It is attested by John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de la Hai, and Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain ; at Arques, ‘in transitu meo ’.” 

650. Notification to the justices of Normandy, the sheriff, barons, and 
burgesses of Rouen, of the confirmation to the cordwainers and shoe- 
makers of Rouen of their gild. It is attested by Robert de la Hay and 
William Mauduit ; at Arques, ‘in transitu meo ’8 

651. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen, the justiciary and 
sheriff of Arques, and the barons of Normandy of a grant to the monks 
of St. Lawrence of Envermeu. It is attested by Robert de la Hai, Brien 
Fitz-Count, William Martel, William Fitz-Odo, Humphrey de Buthun, 
Robert sheriff of Arques, and Walkeline Maminoth ; at Arques.® 

652. Aug. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen and his ministers of 
Normandy of the grant to St. Wandrille and Abbot Alan of a market 
on Saturday at St. Wandrille and on Sunday at Caudebec. It is attested 


1 Round, Calendar, no. 569. 

2 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii. 270. * Mon. Anglic. ii. 490 b. 

4 Chartul. of St. Peter's, Gloucester, i. 15. 

5 Bec Chartulary (fragment) in Archives of the Eure, H. 91, fo. 35; Haskins, 
Norman Institutions, p. 306. * Round, Calendar, no. 373. 

7 Ibid. no. 197. ® Ibid. no. 107. ® Ibid. no. 398. 
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by John bishop of Lisieux, Audin bishop of Evreux, Robert de Sigillo, 
Henry count of Eu, Robert de la Hai, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, and Anselm 
the sheriff ; at Dieppe, ‘in transitu meo ’.! 

653. Confirmation to the church of Sées, made at Dieppe, A. incarnat. 
D. 1131, ‘me Henrico in Anglia regnante et Normannorum ducatum 
tenente, Innocentio papa secundo Ausonie cathedre presidente’. The 
signatories are: Hugh archbishop of Rouen, Audin bishop of Evreux, 
John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de Hai the sewer, Humphrey de Bohun 
the sewer, Rabel the chamberlain, William Fitz-Odo the constable, and 
William Mauduit the chamberlain.? 

After 1 Aug. After the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula Henry returns 
to England * accompanied by his daughter, the Empress Matilda, who 
has quarrelled with her husband, Geoffrey of Anjou. 

654. Notification, addressed generally, that on the occasion of the 
dedication of the church of the martyrs Gervase and Protase of Sées 
the king has granted, for the use of the canons, 10 librates of land at 
Bristelmetonam (Brighthampton), a member of the manor of Benton 
(Bampton), free of hidage, gelds, &c., with soc and sac and other liberties. 
Attested by the archbishops William of Canterbury and Thurstan of York ; 
the bishops Alexander of Lincoln, Henry of Winchester, Gilbert of 
London, and Roger of Salisbury; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de 
Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, Waleran count of Meulan, Hugh Bigot 
and Humphrey de Bohun sewers, Miles of Gloucester, Robert de Ollei, 
Payn Fitz-John, Eustace Fitz-John, Henry de Ferrers, Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain, and Richard Basset ; at Waltham, 1131.5 

30 Aug. Hervey bishop of Ely dies on 3 kalends of September.® 

8 Sept. On the Nativity of St. Mary a great court of pleas is held at 
Northampton before the king, at which the magnates of the kingdom 
are assembled. It is here decided that the king’s daughter shall return 
to the count of Anjou, who is requesting her to return.’ 

655. Notification, addressed generally, that the church of Malmesbury, 
formerly the see of the bishop of Wiltshire, shall be rendered to the bishop 
of Salisbury. This is done in the council at Northampton, on the feast 
of the Nativity of St. Mary, in the presence and hearing of Peter Ruffus, 
cardinal priest of the holy Roman church, and of these under-written, who 
approve of the same, namely: the archbishops William of Canterbury 
and Thurstan of York; the bishops Gilbert of London, Henry of Win- 
chester, Alexander of Lincoln, John of Rochester, Siefrid of Chichester, 
William of Exeter, Robert of Hereford, Simon of Worcester, Roger of 
Chester, and Evrard of Norwich; the abbots Ancher (recte Ansger) of 
Reading, Ingulf of Abingdon, Walter of Gloucester, Geoffrey of St. Albans, 


1 Round, Calendar, no. 168 ; Neustria Pia, p. 173. 

? Library of Alengon, MS. 177, fo. 99; Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 300-2. 

* Chron. * Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252. 

5 Copy in Livre rouge of Sées, fo. 71 ; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 302. 

* John of Worcester, p. 31 n. ; ‘ at the beginning of winter’: Hen. of Hunting- 
don, p. 252. : 

7 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 252. William of Malmesbury records a renewal of fealty 
to the Empress Matilda at this council: Hist. Novella, lib. i. 455. 
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Herbert of Westminster, Warner of Battle, and Hugh of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury ; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of 
the bishop of Salisbury; the earls Robert of Gloucester, William of 
Warenne, Ranulf of Chester, Robert of Leicester, and Roger of Warwick ; 
Brien Fitz-Count, Miles of Gloucester, Hugh Bigod, Humphrey de Bohun, 
Pain Fitz-John, Geoffrey de Clinton, William de Pont de l’Arche, Richard 
Basset, Aubrey de Ver, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Roger Fitz-Richard, Walter 
Fitz-Richard, Walter de Gant, Robert de Ferrers, William Peverel of 
Nottingham, Baldwin de Redvers, Walter of Salisbury, William de Moion, 
and Robert de Arundel.! 

656. Confirmation of the grant by Queen Matilda to the church of 
St. Mary, Salisbury, of her right in the toll of the market at Salisbury ; ? 
and of property in Salisbury given by Agnes the wife of Hubert de Ria, 
Henry her son, and Croc the huntsman. It is attested by William arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the bishops Gilbert of London and Alexander of 
Lincoln ; the abbots Anscher of Reading and Ingulf of Abingdon ; Geoffrey 
the chancellor, Geoffrey de Clinton, William de Pont de |’Arche, and 
Richard Basset ; at Northampton? 

657. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the abbey of 
Cluny of 50 marks yearly from the farm of the city of London and the like 
sum from the farm of the city of Lincoln. It is attested by the archbishops 
William and Thurstan; the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Win- 
chester, Alexander of Lincoln, and Gilbert of London; Geoffrey the 
chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, Brien (Fitz- 
Count), Hugh Bigot the sewer, Miles of Gloucester, and Pain Fitz-John ; 
at Northampton. 

658. Writ to the sheriff of Norfolk to render to A(nselm ?) abbot of 
St. Bennet’s, Holme, the land late of Adam the sewer, which had been 
quit-claimed before the justices, Aubrey de Ver and Robert Fitz-Walter, 
in Norfolk. It is attested by Robert Avenel; at Northampton.® [1131-3.] 

659. Notification to Alexander bishop of Lincoln, R(ichard) Basset 
and Aubrey de Ver, and the lieges of Huntingdonshire of the confirmation 
to St. Mary’s, Thorney, of the grant of a market at Yaxley. It is attested 
by Geoffrey the chancellor, William de Aubigny the Breton, R(ichard) 
Basset, and Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert ; at Brampton. [1129-33.] 

660. Grant to William archbishop of Canterbury and Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury, of the (priory and) church of St. Martin, Dover. It is attested 
by the archbishops Thurstan of York and Hugh of Rouen; the bishops 
Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, Gilbert of London, William of 
Exeter, Robert of Hereford, Alexander of Lincoln, Simon of Worcester, 
Evrard of Norwich, and Godfrey of Bath; Geoffrey the chancellor, 

1 Sarum Charters and Documents (Rolls Ser.), p. 6. 

* Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 13. > Reg. of St. Osmund, i. 202. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 1389 ; Chartul. of Montacute (Somerset Rec. Soc.), no, 192. 
Cf. ibid. no. 193. 

5 Chartul. of St. Bennet’s, Holme, Cott. MS., Galba E. ii, fo. 33 d. 

® Cal. of Chart. Rolls, i. 65 ; Cott. MS., Aug. ii, fo. 12. Henry I and Queen Matilda 
wore their crowns on three several occasions in the timber-built chapel at Brampton, 


co. Hunt.: Abbrev. Placit. (Rec. Comm.), p. 95. Possible dates for these visits are 
Whitsuntide in 1103, 1111, and 1114. 
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Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop (of Salisbury), Robert earl 
of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, Ranulf earl of Chester, Robert 
earl of Leicester, Brien Fitz-Count, Hugh Bigot, Humphrey de Bohun, 
Miles of Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Robert de Ver, 
Robert de Essex, Richard Basset, and Aubrey de Ver. ‘ Apud Northampto- 
nam data et concessa, sed apud Westmonasterium confirmata, communi 
celebrato consilio, anno ab incarnatione Domini millesimo C. tricesimo 
primo feliciter in Christo Iesu, domino nostro, Amen.’ ! 

661. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to William Maledoce 
(i.e. Mauduit), the king’s chamberlain, of the land of Michael de Hamslape, 
which the said Michael held at his death, and of which he made the king 
his heir, with Matilda his daughter, whom the king gives to William to 
wife. It is attested by the archbishops William of Canterbury and 
Thurstan of York ; the bishops Evrard of Norwich, Roger of Salisbury, 
and -Alexander of Lincoln; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, 
Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, Ranulf earl of Chester, 
Roger earl of Warwick, Robert earl of Leicester, Brien Fitz-Count, Rabel 
de Tancarvill, Robert de Ver, Hugh Bigot, Humphrey de Bohun, Aubrey 
de Ver, Richard Basset, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Robert de Essex ; William de 
Montefichet, Hamon de St. Clare, R(oger) de Valoignes, Drew de Monci, 
William Fitz-Odo, Robert de (sic) Avenel, and R(obert) de Curci; at 
London.? 

662. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to St. Mary’s, 
Evreux, of the gift made by Audin bishop of Evreux of the land of Bram- 
ford in Suffolk. It is attested by the archbishops Thurstan of York and 
Hugh of Rouen; Bernard bishop of St. David’s and Henry bishop of 
Winchester ; William earl of Warenne, Stephen count of Mortain, Miles 
of Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain.® [1131-3.] 

663. Writ in favour of the monks of Ramsey directing that they and 
their men shall be quit of toll on goods for their own use, It is attested by 
William de Rumare ; at Buckingham.‘ [1121-33.] 

664. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the abbey 
of Cluny of certain manors in England which had been given by Ernulf 
de Hesdin.5 It is attested by Hugh archbishop of Rouen, Thurstan arch- 
bishop of York; the bishops Henry of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, 
Alexander of Lincoln, and Bernard of St. David’s; Geoffrey the chan- 
cellor, Robert earl of Gloucester, and Brien Fitz-Count ; at Woodstock.® 
[1131-3.] 

664.4. Confirmation to the monks of Tirun of land in Nately and 
Mapledurwell (co. Hants) granted to them by Adam de Port, which grant 
has been confirmed by Adam’s wife and sons. It is attested by Bernard 
bishop of St. David’s, John of Bayeux, Robert earl of Gloucester, and 
Robert Fitz-Martin ; at Woodstock.’ [1131-3.] 

665. Writ to Richard Basset and Aubrey de Ver, the sheriff and barons 


1 Mon, Anglic. iv. 538, no. 7. 2 Add. MS. 28024, fo, 21, 

3 Round, Calendar, no. 288. 

* Chartul. of Ramsey, Vesp. E. ii, fo. 14. 

5 Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 18. * Round, Calendar, no. 1386. 

? Original charter at Winchester College, supplied by the Rev. H. E. Salter. 
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of Nottinghamshire, to authorize a diversion of the king’s highway in 
Newark by the bishop of Lincoln. It is attested by Geoffrey the chancellor 
and William de Aubigny the Breton; at Woodstock. [1129-33.] 

666. Notification to the barons and lieges of Sussex and Middlesex 
that Herbert abbot of Westminster, before the barons of the exchequer, 
has by their judgement deraigned the land of Parham and Mapleford 
(co. Suffolk) against Herbert Fitz-Herbert, that Herbert shall no longer 
be able to claim anything therein, and that the abbot can hold it in his 
demesne if he so wills and do his will thereof. ‘ Et precipio,’ &c. It is 
attested by the bishop of Salisbury ; at Woodstock.? [1121-33.] 

25 Dec. At Christmas Henry is at Dunstable.® 


1182. 


667. Writ to Rualon sheriff (of Kent) and the reeve of Canterbury 
in favour of the canons of Colchester. It is attested by Geoffrey’ the 
chancellor ; at Colchester.* [1129-33.] 

668. Writ to Hugh de Watervill and all barons, sheriffs, &c., through 
whose lands the ships of St. Edmund’s carry his stone, notifying them that 
these ships and men have the king’s peace. It is attested by Aubrey de 
Ver; at St. Edmund’s.5 [c. 1129-33.] 

669. Notification to Roger bishop of Salisbury and generally for 
Berkshire of the grant of liberty to Pain Peverel to give his daughter 
Matilda in marriage to Hugh son of Fulbert de Dover ® with his manor 
of Shifford after his death. It is attested by William de Montefichet, 
Robert de Ferrers, William Fitz-Odo, Rotrou de Doli, William Le Sor(ell), 
Robert Pevrel brother of Matilda, William Pevrel, Hamon Pevrel, Hameline 
de Asnevill, Walter de Beauchamp, Pevrel de Beauchamp, William de 
Lusoriis, and Pain de Beauchamp; at Waltham.’ [1131-3.] 

670. Notification to the bishop of London, Aubrey de Ver, and the 
barons of Essex of the grant to Eustace de Barenton, the king’s serjeant, 
of the land late of Geoffrey the forester in Hatfield (Broad Oak), for the 
custody of the king’s forest. It is attested by Robert de Sigillo, William 
de Montefichet, Aubrey de Ver, Robert de Ver, and Robert de Essex; at 
London.® [113i-3.] 

671. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury and 
generally, of the grant to the king’s citizens of London of (the comitatus 
of London and) Middlesex at farm for £300 per annum. It is attested by 
(Henry ?) bishop of Winchester, Robert Fitz-Richard (?), Hugh Bigot, 
Alfred de Toteneis, William (de) Aubigny, Herbert the king’s chamberlain, 
William de Montfichet, Hasculf de Tani, John Belet, and Robert Fitz- 
Siward ; at Westminster.® [1131-3.] 





1 Mon. Anglic. vi. 1273, nos, 24 and 41. 

2 Abbrev. Placit. p. 846; Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, p. 46. 

3 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. * Mon, Anglic, vi. 106. 

> Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo. 24, no. 42. 

* Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, p. 158. * Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 266, 

* Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. no, 28313; Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Charters, no. 8. 

* Foedera (Record Comm.), i. 11; Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 103. The date is 
after Michaelmas 1130. Cf. Rot. Mag. Pipae, pp. 143-4, 148. 
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10 April. At Easter Henry is at Woodstock. 

672. Writ addressed to the sheriffs of Norfolk and Suffolk in favour 
of the abbot of St. Edmund’s. It is attested by Maurice of Windsor; at 
Woodstock.? [1121-33.] 

29 April. After Easter, namely on 3 kelends of May,® a great court 
of pleas is held at London at which numerous matters are considered, 
particularly a dispute between the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff 
concerning the boundaries of their respective dioceses.* 

673. Notification to the justices, R(ichard) Basset and Aubrey de Ver, 
the burgesses of Norwich and ministers of Norfolk, of the grant of three- 
pence per diem from the farm of the county of Norfolk to the hospital 
of the poor of St. Paul, Norwich,5 which Odlent used to have ; and mandate 
to the sheriff of Norfolk to pay the allowance out of his farm. It is attested 
by William de Warenne (sic), Hugh Bigot, Roger de Fécamp, R(obert) 
de Ver, and A(ubrey) de Ver; at Westnrinster.® [1131-3.] 

674. Notification to the bishop of Ely, the barons, justices, sheriffs, 
and lieges of Cambridgeshire that Bernard abbot of Ramsey [sometime] 
deraigned in the king’s court at St. Ives, before the justiciary whom the 
king sent there,” against Pain Peverel the land of Stow and Girton ; this 
the king confirms and warrants.® It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, 
Pain Fitz-John, and William de Houcton ; at Westminster. [1121-33.] 

27 July. On6 kalends of August Robert earl of Gloucester is at Cardiff. 
He confirms to the monks of Montacute the gifts which Robert de la Hai 
gave to them. 

675. Notification to the bishop of Chester, N(icholas) de Staford, the 
barons, sheriffs, ministers, and lieges of Staffordshire, of the confirmation 
of a final concord made between the prior of Kenilworth and Hugh, the 
king’s watchman (vigilis), concerning land in Walton (co. Staff.). It is 
attested by R(oger) bishop of Chester, Miles of Gloucester, Pain Fitz- 
John, Aubrey de Ver, William de Aubigny the Breton, and Wi(illiam) de 
Clinton; at Beckenham (‘ Beccheham ’).™ 

676. Notification to the justices, sheriffs, barons, foresters, and 
ministers of Surrey of the grant to the monks of Bermondsey of warren 


in their lands in Surrey. It is attested by Robert de Ver and Aubrey de 
Ver; at Beckenham.” 


1 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 

2 Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo. 25, no. 53. 

3 Chartul. of Kenilworth, Harl. MS. 3650, fo. 752; Staffs. Collections (Salt Soc.), 
ii. 206. ‘ 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 

5 Not recorded in the Pipe Roll of 1130; but recorded in that of 1156 and in sub- 
sequent years. 

® Cott. Roll, ii. 19; Mon. Anglic. vi. 700b; Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iii, 71. 

? The plea mentioned belongs to the period 1102-7. 

* Presumably after the death of Pain Peverel. 

* Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 161. 

1° Chartul. of Montacute (Somerset Rec. Soc.), no. 165, 

" Chartul. of Kenilworth, Harl. MS. 3650, fo. 75; Staffs. Collections (Salt. Soc.), 
ii. 207. See also Rot. Cott. (Brit. Mus.), xiii. 6, no. 5. The above document contains 
evidence that Geoffrey de Clinton, the elder, was dead: Staffs. Collections, ii. 195-209, 

% Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 182. 
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677. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen, the ministers and lieges 
of England and Normandy of a grant to the hospital of Falaise, It is 
attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, and 
Alexander of Lincoln; Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Robert 
earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne; the sewers Hugh Bigot, 
Humphrey de Buhun, and R(obert) de Curci; Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Miles 
of Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, R(ichard) Basset, and Aubrey de Ver ; 
at Marden (‘apud Marendonam’), A. ab incarn. D. 1132.1 

678. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Alexander, 
bishop of Lincoln, of the manor of Biggleswade. It is attested by Roger 
bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel nephew of the bishop 
(of Salisbury), Robert de Sigillo, Robert de Ver the constable, Humphrey 
de Bohun the sewer, and William de Pont de l’Arche the chamberlain ; 
at Gillingham, A. ab incarn. D. 1132.2 

25 Dec. At Christmas Henry is at Windsor. He is suffering from 
a disorder.® 


1138. 


679. Confirmation to the nascent monastery of Rievaulx of the gifts 
made by Walter Espec. It is attested by William archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Alexander of Lincoln, Henry of 
Winchester, Robert of Hereford, Bernard of St. David’s, John of Rochester, 
Algar of Coutances, and John of Sées; Geoffrey abbot of St. Albans, 
Robert de Sigillo, Nigel nephew of the bishop (of Salisbury), Robert earl 


of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, Stephen count of Mortain, Ranulf 
earl of Chester, Robert earl of Leicester, Miles of Gloucester, Humphrey 
de Bohun, Robert de Curci, Eustace Fitz-John and Pain his brother, 
William Maltravers, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Jordan Painel, and Aubrey de 
Ver; at Windsor near the house of Gundewin the tent-keeper (cortinarius *) 
at the edge of the wood, A. incarnat. D. 1133.5 

680. Writ addressed to William de Pont de l’Arche and the collectors 
of Winchester, directing that the land of Hyde and of the exchange of the 
abbey of Winchester shall be quit of geld, as the land of the abbey was 
quit where it used to stand, and especially of the geld of 400 marks. It is 
attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury ; at Windsor ; also by William the 
abbot [of Chertsey ?].® [1127-33.] , 

681. Notification to the bishop of Salisbury, the chancellor and the 
barons of the exchequer, of the release to the Cistercian monks of Rievaulx 
of 2s. of Danegeld, ‘id est Themanetale’, upon 9 carucates of land given 
by Walter Espec from his demesne. It is attested by the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the bishops of Coutances and Sées; at Windsor.’ 
[1131-3.] 

1 Round, Calendar, no. 609. 

2 Mon. Anglic. vi. 1271, no. 7; ante, xxxiii. 726. 

3 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 

* See the ‘ constitutio domus Regis’ in Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Ser.), 
iii. 813. 
7 anaes of Rievaulx (Surtees Soc.), no. 194. 

® Mon. Anglic. ii, 445, no, 14. 

7? Chartul. of Rievaulz (Surtees Soc.),no 196, This writ (breve regis) was necessary 
to the sheriff of York when discharging his account of the Danegeld at the exchequer. 
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8 Feb. ‘Ad caput ieiunii’ a court is held in London for the further 
hearing of the dispute between the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff ; 
and that between the archbishop (of Canterbury) and the bishop of 
Lincoln.* 

682. Notification, addressed to William archbishop of Canterbury, 
Gilbert bishop of London, the citizens of London, and generally, of the 
king’s grant to the church of St. Bartholomew, London, and Prior Rahere 
of various privileges and immunities. It is attested by the bishops Henry 
of Winchester, Roger of Salisbury, and Bernard of St. David’s ; Geoffrey 
the chancellor, Stephen count of Mortain, William de Aubigny the Breton, 
Aubrey de Ver, Richard Basset, Miles of Gloucester, Pain Fitz-John, 
Robert de Curci, Hugh Bigot, ‘ and many other barons of my kingdom’ ; 
at Westminster, A. incarnat. D. 1133, and the thirty-third year of the king’s 
reign.” 

683. Notification, addressed to the citizens of London and generally, 
of the king’s grant that the church which Prior Rahere, his clerk, has 
founded is to be free, as one of the king’s demesne chapels. It is attested 
by Henry bishop of Winchester, Geoffrey the chancellor, Stephen count 
of Mortain, Aubrey de Ver, Richard Basset, and Miles of Gloucester ; 
at Westminster.? [1129-33.] 

684. Notification to Richard Basset, Aubrey de Ver, and the sheriffs, 
&c., of Norfolk, of the grant of 100s. yearly from the hundreds of Walsham 
and Blofield to Evrard bishop of Norwich, in exchange for the church of 
Stinton. It is attested by the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, Richard 
Basset, and Aubrey de Ver ; at Westminster.* [1129-33.] 

685. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the nuns 
of St. Mary’s, Wikes, of gifts made by Walter Mascherel and Alexander his 
brother, at the prayer of Edith their sister. It is attested by Bernard 
bishop of St. David’s, G(eoffrey) the chancellor, R(obert) de Sigillo, .... 
and William Maltravers ; at Westminster.5 [1123-33.] 

25 Mar. The Empress Matilda gives birth to a son at Le Mans.® He 
is named Henry. 

26 Mar. At Easter Henry is at the New Hall in Oxford.’ 

686. Writ, addressed to Eustace Fitz-John and Walter Espec, in 
favour of the canons of St. Peter’s, York. It is attested by Geoffrey the 
chancellor ; at Oxford.® [1129-33.] 

Richard Fitz-Samson, bishop of Bayeux, dies during Easter week.® 

30 April-3 May. At Rogationtide a council is held at Winchester to 
continue the consideration of the matters heard at the London court.” 

687. Notification, addressed generally for Yorkshire, of the grant to 
Eustace Fitz-John of soc and other liberties in the manor of Brompton, 
near Pickering, which he holds of the fee of Roger de Mowbray, Robert 

1 Hen. of Huntington, p. 253. 

* Cart. Antiq. roll L, no. 11 (1); Mon. Anglic. vi. 298. 

* Add. MS. 34768, fo. 18. * Cott. ch. ii. 4. 

® Facsimiles of National MSS., pt. i. no. 5 (of doubtful character). 

* Robt. of Torigny, p. 123; Orderic, v. 46 n. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 

* Mon. Anglic. vi. 1179, no. 18; Lansd. MS. 193. 

* Orderic, iv. 18 n. 10 Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 
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de I’Isle, and Roger de Clere. It is attested by Miles of Gloucester, 
R(obert) de Curci, Pain Fitz-John, William de Aubigny the Breton, and 
W(illiam) Fitz-John ; at Winchester. [1129-33.] 

688. Notification to the archbishop of Canterbury and generally that, 
with the assent of William archbishop and legate and Alexander bishop 
of Lincoln, an abbey for canons has been founded at Messenden in the fee 
of William de Messenden. The king confirms this. It is attested by 
William archbishop of Canterbury; the bishops Henry of Winchester, 
Alexander of Lincoln, Bernard of St. David’s, and Robert of Hereford ; 
Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, 
Robert earl of Leicester, Miles of Gloucester, R(obert) de Curci, Aubrey 
de Ver, R(ichard) Basset, and R(obert) de Ferrers ; at Winchester, A. ab 
incarnat. D. 1133.? 

689. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to the canons 
of Breamore of gifts made by Baldwin de Rivers and Hugh his uncle. 
It is attested by Miles of Gloucester the constable, Pain Fitz-John, Richard 
Basset, and William de Pont de l’Arche ; at Winchester? [1127-33.] 

690. Writ to Pain Fitz-John and the barons of Herefordshire in favour 
of Robert bishop of Hereford as against Roger de Candos. It is attested 
by Geoffrey the chancellor, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, and William de Pont de 
PArche ; at Winchester.* [1127-33.] 

691. Notification to the bishop of Winchester, the justices, &c., of 
Hampshire, of the grant to St. Peter’s monastery, Bath, of the land of 
Dogmersfield (co. Hants) with the church, as it was formerly held by 
Ranulf bishop of Durham and afterwards by the king. It is attested by 
Geoffrey the chancellor, Robert de Sigillo, R(obert) de Curci, R(obert) 
de Ver, R(ichard) Basset, A(ubrey) de Ver, and W(illiam) de Aubigny the 
Breton’; at Winchester.5 [1129-33.] 

692. Notification to the bishop of Lincoln, the justices, sheriffs, barons, 
and lieges of Huntingdonshire, of the confirmation to the abbot and monks 
of Ramsey of the manor of Walton, as it was given by Albreda, who was 
the wife of Eustace de Scellea, of whose inheritance it was, and confirmed 
by Walter de Bolebech, lord of that fee. It is attested by Brien Fitz- 
Count, Miles of Gloucester, R(obert) de Curci, A(ubrey) de Ver, and 
Eustace Fitz-John ; at Winchester.® [1129-33.] 

693. Confirmation, addressed generally, in favour of the nuns of 
Elstow. It is attested by the king (sic), T(hurstan) archbishop of York, 
Roger) bishop of Salisbury, John Fitz-John, and R(obert ?) de Brus ; 
at Winchester.” [1120-33.] 

28 May. After Whitsuntide, namely on 5 kalends of June,* Henry 
gives the bishopric of Ely to Nigel, nephew of Roger bishop of Salisbury,® 

1 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1313-8, p. 287. 

2 Chartul. of Missenden, Harl. MS. 3688, fo. 188, 

® Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 261. 

* Charters of Hereford Cathedral (ed. Capes), p. 5. 

5 Two Bath Chartularies (Somerset Rec. Soc.), i, no. 55; Dep. Keeper's Rep, xxx. 


app., p. 206. * Chartul. of Ramsey, i. 157, 
7 Mon, Anglic. iii. 413, nos, 3 and 6 (of doubtful character), 
* * Apud Burnam’ (sic): Hist. Eliensis, Vesp. A. xix, fo. 38. 
* Angl. Sacra, i. 619; Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253. 
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and that of Durham to Geoffrey Rufus, his chancellor.!' He also creates 
a new bishopric at Carlisle? and nominates Adelwold, or Ailulf, prior of 
St. Oswald’s, Nostel, as the first bishop.® 

694. Notification to the archbishop of York, bishop of Durham, and 
the barons of Yorkshire and Northumberland of the restoration to William 
Fitz-Udard of Bamborough of the land which his father had held. It is 
attested by Eustace Fitz-John, Walter Espec, William de Pont de |’Arche, 
William Maled(octus), and W(alter?) de Bolebec; at Westminster.* 
[1131-3.] 

695. June-July. Notification to the archbishop of York, bishop of 
Winchester, the justices, sheriffs, barons, and lieges of York and Hamp- 
shire, of the confirmation of a prebend in the church of St. Peter, York, 
for the benefit of William (Fitz-Herbert) the treasurer. It is attested by 
Thurstan archbishop of York, the bishops Roger of Salisbury and Nigel 
(elect) of Ely, Walter Espec, Eustace Fitz-John, and Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain; at Westminster.® 

696. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Alexander 
bishop of Lincoln that he may assign a third part of the service of 
knights of the bishopric to perform castle-ward at Wark (i.e. Newark). 
It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor, and 
William de Pont de l’Arche ; at Blackmoor.* [1123-33.] 

696 a. Notification to the barons, &c., of Lincolnshire, Rutland, and 
Northamptonshire, of the king’s pardon to Alexander bishop of Lincoln 
of 300 marks for the pledging of Holme (‘ pro vadio de Holma’). It is 
attested by (Roger) bishop of Salisbury and Geoffrey the chancellor ; at 
Blackmoor (‘ Blachemora’).? [1123-33.] 

697. June-July. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen 
and generally (for Normandy), of the grant to the church of St. John the 
Baptist and the hospital of Falaise of the gifts of Goinfrid and Robert his 
son. Itis attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 
Alexander of Lincoln, John of Sées, Adelwold of Carlisle, Algar of Coutances, 
and Siefrid of Chichester ; Eudes abbot of Caen, Geoffrey the chancellor, 
Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, 
Robert earl of Leicester, Henry count of Eu, Hugh Bigot, Robert de 
Curci, Humphrey de Buhun, Robert de Ver, Miles of Gloucester, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain, Pain Fitz-John, Aubrey de Ver, Richard Basset, Hamon de 
Falaise, Henry de Pomerey, and William of Glastonbury ; at Winchester, 
A. ab incarnat. D, 1133.8 [28 May-31 July 1133.] 

698. July. Notification, addressed generally for England, of the grant 
to Aubrey de Ver and his heirs of the office of great chamberlain of all 
England (‘ magistram camerariam meam totius Anglie’), to hold by 
hereditary right, as beneficially as Robert Malet held it, ‘ with the liveries 

Ibid. * Ibid, 

? John of Hexham, ii. 285. 

* Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 19. 

’ Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 132; Mon, Anglic, vi. 1179, no. 24, 

* Mon. Anglic. vi. 1274, no. 44. 


7 Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, Reg. Antiquiss., fo. 11, no. lxix; copy from the 
Rev. Canon Foster. 


* Round, Calendar, no. 610. 
Pp2z 
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and lodgings of my court which belong to the office of the chamberlain ’. 
It is attested by Roger bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey the chancellor (and) 
bishop of Durham, Nigel bishop of Ely, Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of 
Gloucester, Brien Fitz-Count, Robert de Ver the constable, Humphrey 
de Bohun, Hugh Bigot, William de Aubigny the Breton, Richard Basset, 
and William de Pont de Arche ; at Fareham, ‘ in transfretatione regis ’.! 
[Date as last.] 

699. Notification to Henry bishop of Winchester, the sheriff, barons, 
and lieges of Surrey of the grant to William abbot of Chertsey of a fair at 
Chertsey. It is attested by Robert Avenel and W(illiam) Maltravers ; at 
Fareham.? [1129-33.] 

700. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to the bishop of 
London and the dean and canons of St. Paul’s that, whereas the chief 
barons and citizens of London have a customary right to be buried in such 
church as they please and to have their own parish priest to accompany 
the corpse to the place of burial, this is to be observed, and particularly 
with regard to ‘Cristeschirche’. It is attested by (Roger) bishop of 
Salisbury ; at Fareham. [1130-3.] 

701. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to Alexander 
bishop of Lincoln that he may make a bridge over the Trent at his castle 
of Newark. It is attested by (Roger) bishop of Salisbury, (Geoffrey) the 
chancellor, and Eustace Fitz-John ; at Fareham.* [1130-3.] 

702. Writ, addressed to the barons, vavasours, and lords of lands in 
Well wapentake, co. Lincoln, in favour of (Alexander ?) bishop of Lincoln. 
It is attested by (Roger ?) bishop of Salisbury and Geoffrey the chancellor ; 
at Fareham.’ [1123-33.] 

703. Writ, addressed generally, in favour of Siefrid bishop of Chichester. 
It is attested by Miles of Gloucester and Humphrey de Bohun ; at Fare- 
ham.® [1125-33.] 

704. July-2 Aug. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant 
to St. Mary of Cirencester and Serlo the first abbot, made with the consent 
of Pope Innocent, of the land and churches of Reimbald the priest, saving 
the tenures of Roger bishop of Salisbury, William son of Warine the sheriff, 
and Nigel nephew of the bishop of Winchester (sic) for their respective 
lives. It is attested by the archbishops William of Canterbury and 
Thurstan of York ; the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 
Alexander of Lincoln, Geoffrey of Durham, Nigel of Ely, Robert of Here- 
ford, and John of Rochester; Robert de Sigillo, Robert de Ver, Miles of 
Gloucester, Robert de Oilli, Hugh Bigot, Robert de Curci, Pain Fitz-John, 
Eustace and William his brothers, and William de Aubigny the Breton ; 
at Westbourne (‘apud Burnam’), ‘in transfretatione mea’, A. incarnat. D. 
1133 and the thirty-third year of the king’s reign.’ 


1 Madox, Baronia Angl., p. 158; Hist. of Exchequer, i. 56 n. 

2 Harl. Ch. 58, H. 37; Mon. Anglic. i. 432, no. 14. 

3 Cart. Antiq. roll N, no. 13 (19). 

* Mon. Anglic. vi. 1274, nos. 42 and 47. 5 Ibid, 1272, no. 19. 

6 Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Coll. i. 181 ; Cal. of Chart. Rolls, iv. 439 ; also a writ 
attested by Eustace Fitz-John, at Fareham ; ibid. 

7 Mon. Anglic. vi. 177. 
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705. Notification, addressed generally, of the grant to William son of 
Walter de Beauchamp, the king’s despenser, of the land which was his 
father’s. It is attested by the archbishops William of Canterbury and 
Thurstan of York ; the bishops Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 
Alexander of Lincoln, Bernard of St. David’s, Robert of Hereford, Siefrid 
of Chichester ; Geoffrey the chancellor, Nigel nephew of the bishop (of 
Salisbury), Robert earl of Leicester, Robert de Ver, Miles of Gloucester, 
R(obert) de Curci, Hugh Bigot, Humphrey de Buhun, Pain Fitz-John, 
Eustace Fitz-John, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, W(illiam) Maltravers, William 
de Aubigny the Breton, William de Pont de l’Arche, and W(illiam) 
Maled(octus) ; at Westbourne.* 

706. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation of the gift 
made by Robert earl of Leicester of 5} carucates of land in Garendon 
(‘ Gerold.’) to the monks of St. Mary’s, Garendon. It is attested by the 
archbishops William of Canterbury and Thurstan of York; the bishops 
Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, and Alexander of Lincoln; 
and Geoffrey the chancellor.? [1129-33.] 

707. Confirmation, addressed generally, in favour of the church of 
St. Mary, Porchester. It is attested by the bishops Henry of Winchester, 
Roger of Salisbury, Bernard of St. David’s, Nigel elect of Ely, and Geoffrey 
elect of Durham; Brien Fitz-Count, Robert de Veer (sic), Hugh Bigot, 
Humphrey de Bohun, Aubrey de Ver, and Richard Basset ; at Westbourne, 
‘in transfretatione mea ’.% 

708. Writ, addressed to William de Aubigny, William Fitz-Hacon the 
sheriff, the barons and lieges of Lincolnshire, in favour of Alexander 
bishop of Lincoln. It is attested by the bishops Roger of Salisbury and 
Nigel of Ely, Richard Basset, and Aubrey de Ver; at Westbourne.‘ 
[1130 or 1133.] 

709. Writ addressed to the bishop of Norwich, Richard the arch- 
deacon, Richard Basset, and Aubrey de Ver and their ministers directing 
that the canons of the king’s alms of Gipeswich shall be impleaded touching 
the property of their church only before the bishop of Norwich, Richard 
Basset, and Aubrey de Ver. It is attested by Richard Basset ; at West- 
bourne.® [1130 or 1133.] 

710. Writ, addressed to Gilbert bishop of London, in favour of Holy 
Trinity priory, London. It is attested by the bishop of St. David’s; at 
Westbourne.® [1129-33.] 

711. Notification to the archbishop of Canterbury and Helewise the 
archdeacon of the confirmation to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, of certain 
churches and parishes which were held by Abbot Hugh I in the time of 
the archbishops Anselm and Ralph. It is attested by Robert de Veer 
(sic) ; at Westbourne.’ [1130 or 1133.] 


2 Add. MS. 28024, fo. 127 d. 

2 Lansd. MS. 415, ff. 22d,23d. The date assigned to the foundation of Garendon— 
28 October 1133—appears to be some months too late. 

3 Mon. Anglic. vi. 244. * Ibid. 1274, no, 43, 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, p. 476. 

® Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 16. 

? Dep. Keeper's Rep. xxx, app., p. 198, no. 12; Hist. Monast. 8. Augustini Cantuar. 

. 365. 
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712. Writ, addressed to W(illiam) de Pont del’Arche ! and his ministers 
of Westbourne (‘ Burn.’), directing them that Gilbert Chaylot shall hold 
the land in Chichester, late his father’s, in as beneficial a manner as his said 
father held it. It is attested by Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Westbourne? 
[1130 or 1133.] 

718. Confirmation to the abbot and monks of Reading of the manor of 
Rowington (‘ Rokinton in Warwicsyre’), which Adelicia de Everei (or 
Iveri) gave them with the king’s consent. a.D. 1133, ‘ peracta feliciter in 
Domino ’.® 

714. Writs, addressed (a) to Baldwin de Rivers and Pain the reeve of 
‘Hamton’, and (b) to William de Pont de l’Arche and Pain the reeve of 
‘Hamton’, directing them that the abbot and monks of Reading shall 
have the land which Robert the priest gave them, to hold as beneficially 
as the same Robert and Ketel his ancestor held it by another writ.‘ 
[1129-33.] 

2 Aug. On Wednesday, 4 nones of August, being the day after 
Lammas, as Henry lay in the ship which was to carry him overseas to 
Normandy, there was an eclipse of the sun.5 

715. Notification, addressed generally, of the confirmation to St. 
Mary’s, Bec, of a gift made by Brien Fitz-Count and Matilda his wife, of 
the manor of Little Ogbourne (co. Wilts.). It is attested by Hugh arch- 
bishop of Rouen, Audin bishop of Evreux, Robert de Sigillo, Robert 
earl of Gloucester, Hugh Bigot, Humphrey de Buhun, Robert de Ver, 
Robert de Curci, and Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Rouen, A. incarnat. D. 
1133.° 


1134. 


3 Feb. Robert ‘ Curtehose ’, late duke of the Normans, dies at Cardiff 
castle on 3 nones of February.’ 

716. Henry directs an inquiry to be made touching the fees of barons, 
&c., who hold fees of the church of St. Mary, Bayeux. This is done by 
Robert earl of Gloucester, the king’s son, at Bayeux, after the death of 
Richard, late bishop of Bayeux.® 

717. Writs to the respective sheriffs, barons, and ministers of Lincoln- 
shire and Nottinghamshire in favour of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. 
Both are attested by Geoffrey Fitz-Pain; at Arganchy (‘ Archenc.’),® 
[1123-33.] 

718. Notification, addressed to Hugh archbishop of Rouen and generally 
for Normandy, of the king’s confirmation of a grant made by Enguerran 
Oison and William his son to the church of Sées, of three house-plots 
(mansuras terre) held of the bishop for building the houses of the canons 


1 Firmarius in 1129-30 of the honor of Arundel, of which Westbourne was 
a member, as also certain lands in Chichester: Testa, p. 227. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Coll. i. 181. 

3 Chartul. of Reading, Harl. MS. 1708, fo. 18. * Ibid, fo. 18 d, 

5 Chron. ; John of Worcester, p. 37. ® Round, Calendar, no. 374 
7 Chartul. of St. Peter's, Gloucester, i. 15. 

* D’Anisy, Archives de Calvados, ii. 426. 

® Mon. Anglic. vi. 1275, nos. 51-2; Vesp. E. xvi, fo. 10d, 
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regular. The grant had been made when Enguerran the grantor’s son had 
been made a canon there, and confirmed before the king and his barons 
at Sées. In return the bishop had given six oxen and a horse worth 
100 shillings of Le Mans. It is attested by John bishop of Lisieux, 
Geoffrey (‘Galtero’, MS.) Fitz-Pain, Jocelin de Bailleul, and Robert de 
Sigillo ; at Sées.2 [1133-5.] 

719. Notification to Hugh archbishop of Rouen, &c., of the grant to 
the abbey of St. Pére-de-Chartres of certain tithes from Moulins. It is 
attested by Hugh archbishop of Rouen, the bishops John of Lisieux and 
Audin of Evreux, Stephen count of Mortain, and Robert earl of Gloucester ; 
at Sées.2 [1130-5.] 

William archbishop of Canterbury and Alexander bishop of Lincoln 
cross to Normandy to interview the king touching the dispute which 
existed between them.’ 

720. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen and the ministers of 
Normandy of the restoration to the church of Coutances and Bishop Algar 
of the church of St. Mary of Alderney. It is attested by Matilda the 
empress ; Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops Alexander of Lincoln, 
Nigel of Ely, John of Sées, John of Lisieux, Adelwold of Carlisle, and 
Audin of Evreux ; Robert earl of Leicester, Brien Fitz-Count, Robert de 
Ver, Robert de Curci, Humphrey de Bohun, Hugh Bigot, R(obert ?) 
Bertram, W(illiam) de Vernun, W(illiam) son of the earl (of Gloucester), 
John (of Bayeux ?) ‘ Viariz’ (sic) ; at Rouen, A. ab incarnat. D. 1134.4 

After 15 April. On Low Sunday the monks of Belmont removed 
to Mortemer in the forest of Lyons, and soon afterwards King Henry 
visited them, and gave them land for a grange and various liberties.® 

721. The king sends letters to the clergy and laity of the bishopric of 
Lincoln touching the settlement of a dispute made before the king, the 
bishops, barons, and all the court between the abbot of Peterborough and 
the bishop of Lincoln concerning the parish church of Peterborough. 
They are attested by Adelwold bishop of Carlisle, Robert de Sigillo, 
Robert earl of Gloucester, William earl of Warenne, and Brien Fitz- 
Count ; at Rouen.® 

722. Notification to the ministers of Normandy and Rouen of the grant 
to Audin (‘ Oyno ’) bishop of Evreux of property at Rouen. It is attested 
by Adelwold bishop of Carlisle, (Robert) earl of Leicester, Roger de Fécamp, 
William de Ely, and Ralph de Hastinges ; at Rouen.’ 

May. Geoffrey, second son of Matilda and Geoffrey of Anjou, was born 
at Rouen at Pentecost.® 

723. Publication of an enactment, addressed to the archbishop of 
Rouen and his ministers in Normandy, in favour of the abbey of Bec. 
It is. attested by the bishops Audin of Evreux, Adelwold of Carlisle, 
and Siefrid of Chichester ; Robert de Ver, Robert de Curci, Hugh Bigot, 


1 Copies in MS. Alencon 177, fo. 104, and Livre rouge, fo. 71d; Haskins, Norman. 
Institutions, p. 307. 

? Round, Calendar, no. 1258. 3 Annals of Waverley, p. 224. 

* Round, Calendar, no. 959. 5 Gallia Christ. xi. 308. 

* Mon. Anglic. vi. 1275, no. 50; ante, xxiii. 726; Vesp. E. xvi, fo. 9 d, no. 33. 

7 Round, Calendar, no, 289. ® Rob. of Torigny, 8. a. 
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Robert de la Hai, Brien Fitz-Count, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, Drew de Moncei, 
and Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert ; at Rouen, A. incarnat. D. 1134.1 

724. Mandate to the justices of the Cotentin, to William de Bruis and 
the foresters, to permit the monks of Montebourg to take trees for fire- 
wood and building, also pannage, quit of all custom. The foresters shall 
be free of liability for the trees so taken, as far as warranted by the monks’ 
tallies, Attested by Robert earl of Gloucester; at Rouen. Issued by 
Robert de Hai. [1123-35.]? 

725. Notification, addressed to the archbishop of Rouen and the 
barons and justices of Normandy, of the king’s confirmation to St. Mary’s, 
Rouen, of liberties in the forest of Aliermont for the dean of that church 
and the canon of Angerville. Attested by John bishop of Lisieux and 
Robert the sheriff; at Rouen. [1107-35.]® 

8 or 10 Aug. Gilbert bishop of London dies on his way to Rome ; 
as also does Urban bishop of Llandaff, who has gone to Rome in con- 
nexion with his dispute with Bernard bishop of St. David’s. 

1-7 Sept. Verneuil is burned during the first week of September.® 

726. Notification, addressed generally for Lincolnshire, of the grant 
to Ives the monk of Bardney of the abbey of Bardney with confirmation 
of the possessions which Walter de Grant has given. It is attested by 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln, John bishop of Lisieux, and Robert de 
la Hai; at Verneuil, ‘ in expeditione ’.° 

727. Notification, addressed generally for Huntingdonshire, of the 
surrender made before the king by William de Houctone, his chamberlain, 
to the monastery of Ramsey and Abbot Walter of the manor of Bradenache. 
It is attested by the bishops John of Lisieux and (Adelwold) of Carlisle ; 
Robert de Sigillo, Roger de Fécamp, Robert earl of Gloucester, Aubrey 
de Ver, Robert de Ver, Robert de Curci, Hugh Bigot, Geoffrey Fitz-Pain, 
Geoffrey de Magnevill, William de Glastonbury, Robert Arundel, and 
G(eofirey) de Fourneaux ; at Falaise.? [1133-5.] 

728. Precept addressed to the justices, &c., of Normandy and the ports 
of the sea, directing that the nuns of St. Mary of Vilers (-Canivet) shall have 
freedom from toll, passage, and other customs for all their demesne goods. 
Attested by A(delwold) bishop of Carlisle, R(obert) earl of Gloucester, and 
Robert) de Ver; at Falaise. [1133-5.]§ 

729. Notification to the justices of Normandy, the sheriff of Rouen, the 
barons and burgesses of Rouen, and the lieges of Normandy of the gift 
to Anselm, abbot of St. Edmund’s, of one ‘ plectura’ of land at Rouen 
for a lodging, next that which the king gave to G(eoffrey) Fitz-Pain. 
It is attested by Adelwold bishop of Carlisle, Richard de Belfou, R(obert) 
de Curci, and A(ubrey) de Ver; at Falaise.® 


1 Round, Calendar, no. 375. 

* MS. Lat. 10087, no. 11; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 102. 

’ Cartulaire de Philippe d’Alengon in the Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, G. 7, 
p. 792; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 305. See Round, Calendar, no. 8. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 253; Le Neve, Fasti. 5 Orderic, v. 41. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 399. * Chartul. of Ramsey, no. 182. 

® Original in the Archives of Calvados, nos. 47-66 ; vidimus of the bishop of Sées, 
ibid. no. 48; Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 308. 

® Chartul. of St. Edmund’s, Camb. Univ. Libr., fo.25d,no. 55; Add. MS. 14847, fo. 34d. 
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730. Notification to the bishop of Norwich, the barons, &c., of Suffolk, 
of the render and confirmation to Aubrey de Danmartin of his father’s 
land. It is attested by Robert earl of Gloucester, Stephen count of Mor- 
tain, Brien Fitz-Count, R(obert) de Ver, and Humphrey de Bohun; at 
Argentan (‘ apud Arg.’).' [1123-35.] 

731. Writ, addressed to the barons, &c., of Normandy, directing that 
the monks of Troarn shall not be impleaded concerning the church of 
Vire, which the king had given them in alms, by reason of the claim by 
the monks of La Couture, because these had made default before the king 
at Argentan. Witnessed by Hamonof Falaise ; at Argentan.? [1107-35.] 


1135. 
782. Writ to the justices and keepers of the bishopric of Bayeux 
directing that Reginald son of Robert Nep (sic) shall have the tithe which 
Ralph de Rais detains of the fee of Hugh de Crepacor (and ?) Robert de 
Ver,® as he deraigned the same in the king’s court. It is attested by 
(Robert) earl of Gloucester; at Arganchy (‘apud Arch ...’).4 [1123-35.] 
733. Notification to the archbishop of Rouen and his ministers of 
Normandy of the gift made by William Tanetin and Robert de Bretevill 
his lord to St. Mary of Vignaz of certain lands. It is attested by Nigel 
bishop of Ely, Robert de Sigillo, Roger the treasurer, Richard de Belfou, 
Richard son of the earl of Gloucester, and Robert archdeacon of Exeter, 
the king’s chaplains; Robert de Curci, Hugh Bigot, and Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain; at Caen, A. incarnat. D. 1135.5 
734. Notification, addressed generally, of an enactment, concerning 
those who break the truce and peace of the church, made in the presence 
of Hugh archbishop of Rouen; the bishops John of Lisieux, Audin of 
Evreux, John of Sées, Algar of Coutances, Nigel of Ely, and ‘ Aelolf’ 
of Carlisle ; and Robert de Sigillo. It is attested by (Robert) earl of 
Gloucester, Stephen count of Mortain,,Robert earl of Leicester, Walter 
(‘ William’ in MS.) Giffart, Brien Fitz-Count, R(obert) de Curci, Hugh 
Bigot, William Fitz-Odo, and William Fitz-John; at Rouen, A. Gratie 1135.® 
1 Aug.to 1 Nov. Henry visits Sées, Alencon and district, and Argentan.’ 
16 Aug. Godfrey bishop of Bath dies on 17 kalends of September.® 
735. Notification to the bishop of Exeter, the sheriff, Alfred (son of 
Johel) de Totnes, and the barons and lieges of Devonshire of the confirma- 
tion to the abbey of St. Martin-des-Champs, Paris, of the church of Barn- 
staple and other possessions which Johel (de Totnes) gave. It is attested 
by John bishop of Lisieux, Robert de Sigillo, Robert earl of Gloucester, 
(Henry) count of Eu, Baldwin de Redvers, William Fitz-Odo, William de 
Vernun, Ilbert de Lacy, and Robert de Curcy ; at Perriers-sur-Andelle 
(‘apud Pirarios ’).° 


1 Add. Ch. 11233, 
* Copy in Chartrier rouge, MS. Lat. 10086, fo. 40d; Haskins, Norman Institutions, 
p. 304, 

* * detinet de feodo Hugonis de Crepacor, Roberti de Ver, sicut illam dirationavit.’ 
* Livre Noir de Bayeux, no. 37. * Round, Calendar, no. 590. 

* Round, Cal. of Docs., France, no. 290. 7 Orderic, v. 47. 

* John of Worcester, p. 38. * Mon, Anglic. v. 198, no. 3. 
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Henry, disturbed by the news from Wales, makes three attempts to cross 
the Channel,! but is detained in Normandy owing largely to the constant 
quarrels which arise between the Empress Matilda and her husband.? 

25 Nov. He is at Lions-la-Forét.4 Returning from a day devoted to 
the chase he partakes too freely of a dish of lampreys, contrary to the 
advice of his physician (Grimbald), who had forbidden him to eat this 
dish because it always disagreed with him. The heavy meal, taken into 
a body which had been much weakened by strenuous labours and family 
anxieties, brings on a seizure which in the course of a week proves fatal.* 

1 Dec, Hugh archbishop of Rouen and Robert earl of Gloucester were 
present during the last days of the king’s illness.5 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


23.c. Notification to Robert bishop of Lincoln of the confirmation 
of the alms, namely the land of Asgarby, which Roger Fitz-Gerold gave 
to St. Mary’s, Lincoln, and put in prebendam to the use of Robert de 
Grainvill, canon of Lincoln, by Bishop Robert’s consent. It is witnessed 
by Robert Fitz-Hamon and Gilbert Fitz-Richard; at Winchester.® 
[1100-7.] 

42a. Notification to Earl Simon and William de Cahaines that the 
king has restored to St. Mary’s, Lincoln, and Bishop Robert Kilsby 
(co. Northampton), to hold as beneficially as in the time of Kings Edward 
and William I. It is attested by Roger Bigod and Hamon the sewer ; at 
Westminster.” [1100-5.] 

100. 31 July. This entry should be renumbered 24 a and the reference 
added: Dean and Chap. of Lincoln, Regist. Antiquiss. (13th C.), fo. 8d, 
no. 61. 

101. This should be renumbered 248 and dated shortly after 31 July, 
1101 ; with additional reference : ibid. fo. 8 d, n. 62. 

105 a. Writ to Osbert the sheriff (of Lincoln) directing him to permit 
Robert de Grainvill to have his prebend of Lincoln, as the king granted 
it to him by his writ (breve). It is attested by Hugh de Evermou ; before 
Arques.® [1104-6.] 

256 a. Writ to the barons of the exchequer directing that the land of 
St. Mary’s, Lincoln, shall be in custom on account of the aid which the 
king has to the use of his daughter, namely that it shall be quit, as the king’s 
father directed. It is witnessed by Roger bishop of Salisbury and Ranulf 
the chancellor ; at Westminster.® [1110.] 

259 a. Writ to Osbert sheriff of Lincoln directing him to justly cause 
Hugh the canon to have the land of Hundon (‘ Hauendon’, in Caistor, 
co. Linc.), which the men of Roger the Poitevin hold, if it belongs to the 


' Orderic, v. 45. 

* Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 254; Roger of Howden, i. 187. 

**Apud Sanctum Dionysium in silva Leonum’: Hen. of Huntingdon, p. 254 
Le Prevost states that this is Lyons-la-Forét (Eure). Sir J. H. Ramsey says that it 
is St. Denis-le-Ferment. 

* William of Malmesbury, Hist. Novella, ii. 536. 
® Ibid. * Dean and Chap. of Lincoln, Reg. Antiquiss., fo. 8 d, no. 58. 
? Ibid. fo. 6 d, no. 43. 8 Ibid. fo. 8, no. 57. * Ibid, fo. 5, no. 32. 
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alms of the king’s father, namely to the church of Caistor (‘ Castra’). It is 
attested by Ranulf the chancellor ; at Perry Court (‘ Peri ’).! 

322 a. Writ to Geoffrey the sewer of Count Stephen (of Brittany) 
and his ministers commanding them to restore to Robert bishop of Lincoln 
seisin of the church of Hough-on-the-Hill (‘ Hac ’), as Count Stephen gave 
it to the bishop, to hold until the count returns. They are promptly to 
restore anything taken, otherwise Osbert sheriff of Lincoln shall promptly 
do so. It is attested by Nigel de Oilli ; at Windsor.? [1100-15.] 


Articles laid before the Parliament of 1371 


THE document printed below* contains the text of certain 
articles laid before parliament by two friars in 1371. Their 
subject is the disendowment of the monastic orders, and the 
incident, of which there is apparently no other mention, is of 
much interest in view of the known anti-clerical tendencies of 
this parliament. It seems clear from the first proposition that 
they were provoked by the refusal of the clergy in 1371, as in 
1369, to agree to any grant that was not allowed by convocation. 


An entry in a continuation of the Polychronicon * shows that they 
got their way. 


Circa principium mensis Martii celebrato parliamento apud Westmona- 
sterium rex petiit a clero et populo subsidium quinquaginta millia libra- 
rum quod sub deliberatione in convocatione cleri facta post Pascha fuit 
concessum tam a clero quam a populo laicali. 


These articles illustrate and define the nature of the attack 
upon the ‘ religiosi possessionati’ alluded to by Stubbs,® and 
corroborate the conjectural ascription® to this parliament of 
a lord’s speech (the fable of the owl) on similar lines. They add 
also to our knowledge of Bankyn, a contemporary of Wyclif and, 
up to a point, an ally. Bankyn was an Austin friar and a doctor 


1 Ibid. fo. 7 d, n. 50. 

* Ibid, fo. 11, no. 71. The above abstracts are derived from transcripts recently 
made by the Rev. Canon Foster, and generously forwarded to me for inclusion in this 
itinerary.—W. F. : 

* From Harleian MS. 638 (British Museum), fo. 222, a fourteenth-century car- 
tulary of the abbey of St. Edmund at Bury. 

* Polychronicon, viii. 421. The text is corrupt, but can be emended from the 
Continuation of Murimuth, ed. Hog, p. 210; and from Hearne’s edition of Hemingburgh, 
ii. 487; cf. Polychronicon, viii. 376. 

5 Constitut. Hist. ii. 440. 

* Fasciculi Zizaniorum, intr., p. xxi. The date assigned to this speech by Shirley 
is accepted by Loserth in the Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, cxxxvi. (1897) 55. It is quoted in Wyclif’s De Civili Dominio, ii. 1, ed. Loserth, 
1900, p. 7. Compare with Article I the words of Wyclif: ‘ Videtur ipsum velle innuere 
quod nulli religiosi in Anglia solvant regi decimas, quindecimas vel quodcunque 
pendagium quantumcunque immineat ardua causa regis.’ 
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of divinity at Oxford, of whom it was hitherto only known 
that he took part? in the Earthquake Council of 1382 which 
condemned the Wyclifite conclusions.” 

The heading prefixed to the article is apparently the work 
of the monastic transcriber ; but otherwise the document seems 
to be an authentic copy of the original propositions. The two 
concluding (Latin) articles, which are at first sight doubtful, are 
apparently quotations from the works of St. Augustine and 
St. Bernard. Their preservation in a Bury cartulary is doubtless 
due to the abbot of St. Edmund’s at this date. This was John 
of Brinkley, who was present at the parliament of 1371 when he 
was appointed one of the triers of petitions from over the seas. 
The abbot was himself a canonist * and doubtless returned from 
London with a copy of these interesting though hostile proposi- 
tions—conceivably with a view to writing a reply in his official 
capacity of president of the provincial chapter of English Bene- 
dictines. V. H. GaLBRalTH. 


Harl. MS. 638, fo. 222. 

Articuli maliciose propositi domino regi et toti consilio per duos fratres 
Augustinios viz Bankyn et unum alium contra prelatos et possessionatos 
Angliae in parliamento apud Westmonasterium in Quadragesima anno r. r. 
Edwardi tertii xlv’. 

Pur cause ke prelatz et les religious a la reqeste du Roy nostre seignour 
et des autres seygnours et communes du Roialme ne voillent estre con- 
tributairs a la necessite qore enbosoigne au dit Roialme pur salvacion 
de lour meismes et de tout la commune allegeantz ge par lour aveyr ils 
ne deusent estre constreintz daider a la dite necessite si ben par eus mewe 
et conu come par nul autre saunz convocacion et assent de toute la clergie 
la quele allegeance solonc la requeste avandite et solonc la necessite gest 
apparant de venyr; ils deveiont en tielle cas encontre la ley de deu et 
de nature. Car la lei de deu et de nature voelt expressement qe totes 
possessions si bien de clergie come des autres serroient en communes en 
totez cas de necessite come piert par les decrees en la viii destinction 4 
que overtement fait declaracion de la dite sentence. 

Et si les dites clers voilent alleger ascune ordinance ou constitucion 
faite par gens appelles de seinte esglise a contraire de la sentence suisdite 
soit regarde la viii distinction des decretz avantdites en quele serra trove 
par expresses paroles ge toutz constitucions et ordinances faitz encontre 
lei de nature serroient tenuz en vein et pur nient > donc chescune persone 


1 Bishop Bale calls him ‘ a popular preacher and an able disputant ’. 

* See Fasc. Ziz., pp. 286, 499. It is possible that the ‘unum alium’ of the heading 
of the articles is Thomas Ashburne, who was also an Austin friar and doctor of divinity 
from Oxford. The two names appear side by side. 

% Monasticon, iii. 156 ‘ utriusque iuris baccalarius.’ 

* Decretum Gratiani, i. dist. viii. 1, where it is argued that ‘iure naturali et iure 
divino omnia sunt communia omnibus’: that private property exists merely ‘ iure 
constitutionis et iure consuetudinis’, which are both subordinate to ‘ ius naturale ’. 

® Ibid. 2 ‘ Quaecunque enim vel moribus recepta sunt vel rescriptis comprehensa 
si naturali iuri fuerint adversa vana et irrita habenda sunt.’ 
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qui droit et reson sciet entendre poit veraiment appercevoir ge necessete 
de tout le poeple passe necessite dacune certeine persone en quele necessite 
nule possession de lour deverroit estre esparni par nule constitucion faite 
a contraire de deu et de nature. 

Sur quele nature suisdite seint Ambrose un doctour de seinte esglyse 
autentyk dit en une trete de soen ke si ascune persone de Roialme feusse 
pris par guerre par le droit dicele et navoit de lui meismes de qoi pur 
lui deliverer les ornementes de seinte esglyse come chalices et autres 
vestementz devient estre venduz en tielle cas pur la deliverance de tielle 
persone donc par plus forte reson pur defendre un Roialme entier qil ne 
feusse encoru ne destruitz par enemis plus tost deit home demander les 
biens de seinte esglise pur aider en tiel bosoigne qe pur vendre les orne- 
mentz de seinte esglise pur la deliverance dune soule persone, par qoi 
considerez les auctorites suisditz et la resonable requeste qe home les ad 
demande en ceste presente bosoigne de eus meismes conu il piert pluis 
tost lour volente ge reson ou ceo qils ne voillent en ces cas estre chargiez 
ovesque autres solonc lafferant de lour avoir. 

Item serra trove en le decrees en la 86 distinction ! ge toutz avoirz de 
genz de seinte esglise come villes chasteaux et toutz lour autres possessions 
hors pris tantsoulement lour primices et lour dismes ils les ont par douns 
des Emperours Rois Princes et autres seignours seculers par voie dal- 
moigne pur eux susteiner en la service de deu, et en aide du povere poeple 
quex villes et chasteaux et toutez lour autres temporaltes devient en 
defense du pais estre chargiez si bien de eus come des autres en tielle 
necessite pur aide de les seignours ge a eux ont douez les dites possessions 
par quelle sentence il piert qore en ceste necessite pur defendre tote le 
Roialme si bien eux meismes comes autres ils ne deussent mie contrarier 
la dite requeste de puis ge tut quanque ils ont en temporalte ils le ont 
pur doun le Roi et de ses seignours qe a present embosoignent de lour 
aide pur salvacion du poeple. 

Sur quex articles poet estre allegge une reule comprise en la loi du 
clergie ge dit necessite fait estre soeffrable ce ge sanx necessite ne doit 
estre soffert, ensanple il est defendu par la lei pur peyne de censures ge 
nul home deit ferir un prestre nautre persone deynz sacres ordeines, par 
son assaut et en defense de sa persone il poet ferir un prestre et autre 
persone sacreez et lui tuer en acune cas sans offendre la lei nient contre- 
steiant la primere defense. 

Et en meisme la manere supposes ge ascuns constitucionz faitz par le 
pape et la clergie il feusse defendu ge nul home deveroit chargier les bens 
et possessions donez et amortyz a seinte esglyse sanz la volunte des occu- 
piours de ditz biens uncore est a estre chargiez pur la remedie solonc lour 
afferant come ascune altre enhabitant de deinz le Roialme come piert 
overtement par la sentence de lour propre reule avantdite. 


fo. 222 b. 


Item serra trouve en xxiii cause de decrez en la viii question? coment 
a Seint Ambrose quant il estoit evesque de Melan estoit mandez par 


1 [Apparently for 96. Dist. xevi. 4 contains the ‘ donation of Constantine ’.] 
* Decr. caus. xxiii: qu. viii. 21. 
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Emperour qil lui deveroit aprester la haute esglyse de Melan pur herberger 
de deinz ses chevalers durant la guerre q’il avoit adonques en les ditez 
partiez et qil mandement le dite Emperour le prodome avantdit par la 
revelacion de dieu respondit ge la dite esglyse estoit ordeine pur orisons et 
autres divines services par qoi ce covenoit ‘estre gardez et reservez pur 
eus et servir a dieu mais la soun demoere son ore et son argent et tout son 
autre avoir ils voleit doner et aprestier a dit Emperour en sa bosoigne 
kar tiel avoir apartenoit as seignours temporelx par ensample qe tous altres 
possessions de seinte esglyse devient estre aidanz de lour avoir a lour 
seignours des quex ils estoient dowes a tout temps quant bosoigne serroit 
de lour aide. 

Dont il semble a chescune dreiturel discrecion qe le prelates et autres 
possessours de seinte esglyse en ceste Roialme monstrent ore grant tort 
et desnaturesse a lour seignour lige et a tous les seignours et communes de 
la terre en la requeste ge leur ad este demandez par commune necessite 
de tout le Roialme suisdit de puis ge par tiels ensanples et auctorites en lour 
decres par les nobles persones lour predecessours faitz et ordeinez est 
trove le contraire de lour oppinion qils susteinent a present a grant 
esclandre de lour estat et mal ensample a tout le poeple. 

Item serra trove en les auctorites de Seint Austin le grant doctour de 
primo arbitrio qi dit si ascun poeple de stat come clerk ou ascun autre 
estat auctentyk lour governeit a bien et profit de commune home lour deit 
honurer et lour dower davoir et des libertes pur lour bone gouvernement 
au poeple par lour continuance et apres ce qils j feusent ensi dowez et ne 
voillent continuer en lour bone governement ne aider a lour seignours 
ge lour avoient dowez et a commune en la necessite pour ascun singuler 
profite ou volunte de lour meismes. Adonques dit il qe un home puissant 
estoit beneit de deu ge lour voudreit tolir de lour avoir et libertes pour 
lour desnaturesse ensi apperceu. 

Non" sufficit tamen pro bonis pauperum in choro psallere, sed oportet 
cum hoc pauperum bona expendere, et non in superfluitate domorum vestium 
vel equorum, non in ditatione parentum, non in filiorum nuptiis, non in 
repletione loculorum, quia quicquid preter necessarium victum ac simplicem 
vestitum retinens tamen non est sacrilegium sed bona omnium pauperum non 
pauperibus dare sacrilegium est et sacrilega crudelitas lururiari de illis de 
quibus tantum victui necessaria conceduntur. 

Admiror* de clericis, cuiusmodi ordinis sunt, in collatione temporalium ut 
laici in adquisitione reddituum, ut clerics in nobili apparatu ut milites ; nec 
laborant ut laici, nec predicant ut clerici, nec pugnant ut milites, nec ullum 
gestant ordinem: sed estimo illos ordinandos ubi nullus ordo sed sempi- 
ternus horror inhabitat. 


A Peterborough Chartulary 
At the beginning of May 1918, when a portion of the library ef 
Milton Park, near Peterborough, was sold by auction at Messrs. 


1 In margin in the same hand: ‘ Aug[ustinus].’ 
* In margin a later hand adds: ‘Sunt verba Bernardi.’ 
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Sotheby’s, the contents included three manuscripts which 
formerly belonged to the abbey of Peterborough. The earliest 
of the three, which was used by Sparke as the source of his text 
of the chronicle of Walter of Whittlesey in Historiae Anglicanae 
Scriptores, was bought, it is believed, for an American collector ; 
but two smaller and later volumes, the existence of which appears 
hitherto to have been overlooked, were acquired by private 
purchasers from Peterborough. One of them, consisting largely 
of charters relating to the nativi of the monastery, was purchased 
by Mr. William Mellows, till lately town clerk of Peterborough : 
the other, which is briefly described here, was bought by 
Dr. W. H. Hutton, archdeacon of Northampton, who has given 
it to the Chapter Library. 

The volume, which is bound in its original wooden boards but 
has lost its fastening, measures 8} by 6 inches, and consists of 139 
leaves of parchment. Upon a leaf pasted upon the inside of the 
front cover is written in a bold hand, with other miscellaneous 
matter, the title : Liber feodorum cum alijs rebus fratris Henrici 
de Pyghthysle. The greater part of the book is written closely 
in a hand of the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, with a free use of red for capital, initial, and other letters. 
Internal evidence shows that the latest date in the volume which 
is noted by this writer is 1391, the date of an agreement made 
during the first year of the abbacy of Nicholas Elnestowe (fo. 7). 
The binding of the book is apparently referred to in an account 
rendered by the abbot’s receiver in 1405, to which Mr. W. T. Mel- 
lows (the present town clerk. of Peterborough) has drawn my 
attention : ‘ Et in j libro de feodis militum ligando xij d.’ It is 
therefore probable that it was composed by Henry Pyghthysle 
or Pytchley between these two dates. One or more hands of 
a larger and coarser type occur at intervals, and notes have been 
added and blank leaves at the beginning and end of the volume 
filled up at a rather later date. The latest hand is found in a list 
of abbots near the end, to which it added the death of Richard 
Assheton and the succession of William Ramsey in 1471. Much 
of the book is a palimpsest, the older manuscript, of which only 
a few words here and there can be deciphered, apparently con- 
sisting of portions of account rolls, probably duplicates, which 
were cut up into leaves. The leaves were numbered late in 
the seventeenth century by a hand which also made two correc- 
tions in one of the last documents in the book. The numeration 
omits a leaf after fo. 92 and ends at fo. 123 [actually 124). 

The book begins with miscellaneous documents chiefly 
relating to obits, corrodies, &c. These are followed by the 
actual Liber feodorum (ff. 12-65), a detailed account of the 
fees or groups of fees held of the abbey by military service, 
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tracing their descent and partitions from the original enfeoffment, 
with summaries of the documentary evidence for their tenure 
contained in the abbey records. The chief authorities used are 
the great chartulary known as Swapham, preserved in the library 
of the dean and chapter, the Liber Niger, now in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the records of inquisitions 
embodied in the Hundred Rolls ; but there are also numerous 
copies of charters and compositions for which the sources were 
the originals in the treasuries of the abbot and convent. 

Then, after an incomplete record concerning the manor of 
Southorpe in the parish of Barnack, ff. 72-115 [116] contain 
a closely written repertory, under the titles of the several 
manors, of evidence relating to the tenure of land in the various 
manors belonging to the abbot and convent in Northampton- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Rutland. This is quite distinct from the Liber feodorum 
and is largely concerned with small holdings. 

On fo. 115 [116] d begins a list of the spiritualities and tem- 
poralities of the abbey with their several taxations and assess- 
ments payable to the tenth, followed on fo. 120 [121]d by 
chronological notes and other memoranda. 

The manuscript has been transcribed in full with a view to 
publication. Hitherto very little of the documentary material 
relating to the abbey of Peterborough has seen the light. The 
documents collected and digested by Gunton, the chronicles 
printed by Sparke, and Stapleton’s Chronicon Petroburgense 
represent practically all that has been done. The present manu- 
script, beside providing a large amount of matter that has 
hitherto been unprinted, is of special importance on account of 
its abundant references to other unprinted sources, to the 
contents of which it forms a guide and index. 

A. HamiItton THOMPSON. 


The Grace de Dieu of 1446-86 


As the origin and history of Edward IV’s ship Grace de Dieu have 
been considered obscure,! the following notes, which are based, 
unless otherwise stated, on the Calendar of Patent Rolls, may be 
of service. On 20 June 1446 John Taverner, esquire, was 
authorized to take workmen and materials ‘to build the King’s 
ship Grace de Dieu’. This is almost certainly the John Taverner 
who is mentioned on 19 May as one of three ‘shepmen’ to 
whom a certain sum of £40 was owed by one John Peryman. 
He is described as belonging to Sandwich, but his two associates 
1 See ante, xxxiii. (1918) 473. 
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were Yorkshiremen. Mr. Oppenheim! refers to a document ? 
by which John Taverner of Hull, the builder and possessor of this 
ship, was granted certain privileges in connexion with loading her 
in the Thames in 1449. The Grace de Dieu is mentioned five 
times in 1450-4. Twice she is to be arrested ; once for Taverner 
to answer certain charges and once simply to keep her in the 
country. Twice Taverner is ordered to arrest mariners for her, 
and finally Richard Hervy and Thomas Mersshe are to man and 
repair the ship ‘to serve for an army ordered to serve on the 
sea for the money of John Taverner, possessor of the ship’. 
This is the last appearance of Taverner. When we next meet the 
ship her master is Thomas Palmer. On 8 October 1457 he and 
Merche were authorized to arrest mariners for the Grace Dieu, ‘to 
serve against the King’s enemies’. On 20 April 1458 John 
Palmer, John Paynter, and others were to repair her ‘ to sail with 
a fleet ordained to resist the King’s enemies for the money of 
Richard, Earl of Warwick’. On 24 March 1460 the ship, being 
‘forfeit to the King’ in consequence of Warwick’s support of 
the duke of York, was granted to Henry duke of Exeter. On 
the 28th cables were to be supplied to her at the duke’s expense, 
since she was ‘about to go on the sea to resist the King’s 
enemies’. Next day it is mentioned that many of her weapons, 
including even her cannons, had been stolen. 

After this the Grace de Dieu seems to have been kept at 
Southampton, for on 28 September 1460 and 1461 and on 1 April 
1462 Richard Symond, her master, acknowledges the receipt of 
payments from the mayor of Southampton for the victualling 
and safe. custody of the Gracedydee, Gracedywe, or Gracedewe.* 
Symond as master and Paynter as purser seem to have become 
permanently employed in the ship. They were instructed on 
9 August 1461 to get mariners and gear—again at the expense 
of Warwick, ‘to whom the King hath committed the custody 
of the sea.” A month later she is described as ‘ a ship of the King’s 
kinsman Richard Earl of Warwick’; more of her gear was then 
missing. Again on 14 July 1463 Symond was ordered to victual 
her for service. On 7 May 1470 Edward IV, being on a visit to 
Southampton, gave written orders to the mayor that the town was 
to pay for the board and lodging of John Peyntour and his three 
fellows who were acting as ship-keepers in the Grace a Dieu. 
On 17 November 1471 and again on 4 January 1471/2 he wrote 
to complain that his orders were being disregarded. There must 
have been some misunderstanding, since Paynter gave a receipt 
in 1471 for various payments, one of them to Richard Semond, 


1 Administration of (/\c Royal Navy, p. 19. 2 Foedera, xi. 258. 
3 Southampton Archives, Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., p. 85. 
* Gidden, Sign Manuals of Southampton, i. 5-8. 
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master (Southampton archives, unpublished document), while 
there are also details of the amounts paid by three successive 
sheriffs in 1470-2.1 Paynter calls the ship Grasdew and the 
Southampton clerk Grace of Dieu. 

The rebuilding mentioned by Mr. Oppenheim? was under- 
taken in 1472. In February and again in July commissions were 
issued for her repair. She was evidently ready for sea again by 
August 1473, when Symond was told to take mariners to serve 
in her ‘for the resistance of the King’s enemies’. A similar 
order in February 1474/5 is directed to Roger Trewman as 
master and David Whyte as purser, but Simond or Symondes 
appears again in August 1480 and on 15 February 1480/1, when 
the ship is about to be used against the Scots, and is still receiving 
payments as master in 1486 when the Grace de Dieu is being 
unrigged and docked at Hamble for the last time.* Probably, 
therefore, the order of 16 February 1474/5 and another of 
10 March 1483/4, in which the master is Robert Bukke, refer 
to a merchantman of the same name, unless—as is very likely— 
Symond was by now too old to act as master on active service. 

This is the end of the story of the Grace de Dieu. Some of her 
gear went to the Marie Guldeford, some to the Marie of the Toure, 
and some to Sir John Turberville, probably for his two ships 
Marie Turbirvile and Margaret.4| The ship herself, after an 
existence of forty years, was broken up in 1486 to supply 
materials for the Sovereign.5 R. C. ANDERSON. 






Queen Elizabeth's Quashing of Bills in 1597/8 


At the close of his journal of the House of Commons for 1597 /8, 
D’Ewes states that ‘Mr. Smith, the Clerk of the Upper House, 
having read the Titles of all the Acts, her Majesty gave her said 
Royal Assent to twenty four public Acts or Statutes, and to 
nineteen private, and refused or quashed forty eight several Bills 
which had passed both the Houses’.6 The entry stands without 
comment or explanation, a remarkable fact when one recollects 
the extent to which D’Ewes annotated peculiarities in procedure. 
The passage has now become one of the familiar illustrations of 
constitutional history, and, in 1911, was used in parliament by 
Mr. Asquith ? to show the former power of the crown in legislation. 
The accuracy of the statement, it is true, has not passed unques- 

1 Southampton Archives, Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., p. 104. 

* Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 33. 

® Oppenheim, Accounts and Inventories, pp. 20-3. 
* Oppenheim, ibid. pp. 29 and 41-2, 5 Ibid. pp. 34 and 47, 
* D’ Ewes’ Journals, p. 596. The italies are ours. 
7 In introducing the parliament bill on 21 February : Hansard, xxi. 1743. 
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tioned, but as the printed Lords’ Journals for 1597/8 lack the 
entries of eighteen sittings of the house,’ a trustworthy estimate 
of the number of bills quashed might seem unobtainable. It 
has, however, been possible to arrive at one by the use of 
Bowyer’s manuscript abridgement of the Lords’ Journals? which 
fills up the gaps in them. From an examination of the entries 
for the whole session, it now appears that ten bills only which 


are not on the statute roll, were expedited in the upper house.* 
They were : 


An act for the better and safer recording of fines to be levied in the 
court of Common Pleas.‘ 

An act to restrain brewers to keep two coopers and no more.® 

An act to enable the owners of gavel-kind lands in the county of Kent, 
to alter the said custom.® 

An act giving power and liberty to Sir John Spencer, knight, Mary his 
wife, and Robert Spencer, esquire, their son and heir apparent, to alienate 
certain manors and lands in the counties of Dorset and Bedford.’ 

An act to prevent double payment upon shop books.® 

An act for the repressing of offences that are of the nature of stealth, 
and are not felonies by the laws of the realm.® 

An act for the lawful making of baize in the counties of Essex and 
Suffolk.’ 

An act for enabling Edmund Molineux esquire to sell lands for the 
payment of his debts and legacies." 

An act for reformation of retailing brokers, and other pawn-takers.'” 

An act that lessees may enjoy their leases against all patentees, their 
heirs and assigns, notwithstanding any default of payment of their rents 
during the time that the reversion or inheritance remained in the crown.'? 


Thus it would seem that the queen this session refused her 
assent to ten bills at most. 

D’Ewes’ statement is a summary from a journal of proceedings 
in the house of commons, taken by Heywood Townshend, of 
which journal there are three copies in the British Museum, 
Cotton MS. Titus F. ii, Hargrave MS. 278, and Stowe MS. 362. 
After the account of the dissolution of parliament, there follows 
in the journal a list of eighty-eight bills, with the heading, 


1 Viz. 3-5 December ; 16, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31 January ; two sittings each 
on 6, 7, and 9 February. 
* Petyt MS. Inner Temple, 537, vol. vi. On this manuscript see ante, xxviii. 531. 
’ This statement is subject to any inaccuracies in the form of the omission of 
expedit’ in the sources. Cf. Lords’ Journals, ii. 213, where ‘ expedit’ is omitted 
against chapter viii of the statute. 
4 Lords’ Journals, ii. 206, 10 December. » Ibid. 
® Ibid. p. 208, 13 December. 
7 Ibid. p. 209, 14 December. * Ibid. p. 218, 17 January. 
® D’Ewes, p. 541, 23 January. 
® Petyt MS. 537, vol. vi, fo. 300 b, 30 January. 
1 Ibid. fo. 305, 9 February. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid 
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‘The titles of such bills as were read in the lower house during 
the whole tyme of the parleament afforesaid ’, and a note at the 
foot, ‘In toto—88’.1 D’Ewes mistook bills which were ‘ read 
in the lower house’ as having ‘ passed both the Houses’. In 
reality, of the eighty-eight bills which were read—and therefore 
not necessarily passed—in the lower house, the forty-five which 
are not on the statute roll may have lapsed or been rejected 
in either house, or else have been quashed by the queen. 

The fact that D’Ewes gives forty-eight as the number of 
bills quashed, when forty-five was the residue of the eighty- 
eight bills, after forty-three had become acts, may be due 
to an error of transcription, or it may be accounted for as 
follows. In the margin of each of the manuscript copies of the 
journal, with varying completeness, are inserted the chapter 
numbers alongside the bills which became acts. We know that 
D’Ewes used the Cotton manuscript,? in which, as chapter 
numbers 17, 27, and 42 are omitted, forty-eight bills are left 
without marginal notes, as though not on the statute roll. How- 
ever, the entry of chapter number 43 against a bill in the Cotton 
manuscript, as also D’Ewes’ own statement that twenty-four 
public acts and nineteen private received the royal assent,’ 
ought to have obviated such an error. Probably the whole 
passage escaped the supervision of D’Ewes, and its blunders 
were committed by his clerk. J. E. NEALE. 


The Privy Council and Private Suitors in 1603 


Tue Privy Council Register for 30 May 1603 mentions ‘ an open 
placard concerning the causes of suitors to his Majestie and their 
Lordships ’, announcing that Tuesday afternoons should be 
devoted to the hearing of private suits by at least six of the 
council. Of this placard or order a copy passed into the hands 
of Sir Julius Caesar, then Master of Requests, and is now to be 
found, with others of his miscellaneous papers, in a volume of 
Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum.® Although illustrating 


* Cotton MS. Titus F. ii, fo. 126 b-129 b. 

2 D’Ewes’ Preface, cap. 4. 

* Statutes of the Realm, tv. ii. 889, 890, gives twenty-eight public and fifteen private 
acts. D’Ewes followed a printed version of his day in including chapters 22, 23, 
24, and 25 under private acts. Compare Sir Roger Twysden’s note in Stowe MS. 359, 
fo. 260 a and 260 b. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xxxii. 499. 

5 Lansdowne MS. 160, fo. 147. The order is endorsed ‘ ult. May 1603. order at the 
counsell table for hearing of sutes on Tuesdayes in the afternoone ’, and is also dated at 
Greenwich the last day of May. This being Tuesday, the council sat to hear private 
suits according to the resolution of the previous day (Acts of the Privy Council, |. c.), 
and it was evidently then that the order was finally issued. 
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several important points, neither this manuscript nor the entry 
concerning it in the Register has been mentioned by writers on 
the jurisdiction of the privy council. Drawn up as it was at the 
very beginning of James I’s reign, the order indicates the impor- 
tance of ‘ causes betwixt party and party’ as a branch of the 
council’s work.2 The authorization of a committee to act for 
the whole council foreshadows that general system of committees 
which developed under the Stuarts,’ and recalls the abortive 
attempt made in Edward VI’s reign to organize the work of the 
council. Particularly significant is the emphasis which through- 
-out the order is laid on the principle that the council should not 
decide cases determinable in the ordinary courts nor interfere 
with the ordinary course of justice. The former limitation of the 
council’s jurisdiction had frequently been asserted in Elizabeth’s 
reign,® and was the ground on which its jurisdiction in English 
cases was abolished by the Act of 1641.° Interference with the 
proceedings of the courts, either by moving them to action’ or 
by ordering a stay of process,’ is frequently recorded in the 
Register for Elizabeth’s reign. These administrative measures, 
just as the judicial proceedings against juries in the Star Chamber,’ 
formed a means by which the council might direct and to some 
extent control the courts. They illustrate, moreover, the absence 


of any rigid separation of powers from the English constitution, 
and link up the council’s more usual administrative activity with 
its exercise of jurisdiction. Epna F. WHITE. 


» James I succeeded to the throne on 24 March. 

* Compare the paper entitled ‘ Duties of a Secretary ’, Lansdowne MS. 274, fo. 118 ; 
printed in Prothero’s Select Documents. 

* See E. I. Carlyle, Committees of Council under the Earlier Stuarts (ante, xxi. 673, 
1906), where no committee for hearing private suits is mentioned. 

* In certain regulations for Edward VI's reign, it was arranged that the council 
should devote certain days to the king’s affairs, and that ‘for private sutes they shall 
assemble upon the soundaye after dyner at two of the clock and sitt till foure’ (B. M., 
Egerton MS., 2603, fo. 33 ; compare the appointment of a ‘ commission’ for this purpose 
during the same reign, Cotton MS. Nero cx, fo. 8, printed in Literary Remains of King 
Edward the Sixth (Roxburghe Club), ii. 499; State Papers, Dom., Edw. VI, xviii. 12. 
The practice of setting apart certain days for the hearing of suitors was specially com- 
mended by Bacon in his essay Of Counsel. 

* See the orders designed to restrict the number of suitors to the council (Acts of the 
Privy Council, xiii. 394; xviii. 181; xxi. 240), and the privy council’s application of 
the principle expressed in these orders by referring cases to the courts as determinable 
there (e. g. ibid., vii. 252, 294; xviii. 195, 242; xx. 160, 251; xxi. 240; xxx. 697); 
Holdsworth, History of English Law, i. 274. Many of the suits actually taken up by the 
council were determinable in the courts, but some personal difficulty was alleged, such 
as necessary attendance on the sovereign (ibid. x. 391, xviii. 90) or poverty. 

* 17 Car. I, cap. 10. Its jurisdiction, still existing, in appeals from the foreign posses- 
sions of the crown was not affected. 

7 e. g. Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 307; xix. 62; xx. 26; xxi. 95; xxii. 431. 

* e. g. ibid. x. 32; xiv. 244; xvi. 62,101; xx. 37; xxii. 207,412; xxiv. 43. 

* Cf. Dicey, Privy Council, pp. 112, 113, where the council’s power of influencing the 
course of justice by its judicial proceedings is discussed. 
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Lansdowne MS. 160, fo. 147, 


Forasmuche as his Majestie is desirous that his counsell should take 
some time aswell to here and dispatche private suitors whose causes depend 
not in iudiciall courtes' as also to sitt for dispatche of matters of state. 
It hathe pleased him by Commission under the great seale to appointe 
that Tusday in the afternoone shall be held a certaine day of counsell 
for taking notice and giving dispatche of suche thinges, and because there 
be manie suites preferred to his Majestie whereof it may be that he is not 
determined to give anie present resolucion at first untill his Majestie 
have referred the same to further consideracion to the intent he may not 
for want of good informacion passe anie thinge to the preiudice of himself 
or anie other. The Lords doe hereby Notify to all persons that suche 
an Assembly shalbe observed from time to time betweene twoe and three 
of the clocke in the afternoone where either all or six of them at the least 
wilbe redy to receaue peticions of that Nature aforesaid and to certefy 
their opinions upon anie suche billes or peticiones as shall come to them 
from his Majestie or shall be exhibited by the partys themselues prouided 
allways that except his Majestie shall upon some extraordinary occacion 
signify his pleasure, that they are forbidden to interupt the Comon Justice 
of the Realme by entermedling with anie suites that are depending in 
courtes iudiciall where Rightes and Titles are onely to be decyded, and 
not anie detirminacion to be sett downe at the counsell table. 

At the Court at Greenewich the last of May 1603. 


The Death of Robert Hayman, November 1629 


In this Review for January 1918 Professor G. C. Moore Smith 
published an interesting sketch of Robert Hayman, a grandson 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s elder half-brother, and himself both 
an explorer and an author. He was able to trace Hayman’s 
career from its beginning in August 1575 down to November 
1628, when Hayman, ‘ being bound by God’s leave to Guiana 
in Ameryca to settle a plantation there’, made a will in 
which he arranged for the disposal of his property in case he 
should not return from his adventurous voyage. From the fact 
that this will was proved in January 1632/3 Dr. Moore Smith 
was able approximately to date Hayman’s death. But he could 
not discover the precise time, place, and circumstances : ‘ What 
befell Hayman and his fellow-colonists in Guiana we know not. 
The records of that country, so far as I have seen them, are 
ignorant of his name.’ By a fortunate chance I am able to supply 
the missing termination to Dr. Moore Smith’s narrative. Some 
sixteen years ago I read through a manuscript Book of Examina- 
tions and Depositions A.D. 1622-43 preserved, among other ancient 
documents, in the Audit House,Southampton. I made many notes 


* These words are underlined in the manuscript. 
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therefrom ; for the book is one rich in the narratives of seamen 
and a veritable treasure-house of authentic adventures. Among 
the stories is one of which the following is a brief summary. 
Lewes Jackson, merchant of the city of London, and Jonathan 
Selman of Ludlow in Shropshire, both of them recently returned 
from South America in a ship called the Black George, gave evi- 
dence before the mayor of Southampton, acting as admiral of the 
port, in September 1630. They reported the death of Robert 
Hayman on the frontiers of Guiana in the preceding November. 
Robert Hayman, it appears, ‘in the moneth of November 1628 
tooke shipping at Gravesend in a shipp of London called the 
Little Hopewell bound for the Amazoons’. The vessel, however, 
did not reach the Amazons, but made land at ‘ Wyapoko in the 
parts of America’—that is, I suppose, the mouth of the Oyapok, 
the boundary river between French Guiana and Brazil—in 
February 1629. There Hayman and his colleagues disembarked 
and made a plantation, which came to be known as ‘ The Wast 
Towne ’, near the mouth of the river. In October of the same 
year Hayman and a servant of his named Thomas Dappe (also 
called Dapper) left their plantation in a canoe rowed by Indians 
of the vicinity, supplied by a friendly chief of the ‘ Charibes ’. 
They set forth up the river, taking with them ‘ axes, bills, cassada 
irons, strong waters, and diverse other commodities’ in order 
that they might trade with the ‘ Narracks’, another native 
tribe, distant some twenty days’ journey from Hayman’s planta- 
tion. A few days later Lewes Jackson and Jonathan Selman set 
out on a similar expedition to the same people from a neighbour- 
ing plantation. Both companies, having completed their respec- 
tive businesses, started back almost simultaneously (November 
1629). Robert Hayman’s party were the first to get going. 
About twelve hours later Jackson and Selman’s party followed, 
and on their homeward journey ‘ they overtooke the canoe wherein 
the said Robert Hayman was carried, and the said Robert Hay- 
man was dead about five or six houres before they came to him ’. 
Thomas Dappe, Hayman’s servant, told them that his master 
had died in the canoe ‘ of a burning fever and of a flux’. They 
saw Robert Hayman dead, and beheld Thomas Dappe bury him 
with the help of three or four of the Indians who had rowed the 
canoe. They digged his grave close by the water-side, and since 
they were so far from the English plantation that no spade or 
shovel could be procured they ‘ made a shift to digge a hole to 
burye him in’ with paddles and cassada irons. His partner, 
Edward Ellman, a merchant of the city of Exeter, took possession 
of his goods. But within a year Ellman also was dead, and so the 
whole property of both partners passed into the hands of one 
William Knevett of London. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 
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Reviews of Books 


The Life and Reign of the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus. By MAURICE 
PLaTNAUER, B.A., B.Litt. (London: Milford, 1918.) 


In view of the importance of the reign of Septimius Severus in the history 
and development of the Principate, it is strange that he should have waited 
so long for a biographer amongst English scholars. Probably the un- 
wieldy bulk of the material to be sifted and the complexity of the problems 
to be solved have proved effectual deterrents. Mr. Platnauer is to be 
commended for his boldness in attacking the task, in which he has achieved 
considerable success. His book is the expansion of a thesis which gained 
him the degree of Bachelor of Letters just before the outbreak of the war, 
in which he served in the field, and to which is due its somewhat tardy 
publication. Two chapters on the sources—literary, epigraphic, and 
numismatic—are followed by six containing the main narrative, and four 
which treat generally of the reign under various headings: philosophy 
and religion, military affairs, home administration, and the provinces, 
Of these the narrative chapters will be found the most valuable. _ The 
difficult questions connected with the chronology of the reign are fully 
and carefully discussed : the presentation of the evidence is clear and the 
results arrived at acceptable. Mr. Platnauer is accurate himself, and quick 
to detect inaccuracy in others, e. g. he lays his finger on weak spots in such 
works as the Prosopographia Imperii Romani. We note that he brushes 
aside the theory of Domaszewski that Septimius and other provincial 
governors were privy to the murder of Commodus : the evidence for it is 
certainly weak, but it deserved a fuller discussion, 

The later chapters give useful summaries, and call for few criticisms 
in detail. Mr. Platnauer wrote before the appearance of Keyes’ dissertation 
on The Rise of the Equites, and we cannot blame him for not taking into 
account the literature of the last five years : but the treatment of the titles 
praefectus castrorum and praefectus legionis needs some revision: the 
latter title occurs in one, probably in two, inscriptions (C.J.L. v. 7159 
and B.C.H. ix. 341) of Hadrian’s reign. The equites Dalmatae which the 
biographer of Clodius Albinus mentions are, as Mr. Platnauer rightly 
points out, a pure anachronism, but they date, not from the fourth century, 
but from the reign of Gallienus. It is something of a surprise to learn 
(p. 22) that ‘for the Kulturgeschichte of the period Philostratus is by far 
the best authority ; of less account are Plotinus and Porphyrius’. The 
first statement is true enough (though a reference might well have been 
given to Professor Phillimore’s translation of the life of Apollonius) ; but 
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Plotinus was only seven years old when Septimius died, and his activity 
belongs to the middle of the third century, whilst his biographer Porphyry 
was his junior by nearly thirty years. In conclusion, we venture to hope 
that Mr. Platnauer may find occasion to supplement his essay by a study 
of the monuments left by Septimius in Rome, which he has excluded from 
his purview. H. Srvart Jones. 


Temair Breg: A study of the remains and traditions of Tara. By R. A. 8. 
Maca ister, Litt.D., F.S.A. (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
_ vol. xxxiv (C), no. 10. Dublin, 1918.) 


E1cuty years have elapsed since Dr. George Petrie published his famous 
monograph on Tara Hill. In the interval much has been done by the 
publication of ancient texts, by the application of a stricter historical 
criticism, and above all by the scientific study of anthropology, to render 
desirable a fresh examination of the evidence supplied by Tara and 
its legends on the subject of early Irish kingship. Dr. Macalister first 
describes the topography of Tara, comparing, as Petrie had done, the 
remains with the statements concerning them in the Dindshencas of 
Temair, but differing from Petrie on some points and adding many illu- 
minating inferences regarding the character of the buildings and monu- 
ments as they may be supposed to have originally stood. One of the most 
important suggestions in this section, if it can be substantiated, is that 
the curious cross-legged figure on the so-called cross (shaft) of Adamnan 
is a representation of the Celtic horned god, Cernunnos, whose name and 
image have been found on one of the Gallo-Roman altars in the Musée de 
Cluny at Paris. The figure at Tara is very much weathered, but more 
than one observer has remarked that it seems to have horns, and that 
there is something—possibly a torque—round its neck. Many of the remains 
at Tara are traditionally ascribed to Cormac mac Airt in the third century 
of our era, or to a later period. This Cormac is regarded by Dr. Macalister 
as ‘the first real personality in Irish history’, probably the first king of 
Tara who was in any sense an ard-ri. There are indications that Roman 
culture to some extent percolated from Britain into Ireland in his time. 
His standing army—the Fiana of Ireland—was modelled on the Roman 
legion, and his great banqueting hall at Tara on the Roman basilica. 
His reputation as a conqueror, a lawgiver, a patron of letters, and even 
as being in some sort estranged from the native religion, fits in with this 
conception. From his time may be dated the importance of Tara as a 
political symbol. Before his time it was essentially a religious centre, 
“the head of the idolatry and druidry of Ireland ’, as it is called in the 
Tripartite Life. Some of the remains, actual or recorded, such as stone 
circles, cists, and ringed tumuli, belong to the bronze age. The hill then 
was an important site long before the time of Cormac, and it is to this 
dim period and its legends that this essay is mainly confined. 

A comparison of certain lists of early kings ascribed by the ‘ official 
historians ’ of a later age to different dynasties leads Dr. Macalister to 
the conclusion that they were all variants of one and the same original 
cosmogonic epic of the incoming Celts. There were three gods, a creating 
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demi-god, and three culture-heroes, and the epic ended, as in Volo-spé, 
in an annihilating war. With the succession of the heroes commenced 
that title to the throne, viz. the slaying of its occupant, which is so remark- 
able a feature in the long array of kings subsequently elaborated in the 
official history. Of the 110 Milesian kings down to Conn, the grandfather 
of Cormac mac Airt, no less than 80 are said to have been slain by their 
successors. The divine right of a king depended in fact on his proving 
himself to be ‘the better man’, as an Irishman would say, and Dr. Mac- 
alister naturally recalls the case of the priest-king of the Arician grove at 
Nemi. 

To this primitive epic other elements were from time to time added. 
The Celtic invaders, like other conquerors, introduced some of the native 
gods into their pantheon, either by identifying them with their own gods 
or by a process of affiliation, and in the hands of numerous story-tellers 
variants arose and distortions occurred. Only in this way can we account 
for the extraordinary jumble of folk-tales relating to Tara. Thus Scota, 
the eponymous ancestress of the Scotic race (perhaps originally Scéthach, 
the amazon-instructress of Cuchulainn), was at first, so Dr. Macalister 
infers, affiliated to Vorenn or Feronn, one of the gods of the pre-Celtic 
people, but long afterwards, when the story-tellers had acquired some 
knowledge of classical and biblical history, the exigencies of a delusive 
etymology brought the Scots to Scythia, and Scota’s father, now written 
Forann, was identified with one of the Pharaohs of Egypt. But this is 
not all or nearly all of the confusion about Scota. There was worshipped 
at Tara a mysterious Tephi, whose name is responsible for the Anglo- 
Israelite delusion. She, too, was a daughter of Forann, and is the subject 
of what seems to be a Demeter and Kore story. Dr. Macalister shows 
that by a symmetrical manipulation of a Wheel-ogham the name Tephi 
might be a cryptogram of Scota, and he supposes that this subterfuge 
was adopted in Christian times when the worship of the divine ancestress 
could no longer be openly practised. But further, Tea, from whom Temair 
was named (quasi T'ea-mur), was descended from Ith, meaning ‘ corn’, 
and, according to one story, was the wife of Eremén ‘the ploughman’, 
one of the sons of Mil. In view of the connexion of Tara with great agri- 
cultural festivals, it is reasonable to regard Tea as the personification of 
the Corn-spirit, and Dr. Macalister further conjectures that in the uncon- 
taminated legend she took the place of Kore, and Tephi-Scota that of 
Demeter. And finally, from another version of Tea’s marital relations, 
he infers that in the primitive view she was the wife of Gingus (or rather 
Ungust) of the Brugh, a pre-Celtic local hero of the Boyne valley, who 
was buried and worshipped in the great chambered tumulus now well 
known as New Grange. 

The foundations of Dr. Macalister’s reconstruction are always ingenious, 
if often rather slender for the weight they bear. The reader is carried 
along from point to point with unflagging interest as the structure rises, 
but not without an occasional misgiving that another architect, equally 
well equipped and equally skilful, might handle the materials differently 
and build an equally seductive, but entirely different, superstructure. 
Dr. Macalister is on surer ground when he treats the king of Tara as an 
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incarnation of the god of vegetation and the increase of cattle, and quite 
novel and very interesting is his interpretation of the initiation-rites. He 
infers that the totem of the incoming Celts was a horse, and he conjectures 
that the voice of Fal—the stone that screamed under the rightful monarch 
—was a bull-roarer, manipulated by Mug Ruith, ‘the servant of the 
wheel’. Probably no passage in the writings of Giraldus Cambrensis 
about Ireland has excited more indignation than his account of the 
inauguration ceremony among the Cenél Connaill. Keating cails it ‘an 
unwarranted malicious lie’. But Dr. Macalister sees that it is an accurate 
account of the initiatory rites of a tribe whose totem was a horse, and 
that, though the usages described were not necessarily practised at the 
time, they could not possibly have been invented by Giraldus. He is less 
convincing in suggesting that Fal, ‘the central fetish at Tara’, was 
a horse divinity connected with an obscure Teutonic Phol and possibly 
with the Italian goddess Pales. In the Sil Chonairi Moir tract, which 
describes the initiation ceremonies at Tara, Fal (the stone) is called Ferp 
Cluche, where Ferp is admittedly a loan-word from the Latin uerpa, and 
this has led Dr. Josef Baudi’ to infer that the stone was a phallic fetish ; * 
but Dr. Macalister brushes aside the inference as unjustified, and regards 
the expression as ‘one of the nicknames given by the adherents of the 
one creed to the gods of the other’. But there would be no point in 
the gibe if there were no truth in it. A similar expression is used, as 
Dr. Macalister notes, of Cenn Criaich, another fetish stone, in Colgan’s 
Secunda Vita Patricii. It requires some courage to suggest a phallic 
explanation of anything in Ireland, especially as the theory has been so 
egregiously misapplied to the Irish round towers. But fal means ‘a 
hedge ’, or any ‘ protecting fence’. The word seems to be connected with 
palus, a pale or stake, and the German p/fahl, and if that were its primary 
meaning, it is easy to see how it came to mean a hedge, paling, or palisade, 
&c. The word palus is used sensu obsceno by Horace, and its English 
equivalent, stake, suggested Gratiano’s coarse pun in the Merchant of 
Venice. That Fal in the sense of a symbol of animal fertility should find 
a place in the ritual of Tara in primitive—perhaps pre-Celtic—times is 
surely not an extravagant supposition ? 

There are many other fresh suggestions in this brilliant monograph, 
and altogether the student of early kingship will find in it much food for 
reflection and further examination. Gopparp H. OrPEN 


The Pilgrimage of Etheria. By M. L. McCuure and C. L. Fetror, D.D. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919.) 


IT was a happy idea to include the Pilgrimage of Etheria (as it is now called) 
in the liturgical series of the 8.P.C.K.’s translations of Christian literature, 
for the contents are of great interest, and the text is still not very accessible, 
though the parts relating to Jerusalem have been printed and translated 
in the recent English editions of Duchesne’s Christian Worship. One can 
only regret that the Latin text has not been printed opposite to the 


Eriu, viii. 106. 
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translation, after the pattern of the Loeb Classics. It is now generally 
admitted that the authoress of the book was a Spanish abbess, Etheria, of 
whom a seventh-century life exists ; and the editor holds, with Monsignor 
Duchesne and other scholars, that her pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
other sacred sites in the East was made towards the end of the fourth 
century. Apart from a wealth of topographical information, ranging from 
Egypt to northern Mesopotamia, the value of the book consists in the 
descriptions of church services, especially at Jerusalem, at which Etheria 
was present. Though she used a curious vulgar Latin, she had the gift 
of making what she wrote interesting, and constant personal touches 
impart an air of reality to her narrative. 

Mrs. McClure had not completed her work on this volume before her 
death in 1918, and it has probably suffered thereby. Her notes on the text 
are always excellent so far as they go, and her powers of diligent research 
would, no doubt, have added others on the many interesting or obscure 
points which call for comment. The translation seems generally to be 
correct and well done. We may note that in the account of Pentecost 
(p. 86): ‘so that all tongues [were heard and all men] understood, &c.,’ 
the words in brackets are superfluous, linguae meaning, no doubt, ‘ nations.’ 
In the passage where Etheria expresses her satisfaction at the appro- 
priateness of the words of the services held at the Holy Places the trans- 
lator goes too far in rendering pronuntiationes by ‘ references’ (p. 94), 
and the sentence ought to read : ‘ the lessons, &c., have statements of such 
a kind that they are always appropriate both to the day and the place.’ 
‘Glass chandeliers ’ (p. 48) gives a misleading -idea of the candelae vitreae 
which hung in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. They recall the hanging 
glass lamps in mosques ; and Lane tells us that ‘ kandeel’ is the regular 
Arabic word for a glass lamp (Modern Egyptians, 5th ed., pp. 151, 162). 
The use of the word missa, which occurs frequently both for ‘ dismissal ’ 
and ‘service’ (once, at least, for vespers), is rather perplexing, and we do not 
feel that we have got to the bottom of the principle underlying it. The 
mention of incense in the Sunday service at the church of the Anastasis 
is hardly ‘the earliest extant’ (p. 50, n. 1), for the inventories of Con- 
stantine’s gifts to the Roman basilicas, preserved in the Liber Pontificalis, 
include censers, 

The introduction has been added by Dr. Feltoe, who might have told 
the reader where the letter of Valerius, on which the identification of 
Etheria depends, is to be found in print. A facsimile of its first page is 
given. Another illustration is the well-known mosaic of the apse in 
Santa Pudenziana at Rome. There is nothing to explain it. Probably 
it was selected on account of the theory that the buildings in the back- 
ground represent the Constantinian churches of Jerusalem, and some 
intended reference to this has been omitted. The account of these churches 
and their relative positions might have been both fuller and clearer, and 
some allusion should have been made to the mosaic of Madaba, in which 
they are represented. One would never learn from this book that other 
descriptions of the Holy Places by early pilgrims were in existence. 

G. McN. Rusnrortn. 
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A History of the Maratha People. By C. A. Kincaw, C.V.O., LCS., and 
Rao Banapur D. B. Parasnis. Vol. I: From the earliest times to 
the death of Shivaji. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918.) 


THE fact that Grant Duff’s great History of the Marathas was published 
more than ninety years ago is no doubt an adequate reason for the appear- 
ance of a new work on the subject, and though it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the present book will supersede its predecessor, or, if it does, 
that it will hold the field for ninety years, it may readily be granted that 
it contains enough of interest fully to justify its publication. As a matter 
of fact the corrections that it claims to make in the narrative of Grant 
Duff are singularly few, and even if most are accepted, the result is a great 
testimony to the trustworthiness of the older historian. The book is 
actually written by Mr. Kincaid. Mr. Parasnis’ name appears on the 
title-page because he placed at the author’s disposal his ‘ unrivalled 
collection of Maratha papers’—some detailed and critical account of 
which, by the way, would have greatly added to the scientific value of 
this history. As it is, we are obliged to take them entirely on trust. It 
would be interesting to know what relation, if any, they bear to the papers 
used by Grant Duff, which unfortunately disappeared or were dispersed. 
The book before us greatly improves as it goes on. The real history of 
the Maratha people begins with their founder and national king, and it 
seems a pity that Mr. Kincaid did not start with the rise of the Bhosle 
family. He has, however, thought it necessary to trace the previous 
history of the peoples who dwelt in Maharashtra from the dawn of Indian 
history. In the present state of our knowledge this early period is one 
of the most barren and arid possible. It is for the most part a dreary tale 
of blood and guile repeating its repellent features through the reigns of 
remote dynasties, the very names of which have often only recently been 
recovered by the laborious toil of many scholars. This work, no doubt, 
has to be done and is being done, but it seems unnecessary to have sum- 
marized it here, or at any rate the summary might have been shorter. 
When, however, Mr. Kincaid reaches the time of Shivaji, his book gains 
both in interest and value, and his own vivid interest in his subject does 
much to win the sympathies of his readers, though no doubt he exaggerates 
the virtues, and underrates the vices, of his hero. Shivaji was, after all, 
the leader of a race of marauders—a supremely able condottiere. To speak 
of him as ‘ the greatest of Indian kings’ or as standing ‘in the front rank 
of the world’s greatest generals’, shows a lamentable lack of historical 
proportion. He cannot really be put in the same rank as Akbar, though 
Mr. Kincaid deliberately sets the Maratha above the Mughal. Even 
though it be granted that Shivaji’s career ‘ was singularly free from the 
political crimes which mar the histories of most Indian states ’, it remains 
true that the very existence of the Maratha confederacy meant ‘ the con- 
fusion of other states’. Their national life was built up on pillage and 
blackmail. Behind the attractive picture painted by Mr. Kincaid there 
lies a background of human misery and human tears from which he 
prefers to avert his eyes. The testimony of European witnesses, like 
Fryer, and the Letter Books of the’ East India Company show conclusively 
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that Shivaji could on occasion be guilty of savage cruelty. The author’s 
elaborate defence of him from the charge of treachery in the famous 
assassination of Afzul Khan does not carry conviction. Grant Duff's 
view was supported even by Mr. Justice Ranade in his Rise of the Maratha 
Power, and agrees with the trustworthy memoir of Shivaji, printed by 
Sir George Forrest in his Selections from the Bombay State Papers, Maratha 
Series. Mr. Kincaid’s style has three special characteristics, a certain 
rhetorical emphasis— their warships darkened the seas ’ is a very grandiose 
description of Portuguese maritime activity in the sixteenth century—- 
a fondness for relating legends which do not always appear to compensate 
by their intrinsic worth for the prominent position accorded them, and 
a talent for digression which often disconcerts the reader by overloading 
with irrelevant detail some fact that is entirely subordinate to the main 
narrative. Some of the author’s obiter dicta will arouse in more timid 
minds a shock of dissent. It is a daring saying that Augustus’s ‘ court 
poet Vergil wrote twelve books of immortal verse to warn his fellow 
countrymen against the dangerous beauties who haunted the Northern 
shores of Africa’; and we note a still more surprising literary judgement 
in relation to the same poem, that the Lusiad of Camoens is ‘ equal, if 
not superior, to its model the Aeneid ’. P. E. Roperts. 


Le Coutumier de V' fle d’Oléron. Par M. Cuartes Bémont. Extrait du 


Bulletin Philologique et Historique, 1917. (Paris: Imprimerie Natio- 
nale, 1919.) 


Tuts law-book was first printed by Sir Travers Twiss as an appendix 
to the edition of the Black Book of the Admiralty which that daring 
editor produced in the Rolls Series. M. Bémont pronounces the text 
there printed to be a satisfactory one, ‘ un travail des plus méritoires ’, in 
spite of the fact that the unique manuscript in the Bodleian (Douce 227) 
is in places corrupt, and its words often fantastically divided or united. He 
adds, indeed, the warning that the editor was not familiar with the dialect 
in which the Coutumier was written, and that in places the translation 
furnished is even more difficult than the original, And any one who 
examines the Rolls Text will have no difficulty in agreeing on both these 
points. There was certainly ample room for a new and improved text ; 
and there was still more certainly a need for the introduction in which 
M. Bémont has discussed nearly every point that could occur to the reader. 
The dialect in which the book is written is a variety of the ‘ langue d’oil ’, 
which M. Bémont calls naturally ‘ saintongeaise’, To an English reader 
this language with its touches of Provencal is not an easy one, and the 
local words made use of do not make it easier. The assistance which 
M. Bémont has given is doubtless enough for French scholars ; the English 
scholar, who will certainly wish for more, has no right to complain. 

M. Bémont has given a full account of the rather complicated history 
of the Isle of Oléron. He has discussed more briefly the constitution of the 
island, its organization, its economy, its inhabitants, its law, and the pro- 
cedure of its court. For the maritime law of the island he has referred the 
reader to the work of M. Pardessus, with the note that the relation between 
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the Coutumier and the Roles d’Oléron needs further study by experts. 
It may seem strange that a Coutwmier should contain sections on sea- 

law. Oléron had, of course, a reputation in that way, and the decisions 
of its court must have obtained the confidence of seamen and shipowners, 
who were therefore willing to submit their disputes to its judges. The 
relations of the sea-law ‘ codes’ of different places are sometimes treated 
as though the law passed from court to court. But there is no need to 

assume this. Just as Lord Mansfield built up the commercial law of 
England by asking in each case what the custom of the merchants was, 
so must each medieval court that dealt with sea-law have inquired from 
the parties what the custom of the sea was. No court that acted otherwise 
could have won the confidence of migratory litigants who could take their 
custom where they would within wide limits. From the Levant to the 

Baltic there must have been one sea-custom with only local variations. 
Each court must have had to learn this custom and reduce it to legal form. 
If this view is correct the ships carried the law with them as part of their 
cargo. And if we find codes like those of Rhodes, or Amalfi, or Barcelona, 
or Wisby specially mentioned as the source of sea-law, we need only 
think of them as eonstituting the best legal expression of the underlying 
common custom of the sea, and being the best because those courts had 
won the confidence of seafaring folk. 

The organization of the island is in one respect especially curious, 
though parallels can be found for it. It is in its constitution a borough, 
with a mayor, ‘ prudeshommes’, ‘ échevins’, and other borough institu- 
tions. There are init four ‘ seigneurs ’, tenants under the lord of the island, 
with vassals holding from them; but they have no court in the island ; 
and they must, it would seem, do their justice in courts held without the 
island. The lord of the island has a provost and criminal jurisdiction in 
the island, besides the court of the mayor. The latter has jurisdiction in 
cases where one of his burgesses is concerned ; the term actually used is 
jurés, or persons who have taken an oath to the commune. It will be 
seen that there is abundant room for conflicting jurisdictions. This 
burghal constitution did not last long, but it has set its mark on the 
Coutumier. M. Bémont points out very justly that all that can be said 
with certainty as to the date of the treatise is that it lies between 1234 
and 1345. May one venture to add that the general style of the book 
seems to suggest that the author must have written his book when the 
‘commune ’ of the island was still a living memory. C. G. Crump. 






Sir Gilbert de Middleton and the Part he took in the Rebellion in the North 
of England in 1317. By Sir Antuor E. Mipperton, Bart. (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne : Mawson, Swan, & Morgan, 1918.) 


Sir Artour E. MippLeton, already favourably known to archaeologists 
by his interesting description of the historic Northumbrian castle of Belsay, 
where he still lives among the relics of his ancestors,! has undertaken to set 
forth the part played by one of them in an interesting minor episode of 
the reign of Edward II, the robbery of the two papal legates and the im- 


1 An Account of Belsay Castle, printed for private circulation, 1910. 
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prisonment of Louis of Beaumont, bishop-elect of Durham, and his brother 
Henry, and to show the connexion of this event with the general history 
of that period. For Sir Arthur’s careful and detailed putting together 
of the biography of Gilbert Middleton as much praise is deservedly due 
as for the sumptuous form in which the volume is published. It seems to 
be but an excerpt of an elaborate history of the Middleton family, prepared 
by Sir Arthur but not published. The story of Gilbert is here given to 
the world as of more general interest than a mere family history. It is 
unfortunate, however, that Sir Arthur has not given us the evidence 
that proves his contention that Gilbert was a grandson of Richard of 
Middleton, chancellor of Henry III between 1270 and 1272. There is 
nothing impossible in the story, but there is something prima facie suspicious 
in a clerical chancellor having two sons whose legitimacy is not so much 
as questioned, and who married at the same time two sisters, coheiresses 
of a respectable Northumbrian family. But we thank Sir Arthur for 
having collected the clear evidence that Gilbert’s father, also named 
Gilbert, was a companion of Edward I on his crusade, that Gilbert the 
younger was a yeoman and knight of Edward II’s household, that until 
the beginning of 1317 he was faithful to the king he served in court and 
camp, so that at the time of his abduction of the two papal legates accom- 
panying the Beaumont brothers to attend Louis of Beaumont’s con- 
secration at Durham, there was no suspicion of his good faith. There is 
no need, however, to connect Sir Gilbert’s position as ‘ King’s Yeoman’ 
with the ‘ twenty-four yeomen of the guard’ described in the Household 
Ordinance of 1318. ‘ Valettus regis’ was a perfectly well-known status, 
and quite different from the humbler position of these ‘ foot archers ’. 
It is otiose, therefore, to connect Sir Gilbert with the captaincy of this 
troop. 

Sir Arthur Middleton’s great point is that the attack on the papal 
legates at Rushyford, between Darlington and Durham, which gave 
Gilbert his brief notoriety and brought about his condemnation and 
subsequent execution, was no sudden exhibition of private brigandage. 
Its premeditation is proved by the curious indenture preserved in the 
archives of the Durham chapter, and made between Sir Robert Sapey, 
escheator north of Trent, and keeper of the Durham temporalities, 
and Sir John Eure, his predecessor in the former office, by which Eure 
bound himself to pay 100 marks to Sapey on Michaelmas Day, 1317, if 
Louis of Beaumont be not consecrated bishop of Durham by that date. 
The prior of Durham, to whom the bond was entrusted for safe keeping, 
was not only cognisant of the act, but warned the bishop-elect and the 
legates of the likelihood of mischief if they forced their way to Durham. 
It was significant, too, that many gentlemen of the best blood of Northumber- 
land followed Middleton in his attack on the legates, apparently with the 
simple motive of delaying Beaumont’s consecration for a few weeks so 
that Sapey might receive from Eure his hundred marks. Thomas of 
Lancaster, ever active in fomenting disorder, sent some of his followers 
to join the marauders, and even the virtuous Earl Aymer of Pembroke, 
himself only just back in England after being the victim of a similar act 
of brigandage in France, allowed his castle of Mitford to be used as the 
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refuge of the successful robbers. The inordinate outcry raised against the 
sacrilege to the legates complicated the situation, and soon turned atten- 
tion from the main object of the attack. So far we can go with Sir Arthur 
but: he hardly seems to advance conclusive proof for his theory that the 
rebellion was part of a concerted effort on the part of the border gentry 
to put an end to the intolerable conditions under which the north was 
suffering, and was, therefore, an act of heroism comparable to Andrew 
Harclay’s intrigue with the Scots in 1323. It is equally difficult to feel 
convinced that the outrage was an extreme form of anti-papal demonstra- 
tion. But, as always in medieval history, though we can carefully record 
the acts of the period, we at once fall back into vain conjecture when we 
begin to investigate the motives which inspired those acts. However these 
things may be, historians of the by-ways of Edward II’s reign owe their 
gratitude to Sir Arthur Middleton for illuminating so fully the history 
of his collateral ancestor, and for publishing so many documents from 
the rich store of records that still lie hidden from the historian in the 
archives of the chapter of Durham. T. F. Tout. 


Registrum Thome Myllyng, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1474-92. Edited by 
the Rev. A. T. Bannister, (Hereford: Cantilupe Society, 1919.) 


As the Report of the Cantilupe Society for 1917 justly observes, the con- 
tinuity of its series of Hereford Episcopal Registers, unbroken for over 
200 years, constitutes a great part of their value. An example of the oppor- 
tunities for comparison it affords is Canon Bannister’s remark in his intro- 
duction to the latest volume, that the number of entries in it relating to 
convicted clerks is greater, and their crimes worse in character, than 
in any of the earlier ones. He implies that this was due to a general 
deterioration in the morals of the clergy. But another cause might be the 
spread of education, involving a proportionate increase of criminals who 
were literate : an explanation in accordance with the fact that out of the 
nine convicted clerks released by Bishop Myllyng after compurgation, one 
was a monk, but only two others seem to have been in orders, From ‘ the 
recurring names of those who may almost be called professional compur- 
gators ’ it appears that such formalities ‘ were now little more than an assur- 
ance of immunity ’—an interesting sidelight upon the acts of 1489 and 1497 
restricting benefit of clergy as regards ‘ persones lettred’, not in orders. 
Another contemporary hindrance to the administration of justice is illustrated 
by a case of patronage (pp. 68-70; cf. pp. 191, 192) in which the bishop’s 
commissioners impanelled (with considerable difficulty, owing to the objec- 
tions of the parties interested) a jury of six of the neighbouring beneficed 
clergy and six laymen, who were so intimidated by the terrores et verba 
comminatoria of one claimant that they practically refused to act, Among 
many other matters of interest are a licence to a Greek nobleman to collect 
alms (p. 67); four documents (pp. 133-5) concerning the appointment of 
the sheriff of the county in 1490, one giving the full form of the oath adminis- 
tered to him by the bishop; and some important information about the 
magnum subsidium granted to Henry VII pro ecclesie Anglicane et regni 
sui Anglie defensione in 1489, This includes (p. 118) a list of the contributions 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO, CXXXVI. Rr 
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from each diocese of the proviuce and from the jurisdiction of St. Albans, 
which should henceforth supersede that printed in Campbell’s Materials from 
the much defaced subsidy rolls at the Record Office. It gives those of Worcester 
(£550 4), London (£845 7s. 3d.), and Bangor (£15 12s. 24d.), omitted there, 
and corrects those of Canterbury (to £1,304, i.e. miiit instead of m'm!) and 
Bath and Wells (to £500). Neglecting minor discrepancies of shillings 
and pence, the nearness of its total—over £12,498—to the £12,500 required 
attests the substantial accuracy of the Hereford version. This subsidy to 
the king from the religious houses (assessed at more than half the diocesan 
total) and the beneficed clergy was accompanied by two to the archbishop 
to be paid by the stipendiary priests (pp. 113-17 ; cf. p. 140), which should 
be compared with others of 1485 (p. 98), 1475 (pp. 9-13) given in this Register, 
and also with that of 1463 (Reg. Stanbury, pp. 83-6) ; it may be surmised 
that both the latter, as well as that of 1489, indicate attempts to include in 
the national taxation tl.e unbeneficed clergy whom Henry IV had tried to 
reach in 1404 and parliament in 1449. Tenths or subsidies to the king in 
1474, 1478, 1481, 1484, and 1492 are also mentioned; the last was again 
accompanied by one to the archbishop, said to be ‘in the usual form’. The 
Cantilupe Society would do well to replace in future that frequent, facile, 
and most tantalizing foot-note by a definite reference to the page where 
the similar document was last printed in full, and an indication of all varia- 
tions from it ; and also to instruct their transcribers to distinguish carefully 
between etc. when inthe manuscript and when merely used for abbreviation 
in their transcript. The index of names (unfortunately not even professing to 


include the ordination lists) is far from complete; but the Report states 
that a general index of subjects is in preparation. It will greatly increase 
the usefulness of this admirable series of Registers, a contribution to the 
printed materials for English history of which the society may well be proud. 
KE. Jerrries Davis. 


Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisationsformen ; _ Kartelle, 
Monopole und Actiengesellschaften im Mittelalter und zu Beginn der 
Neuzeit, Von Jakos StriepER. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1914.) 


No subject has attracted, of recent years, more of the controversial energy 
of German scholarship than that of the ‘origins of capitalism’, and 
Dr. Strieder is quite right in saying that our chief need is a more objective 
and detailed study of the facts in periods where facts are plentiful and 
their significance fairly ascertainable. The sixteenth-century is perhaps 
the earliest such period, and two-thirds of Dr. Strieder’s book is devoted 
to a carefully objective study, based partly on new documents given in 
an appendix, of the forms of capitalistic organization that arose to control 
the mining of silver, copper, tin, quicksilver, lead, and iron in the Tyrol, 
Bohemia, and Saxony during the sixteenth century. The central aspect 
of the subject is furnished by the fiscal policy of the different branches of 
the Hapsburgs and of the Saxon princes. The prerogatives of regality and 
pre-emption enabled them to create mining monopolies which they could 


1 Reading {1; this and other errata (e.g. on p. 122) should have been marked sic 
if they occur in the manuscript. 
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offer as security for the great loans, around which the royal finance of the 
sixteenth century was increasingly centred. 

Throughout the century most of these operations were in the hands of 
a few great firms of south German capitalists, e.g. the Fugger, Welser, 
and Hochstetter families, or of their agents. The ‘cartels’, ‘ rings’, or 
‘corners’ which were continually being formed or projected were only 
occasionally and temporarily successful. An attempted ‘corner’ in quick- 
silver brought about the bankruptcy of the firm of Hochstetter in 1525, 
and another similar scheme, combined with the poor returns of their 
investment in the English mines royal, caused the firm of Haug, Lange- 
nauer & Co. to suspend payments in 1575. Apart from their fiscal aspect, 
the interest of these experiments lies in their connexion with two quite 
distinct, but to some extent competing developments of industrial and 
commercial organization. On the one hand, there were the partnerships 
of capitalist shareholders (corresponding to the ‘ cost book’ partnerships 
in Cornish mining), which, by the fifteenth century, had everywhere 
displaced the working shareholders in control of the mines; and it was 
by an arrangement with these partnerships (Gewerkschaften) that most 
of the cartels were initiated. On the other hand, there were the beginnings 
of joint-stock enterprise, i.e. of enterprise supported by capital invested 
in the form of transferable shares by inexpert outsiders. Dr. Strieder’s 
researches into the history of sixteenth-century mining enterprise exhibit 
the emergence of the second of these forms of organization out of or in close 
connexion with the first. There can be no doubt that mining was the 
first industry to which joint-stock methods of capitalization were applied, 
but those methods had been already fully developed by the Italians in 
connexion with banking and colonial enterprise ; and may have descended 
from Graeco-Roman times or even from the Babylon of Hammurabi. 

Dr. Strieder’s introductory chapters, comprising a third of the book, 
represent an attempt to approach his special studies from various directions, 
and to give them the right background and perspective. In the first three 
of these, whilst supplying statistical evidence of the unique position of 
German mining in the sixteenth century as a capitalized industry, and 
indicating the up-growth in connexion with it of labour and social conditions 
of a modern character, he dissents from the view that the capital invested 
owed its origin mainly to the successful finds of early miners. The south 
German millionaires financed mining out of capital accumulated in the 
textile industries and commerce. 

Book ii, on ‘ Kirche, Staat und Frihkapitalismus’, is a real contri- 
bution to a large subject. To the question what influence was powerful 
enough to overcome the doctrinal condemnation of interest, and so to 
open the way for capitalism in commerce and industry, Dr. Strieder 
answers unhesitatingly that it was the fiscal interest of church and state, 
and that the monopolies denounced alike by schoolmen and reformers 
sprang directly from this root. When the Reichstag legislated against 
monopolies, Charles V exempted his financiers by special decrees. 
Dr. Strieder might support his thesis by facts from English history. The 
two acts legalizing interest, that of 1545 and that of 1571, were both 
passed to facilitate government loans at a lower rate of interest than was 
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current. After the repeal of the act of 1545 in 1552, Gresham in 1561 
recommended its re-enactment with this express object. 

The various studies on cartels, joint-stock companies, and monopolies, 
with which Dr. Strieder opens his third book, are somewhat deficient in 
unity of plan, and those belonging to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ought perhaps to have been excluded ; but the account of the 
rise and development of the papal alum monopoly is of special interest in 
connexion with later English developments ; and a similar value attaches 
to the account of the Portuguese crown monopoly of spices. The Portuguese 
royal letters of obligation which circulated at a diminishing value had an 
almost exact counterpart in the letters issued by Edward III of England 
in connexion with the wool monopoly of 1337. GrorcE Unwin. 


Liverpool Town Books. Vol. i, 1550-71. Edited for the Corporation of 
the City of Liverpool by J. A. TwEmtow, B.A., Lecturer in Palaeo- 
graphy at the University of Liverpool. (Liverpool: The University 
Press, 1918.) 


Some years since the corporation of the city of Liverpool resolved to 
begin the printing of that category of their municipal records known as 
the Town Books, which contain the proceedings of assemblies, common 
councils, portmoot courts, &c. In the present volume we have the first 
instalment of a series extending to 1862, since which date the council minutes 
have been printed and issued in annual volumes. As often happens in 
municipal records the original volume has been known by a variety of 
names, as the ‘ Registry Book’, the ‘ Council Book’, or ‘ The First Book 
of Records’. The present title has been chosen as one that is concise 
and convenient, and happens to have been in familiar use for a consider- 
able period. In spite of the patriotic boast of a local antiquary that few 
cities or boroughs of the United Kingdom possess a more copious series 
of muniments, the early records of Liverpool are exceptionally meagre, 
and the town books are by far the most important part of the city archives. 
They begin only with 1550, but there is in this first volume some evidence 
of the loss of earlier records. In 1558 ‘ an old booke of Presidince ’ was 
brought up, which had been compiled eighteen years before, and its 
contents were ordered to be entered in the register. Other references 
show that at the time the register was compiled there still existed a large 
body of records, some already ancient and some contemporary, very few 
of which have survived. Two rentals of earlier date were incorporated 
in the register, and are given by Mr. Twemlow in appendices, together 
with other contemporary documents, such as a burgess roll of 1565, private 
deeds, bonds, and proclamations which had been inserted in the register. 

The town book proper opens with the great assembly on election day, 
18 October 1550. Normally the contents would have been confined to 
the proceedings at the assembly, the five portmoots which were held 
during the year, and such other ordinary or special assemblies as might 
be convened. Fortunately, however, Adam Pendleton, the town clerk, 
did not adopt a precise view of his duties in keeping the register. He 
inserted commonly other documents, both public and private, which 
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interested him, and added often his own comments and impressions of 
events. So Mr. Twemlow observes that the volume became in effect the 
diary of an educated burgess who happened to be at the same time the 
town’s official recorder. This has given the volume a human interest and 
added much to its value for us, in spite of the fact that Pendleton was 
a careless and slipshod official, who often neglected to make entries and 
left his register in a confused state without any regular method. Still 
much may be forgiven him for his garrulous entries of current news and 
gossip, the state of the weather, rise of prices, and public events. The 
contents of the town book are not a new discovery, and extracts have 
been printed in various places from time to time. It was, however, a sound 
decision to print at least the first town book without any abridgement. 
The text has been reproduced with scrupulous care. Every possible 
topic which might be necessary for its proper understanding is exhaustively 
treated in the long introduction, and the copious foot-notes discuss all 
questions of difficulty raised by the text. No future student will be at 
a loss to know exactly what the original contains, or in doubt as to its 
character and the degree of reliance to be placed on it. But it would 
have been better to exercise greater restraint by the omission of notes 
on the more trivial matters or on points which could easily be solved 
by reference to a good dictionary. Still, no doubt Mr. Twemlow felt him- 
self constrained to consider the needs of other than trained students, who 
will find the regular illustration of unusual words, municipal regulations, 
and local customs convenient. The bibliography, which extends over nearly 
thirty pages, would have been more practically useful if it had been con- 
fined to works with a direct bearing on local and municipal history. Nor 
is it always accurate; there was no edition of Stow’s Summarie of English 
Chronicles of earlier date than 1565 (we have his own word for it that 
this was the first), nor am I aware of any edition of his Annales which 
appeared in 1584, whilst his Annales and Chronicles are quite distinct 
works. On p. 66, Mr. Twemlow annotates ‘ the Duchie Chamber at West- 
minster’ as at the Palace of Westminster; but in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary one would presume that the reference is to the 
offices of the duchy of Lancaster in the Savoy. C. L. KrnesForD. 


Relagio da Embaixada 4 Franga em 1641. Por JoXo Franco Barreto. 
Reimpressa com noticias e documentos elucidativos por CaRLos Rosa 


pA BocacEe e Epe@ar Prestace. (Coimbra: Academia das Sciencias 
de Lisboa, 1918.) 


OF the original edition of this Relagio of Barreto scarcely any copies exist, 
and the authors of this reprint have spared no pains to illustrate the text 
by an admirable historical and biographical introduction, by foot-notes, 
and a selection of contemporary narratives and letters, Finally, in a 
lengthy and elaborate appendix, the name of every person and every place 
named in this detailed account of the journey of the Portuguese embassy 
of 1641 from Lisbon to Paris and back has a full descriptive notice with 
frequent references to the authorities on which it is based; and a map on 
which is traced the route of the envoys’ travels is given. This assistance 
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is most useful and indeed necessary in regard to the localities mentioned, 
as many of them could not be identified in any modern map of France, and 
others are strangely transfigured by the spelling of a writer unacquainted 
with the French language. This narrative is, however, well worthy of the 
care which has been bestowed upon it: (1) because of the importance of 
the embassy itself; (2) because it contains a picturesque and in many 
respects unique description of a mid-seventeenth-century journey across 
France and of a residence at the court of Louis XII by an eyewitness, 
who was the private secretary of Francisco de Mello, the chief envoy ; 
(3) because the writer, Joio Franco Barreto, was a distinguished literary 
man, whose translation of the Aeneid into Portuguese verse was largely 
used, as a source, in the compilation of Morais and Silva’s Portuguese 
dictionary. 

The revolt of Portugal, occurring, as it did, at a most critical moment 
in the Thirty Years’ War, is an event of first-rate historical importance, since 
it finally broke the power of Spain. The news of the successful rebellion 
and of the accession of Joao IV was received with much joy in France, and 
at first in Holland, and the object of the stately embassy of 1641 (according 
to the instructions and secret instructions which are printed in this volume) 
was to propose, and, if possible, to conclude, a formal league of alliance 
with France, and through French influence with the United Provinces. 
Barreto in his Relacio studiously omits any reference to the subjects 
of the diplomatic discussions which took place. As a private secretary he 
was bound not to reveal confidential information, and so he abstains 
wholly from political comment. His narrative dwells, however, on the 
extraordinary friendliness with which at every halting-place on the journey 
between La Rochelle and Paris the embassy was received, and nothing 
could exceed the graciousness of their reception, not only by the king and 
queen but by Richelieu. The result, however, was disappointing. No 
‘ formal league ’ was concluded, only an offer of armed assistance by land 
and sea, The envoys have been severely censured by Portuguese his- 
torians ! for their diplomatic lack of success, and they have been accused 
of accepting fair words and blandishments in the place of definite agree- 
ments, The editors, however, in their introduction have been at pains to 
show that causes other than the remissness of the envoys brought about 
the partial failure of the mission, and they bring documentary evidence 
in support of their argument. It requires, however, a more intimate 
knowledge of Dutch affairs and of the effect of the Portuguese revolt upon 
public opinion in Holland, than the editors possessed, to see how and why 
it was that the French government with all its friendliness and goodwill 
was barred from making in 1641 a ‘ formal league’ with King Joao IV. 

The facts which governed the situation were briefly these: France 
was bound to the United Provinces by the offensive and defensive alliance 
of 1635, which forbade either of the two powers to treat with Spain or to 
conclude peace separately. The Dutch, like the French, at first welcomed 
the Portuguese declaration of independence, for it struck a deadly blow 


1 Historia de Portugal restaurado, by the Conde de Ericeira, 1781; Historia delle 
Guerre de Portugallo, by Alessandro Brandano, 1689; Annaes de Portugal restituido 
a Reis naturaes, anon. MS. Biblioteca Nacional. 
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at the very heart of the Spanish enemy. But the revolt of the home country 
was quickly followed by the revolt of all the Portuguese colonies, and it was 
precisely in the former Portuguese possessions in the East Indies and in 
Brazil that the Dutch East and West India Companies had been in recent 
years making extensive conquests and securing fresh openings for trade. 
This had been the more easily accomplished, because the Portuguese 
settlers in their hatred of Spain had offered only a half-hearted resistance 
to the Dutch invaders, Their rising, therefore, in 1641 was a national effort 
to throw off the foreign yoke which oppressed them, whether it were 
Spanish or Dutch. Such a serious menace to the great East and West 
India Companies affected vast financial interests in Holland. Dutch public 
opinion was touched in its most sensitive point, and from this time forward 
a fundamental change began to take place in the orientation of Dutch 
foreign policy. Its final result was the conclusion by the United Provinces of 
a separate treaty with Spain (the treaty of Minster, 30 January 1648) behind 
the back of France. By this treaty Spain not only recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch Republic, but ceded to the Dutch all the possessions in 
the East and West which had been taken by them from the Portuguese. 
Barreto’s narrative scarcely refers to these matters, but it is rarely 
lacking in interest. The most striking portion is that which tells of the 
three months’ residence at the court and of the various interviews of the 
envoys with Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, and with Richelieu. Curiously 
enough not a single member of the embassy could speak French, and the 
medium of intercourse, when an interpreter was not employed, was 
Spanish, with which language the chief ambassador, the Monteiro Mor 
Francisco de Mello, was acquainted. It is interesting to learn that the 
cardinal spoke Spanish ‘ as well as if he had been born at Toledo’, Having 
inquired of Francisco de Mello whether he knew Castilian, the envoy 
rejoined, ‘ Yes, but he did not speak it. Such was his hatred of the Castilians 
that he never wished to use their language.’ The reply of Richelieu was 
characteristic, ‘No importa, que laslenguas no pelean’, The twointerviews 
with the queen, who also used Spanish in speaking to Francisco de Mello, 
reveal to us how completely the sister of Philip IV had identified herself with 
the interests of her adopted country, for she made no secret of the fact that 
she rejoiced in the successful revolt of Portugal and wished it to prosper. 
This narrative adds largely to our knowledge of the France of the days 
of Richelieu. The descriptions of Paris, of St. Germain-en-Laye, of 
Fontainebleau, of Orleans, Tours, Abbeville, and many other towns, 
villages, and chdteaux, have a real antiquarian and historical value. Barreto 
was a highly intelligent and keen observer, and possessed a facile pen. 
GEorcE EpMuNDsON. 


Historical Portraits, By C. R. L. Firercwer, Emery WALKER, and 
C. F. Bety. Vol. iii, 1700-1800, and vol. iv, 1800-50. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1919.) 


THE termination of the war has enabled the Clarendon Press to carry 
further this extremely useful work, which was inaugurated a few years 
ago. The study of Historical Portraits, as important historical documents, 
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has been taken up within the university of Oxford perhaps more sincerely 
than elsewhere. The ‘names of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher as historian, 
Mr. Emery Walker as an expert in art production, and Mr. C. F. Bell as 
an art director and trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, are sufficient 
in themselves to guarantee a permanent value for this publication. The 
four volumes now issued are a tribute to the immense importance of the 
National Portrait Gallery, a gallery which still remains closed to the 
inhabitants of the British empire in order to provide for clerks dealing 
with separation allowances in the army. The thousands of men who 
came from the utmost ends of the empire to fight for their king and 
country will return without any knowledge of the history which would 
have been taught them in the National Portrait Gallery. If any of them 
are wise or fortunate enough to take home the four volumes of Historical 
Portraits under consideration, they will learn what they have missed by 
not seeing the original portraits. 

The study of Historical Portraits is not an easy matter, although the 
compilers are on surer ground than they were when making up the two 
first volumes. As portraiture became a more regular practice, the need for 
deliberate, or even for innocent falsification, became less in its turn, 
and after the beginning of the eighteenth century should have ceased to 
exist. The compilers fell into some few traps in the earlier periods of 
history and have not steered their way in absolute safety even in these 
later volumes. Although a portrait of William Penn is produced, there 
is nothing in the biography contributed by Mr. Fletcher or the inscription 
on the portrait itself to suggest any doubt as to there being any authentic 
portrait of William Penn extant which has any authority as a portrait 
from life, Again, in the case of Henry Fielding there is nothing to indicate 
that the drawing, described as a pen-and-ink sketch by Hogarth, depends 
for its authenticity on a mere piece of gossip without any historical con- 
firmation as to the artist or the subject of the picture. 

The value of this publication is so great for educational purposes that 
one hesitates before offering any criticism. The introductory essays 
contributed by Mr. C. F. Bell are models of careful, well-informed, and 
unobtrusive scholarship; they add much to the value of the work. 
Mr. Fletcher’s biographical notices are in their turn models of conciseness 
and economy of space, and give just the information which should excite 
the student to a better acquaintance with each subject in turn. These 
notices, however, convey some idea that they have been written entirely 
apart from the portraits themselves, and are such as an historian of 
Mr. Fletcher’s known capacity could turn out at his desk with ease 
without troubling himself at any time to look at the portrait to which 
the biographical notice was to be attached. This may not have been the 
case, but seeing that the whole work claims authority as history, 
Mr. Fletcher as historian must take all responsibility in this department. 

The most difficult share in this publication has evidently fallen upon 
Mr, Emery Walker. If he has made a mistake in selection or a false 
step, he has only done what other persons in an even more authoritative 
position have done before him. The complacency with which biographers 
and historians disfigure their books with false or inferior portraits is 
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continued even to the present day. It is hardly fair on Mr. Emery Walker 
to lay to his charge any errors arising from ignorance or neglect, which 
are really due to the historian and not to the producer of the illustrations. 


Lionet Cust. 


English Liturgical Colours. By Sir Wit11aM Sr. Joun Hops, Litt.D., and 
E. G. Curnpert F, Atcuiry, M.R.C.S. (London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1918.) 


THE nineteenth century was well on its way before any scholar, Roman 
Catholic or Anglican, had inquired into the system of liturgical colours 
used in England under the old service books. It is not as if the revival 
of ceremonial in the English Church was unknown earlier ; the seventeenth 
century had seen a ceremonial revival under scholars so competent as 
Andrewes and Cosin and Wren: but probably the Caroline divines were 
more interested in eastern than in western practice, and cared less for the 
old use in England than for uses which were more primitive still, which 
they found in eastern liturgies ; and the churches of the East have no 
colour sequence. The learned authors of this fine book point out that the 
year 1879 saw the publication of the earliest work on the use of liturgical 
colours in England, though they add that in 1860 the subject was discussed 
in The Ecclesiologist. But the subject was dealt with by Dr. Rock in The 
Church of our Fathers published in 1849, and indeed even earlier there is 
a reference to that very reduced use of liturgical colours which obtained 
in England down to the middle of the nineteenth century—black for Lent 
and red for Easter—in an anti-tractarian brochure, A Paper Lantern for 
Puseyites, published in 1843. It is no part of the task of the writers of this 
book to explore the use of English churches into the eighteenth century 
(the latest instance they quote is a survival of traditional usage in 1625), 
but it is worth noting that the odd colour sequence of black for Lent and 
red for other seasons was borne out by evidence given before the Ritual 
Commission in 1867. This book has established, beyond all question, 
the use of liturgical colours in England from the time that any distinct 
use can be traced. The writers make it clear that towards the end of the 
thirteenth century vestments began to be graded, in parish churches, 
according to their richness but regardless of their colour: they were 
divided into festal, Sunday, and ferial suits. In the fourteenth century 
the festal vestments were further subdivided into those for greater and 
lesser feasts. Yet there was a cross-division, for Lent had its special colour, 
white or ashen-grey (this was practically universal in England), and, generally 
speaking, the colour for requiems was black. Great churches, however, 
from the early years of the thirteenth century, had a more or less complete 
colour sequence ; there are those for Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Wells, 
and Westminster : and in the fourteenth century there are colour sequences 
for Exeter, Wells, Salisbury, Evesham, and Pleshy, besides others. 

The mass of evidence brought together in this book is enormous: it 
comes from inventories, from wills, and from liturgical books, and much 
of it is from sources still in manuscript, From all this Sir William Hope 
and Mr, Atchley work out a sequence of colours according to the ancient 
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use of the Church of England: it is a sequence lacking the plain and obvious 
meaning of that sequence secundum Romanam curiam which Bishop 
Graunson promulgated at Exeter and which is commonly followed to-day. 
We wish that the learned authors had attempted some rationale of this 
ancient English use, for most certainly it does not bear its meaning on 
its face. The special feature of this book, and one which will make it 
invaluable to future scholars, is the skilful interpretation of difficulties which 
have puzzled less learned antiquaries. Thus in a 1552 inventory of the 
church goods at Lockington, Yorkshire, there is noted a vestment of 
‘cramefatherid silke’: The editor of that list for the Surtees Society 
(xcvii. 66) left the entry unexplained, but these writers at once identify 
the word as ‘crane coloured’, i.e. the bluish-grey which was used in Lent 
(p. 178). Another example is the identification of a suit of vestments in 
a Westminster Abbey inventory of c. 1540 with a suit given to the abbey 
nearly two hundred years before (p. 106). One obscurity they allow to 
remain in a notice on p. 31 of the vestments at Hedsor, Buckinghamshire, 
where there were ‘ thre vestments the best of red vellvett and grene tynsell 
of the bake’. The editor of the Buckinghamshire inventories for the 
Alcuin Club has suggested that the last three words mean ‘ a green cross on 
the back’, and the suggestion might have been noticed. The writers 
note (p. 33) the only instance at present known of the Commissioners of 
1552 leaving at a parish church (St. Nicholas, Rochester) copes for festivals, 
Sundays, and -inferior days; this important memorandum, they say, 
was completely passed over by the editor who printed the Kentish inven- 
tories in the Archaeologia Cantiana. The appendices and the glossary and 
index contain a rare amount of learning, to be found in no other single work. 
It is a pity that the writers do not always, apparently, preserve the 
forms of place-names given in the Edwardian inventories ; and it would 
have been indeed better if they had adopted the ordinary form. Thus on 
p. 167 ‘Hawsham’ is ‘ Howsham’, while ‘Sancton’, so printed on p. 199, 
is ‘Santon’ (as the 1552 Commissioners in fact wrote it) on p. 178: both 
references are to one and the same inventory, and the place is indexed as 
‘Santon’. These are the only instances we have noticed in this book, 
which contains some thousands of such entries, and it is a witness to 
the minute accuracy with which the authors have handled their materials : 
an accuracy which is on the same level as their wide learning and research. 
The book is indeed a singularly fine example of accurate scholarship joined 
to laborious research, and it is fitly dedicated to Dr. Wickham Legg, who 
has done more than any other English scholar to fix the standard of 
ecclesiological learning. Its exvellence emphasizes sadly the loss which 
archaeology and ecclesiology have suffered by the recent death of one of 
the joint authors, Sir William St. John Hope. 8. L. OLLaRD. 






Archaeologia Aeliana, published by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and edited by R. Biarr. Third series, vol. xv. 
(Kendal, 1918.) 


Tuts volume is slightly under the usual size, and six of the eight papers 
it contains are more or less biographical, It includes a careful and com- 
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petent memoir of the late Dr. Greenwell, whose loss to the study of 
Northumbrian antiquities would be immeasurably great but for the fact 
that he did so much to found a school of researchers in that subject, which is 
well represented by his biographer and by other contributors to this volume, 
not excluding the editor. Further specimens of his anecdotage would 
have been welcome. An obituary notice of the seventh duke of Northum- 
berland is illustrated by a fine photogravure. Mr. J. C. Hodgson records 
all that need be known about George Tate, the historian of Alnwick, 
(d. 1871), and John Horsley, the author of Britannia Romana (d. 1731/2) ; 
his article on the unpublished letters of the scholar Richard Dawes (1709- 
66) is also biographical, but the letters themselves are not of much interest. 
Mr. Boutflower’s notes on Thomas Cradock’s estate, which was the, subject 
of litigation for over 60 years, contains some contributions to Durham 
pedigrees, But the second and eighth items are most important, Dr. Haver- 
field contributes a brief but most suggestive summary of the facts which 
are known or guessed about Christianity in’ northern England in the 
Romano-British period, with illustrations from inscriptions and other 
remains, He concludes with a discussion of the deus vetus or di veteres, to 
whom there are no less than 40 dedications between York and the wall ; 
and from the occasional spelling hveteri or vheteri he infers a German 
deity—not, however, the ‘ good old God’ of the modern Hun, But in that 
case the frequent plural, sometimes feminine, would be difficult to explain ; 
and it is perhaps better to be content with the ordinary adjective, the initial 
v=w of which might be aspirated now and then by Teutonic monument 
makers, The current instalment of Durham seals with six most delectable 
plates describes in part ii, 57 archidiaconal, 26 decanal, 25 capitular speci- 
mens, and a few examples of the seals of the secular clergy ; in part iii, 
24 seals of hospitals and universities, including for Oxford Balliol and 
Durham colleges ; and in part iv, 97 examples of the seals of monasteries, 
abbots, priors, and obedientiaries, especially the priors of Durham, many 
of whom were previously wardens of Durham College. The notes are chiefly 
historical, but care is taken, as in the last volume, to indicate points of 
artistic interest. There are a few slips or misprints, e.g. in the note 
referring to William of Durham on p. 153; and some few legends might have 
been further emended, e. g. in 3337(5) it is tempting to read [TaB]£, and in 
3496 [s]Pi[NE]. A good specimen of a knife used as a seal is figured on 
p. 146. Ina note on p. 178 there is a clear reference to a wife and a son 
of an abbot of Leicester. Altogether the volume is quite a good one. 


H. E. D. Buaxiston. 
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On 3-5 January 1919 the Congrés Frangais de la Syrie met at Marseilles 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, and fase. ii 
(the publication of fasc. i has been delayed) of its Séances et Travaux 
(Section d’ Archéologie, Histoire, Géographie et Ethnographie. Marseilles : 
Chambre de Commerce, 1919) is now before us. With the political 
purpose of the publication this review is not concerned; but some of 
the papers have an historical character which entitles them to a 
mention in its pages. First among these stands the scholarly and 
exhaustive paper of M. Bréhier on early relations between the Franks 
and Syria and the protectorate of Charles the Great. This is largely 
based upon the article of Professor Vasilyev on Charles the Great and Harun 
al Rashid in volume xx of the Vizantinskiy Vremennik; but the valuable 
matter is much more accessible in French than in Russian, and M. Bréhier 
discusses the nature of the protectorate at greater length and traces its 
history down to the crusades. The incredible story of the foundation of 
an Arab mosque at Constantinople in 717 is accepted by M. Bréhier 
(p. 35, n. 4), but it has now been shown by Mr. Hasluck (Journ. of the British 
School at Athens, xxii. 157 ff.) to be unhistorical. The paper of M. Duprat 
on the relations between Provence and the Levant from the fifth century 
to the crusades is an interesting collection of obscure facts, though many 
of them are, as illustrations of the subject, very far-fetched, as when we are 
told that the rebuke of a bishop of Marseilles by Gregory the Great for 
breaking images shows that eastern iconoclasts had been at work there, 
though iconoclasm did not appear in the East till more than one hundred 
years later. We cannot imagine why the writer supposes the edict of 
Honorius in 418 to have been issued at Constantinople. This is not a mere 
slip, for an argument as to the time occupied in making the journey to Arles 
is based upon it (p. 89, n. 6). M. Duprat is behind the times in his citations, 
citing the above edict in Bouquet’s Collection instead of Mommsen and 
Meyer’s edition of the Theodosian Code, Procopius in Isambert’s text 
instead of Haury’s, and the life of Leodegar in the Acta Sanctorum instead 
of the edition of Krusch, besides other similar instances. If this is done 
in order to avoid using German editions, it is sacrificing scholarship 
and accuracy to an irrelevant and ephemeral sentiment. It may, however, 
be noted that M. Bréhier also cites the Imperial Annals in Pertz instead 
of in Kurze, though both are German. The papers on the claims to the 
title of king of Jerusalem are of genealogical and legal rather than historical 
interest ; but on p. 10 two hitherto unknown charters of Charles of Anjou 
as king of Jerusalem in the municipal archives of Marseilles are published 
by Comte de Gérin-Ricard, Accurate printing can hardly be expected 
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in the papers of a congress ; but it should be mentioned that at p. 78, 1. 3, 
a sentence is left unfinished and the point lost by the omission of the name 
of Marseilles. E. W. B. 


Mr, Walter W. Seton’s Blessed Giles of Assisi (British Franciscan 
Studies, viii. Manchester: University Press, 1918) gives a carefully edited 
textof the Short Life of St. Giles with a translation and valuable introduction, 
Mr. Seton, in a critical chapter based on no small study and research into 
the available material, gives an analysis of the manuscripts of the Long and 
Short Lives of St. Giles respectively, adopting for his own use a fifteenth- 
century Bodleian manuscript not hitherto used in this connexion. In 
agreement with P, L. Lemmens and P, H. Bulletti and in opposition 
(as he himself points out) to P. van Ortroy and M. Sabatier he has chosen, 
upon tests which appear sound, the Short Life as the earlier and more 
authentic form of an original Life of St. Giles which he conjecturally attributes 
to Brother Leo himself. That the life here given belongs mainly to the 
Leonine portion of the Franciscan tradition is sufficiently obvious to the 
general student of Franciscan literature. It is conceivable, however, that 
some discrimination may be necessary. Even in the ‘ Little Flowers of 
St. Francis’ itself, distinction has of recent years been drawn between 
he earlier, probably Leonine, and the later portion. This distinction, 
in subject-matter, has been well illustrated by the contrast between the 
serenely ‘ perfect joy ’ of St. Francis in chapter viii and the ecstasy of the 
later, more developed tradition shaped by Fr. Hugolin of San Giorgio. But 
it may well be the case that in the Long Life of St. Giles the distinction here 
marked was actual, St, Giles’s length of years may have carried him over 
into a life of contemplative ecstasy which developed later among the 
Franciscans and was not general, However that may be, the saint belongs, 
in his early life at any rate, to the little group which surrounded St. Francis 
himself and embodied in its life and tradition the simplest and purest 
Franciscan principle. Here we get the essence of Franciscanism, and 
realize that it consists in the apprehension and application to the art of 
living of a wholly different set of values from those which obtained in the 
thirteenth century and obtain to-day. A. M. C. 


When Dr, Rashdall had to choose a frontispiece for the Oxford part 
of his history of The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, he selected 
a facsimile of a deed (then believed to be of about 1180, but now known 
to be rather later) which as clearly proves as if the statement had been 
explicitly made, that an active literary institution was at that date at 
work in the city of Oxford. It constitutes as a fact one of the earliest 
proofs that the university was at that time in full being. Yet the docu- 
ment merely shows that there were, in and about St. Mary’s Church, 
three illuminators, a scribe, and two parchment sellers among the witnesses 
to a single deed. The pamphlet by Dr. H. P. Stokes, who is well known 
for his interest in Cambridge history, on Cambridge Stationers, Printers, 
Bookbinders, &c. (Cambridge, 1919), contains a lecture dealing with the 
same classes of literary tradesmen, and affords notes on the Cambridge 
stationers, university printers, illuminators, and all others (except authors) 
who have been concerned in book production since the thirteenth century ; 
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together with a reprint of the late Mr. Robert’ Bowes’s list of them. 
Dr. Stokes’s special knowledge enables him to throw light on many of the 
persons named and on the offices held by them. There is also a plan of 
the neighbourhood of Senate House Yard in 1769, with names of the 
occupiers of tenements, showing how these book producers clustered 
round Regent Walk and Great St. Mary’s. Perhaps Lorimer (‘ bit-maker ’) 
on pp. 3 and 26 is a misprint for wminor. To some readers the list of 
Cambridge guides on the last three pages will be as useful as any part of 
the pamphlet. The sixty-five guides or editions of guides which are 
enumerated between 1748 and the present day are sure to contain a good 
many facts which, having served a contemporary purpose, were displaced 
by later accounts, and which have to be recovered with considerable 
trouble, though they well illustrate the evolution and associations of old 
Cambridge buildings. The lecture was given on the occasion of Mr, Bowes 
presenting a collection of Cambridge books to the town library. E. 


Mr. Herbert Wright’s Life and Works of Arthur Hall of Grantham 
(Manchester: University Press, 1919) can, we are afraid, only be described 
as a monument of misapplied industry. The industry is undeniable, 
and in point of scholarship the book is only marred by such small slips 
as the countess of ‘ Salisbury ’ for ‘ Shrewsbury ’ (p. 45), ‘ duke ’ for ‘ earl ’ 
of Bedford (p. 88), and the confusion (p. 89) of the lord treasurer with the 
treasurer of the household. But the laborious accumulation and discussion 
of details about Arthur Hall is a sad waste of energy. His name extorts 
mention in history and literature in two connexions: he is believed to 
have been the first translator of Homer into English, and he and his servant, 
Smalley, illustrated by their unruly conduct the rules and privileges of the 
house of commons. But Mr. Wright treats the cases of privilege merely 
as incidents in Hall’s insignificant career and not as illustrations of con- 
stitutional development which alone give them any importance; and 
Hall’s fame as a ‘translator of Homer’ is discounted by the fact that, 
as Mr. Wright says (p. 139), ‘if he did possess any knowledge of Greek, it 
was unequal to the task of rendering Homer’. He did not, in fact, attempt 
to translate the Greek at all; he is merely the bad translator of a bad 
French version of Homer, and his book is, in Mr. Wright’s words, ‘ on the 
whole a sorry product’ (p. 170). Yet we are given a whole chapter on 
‘Arthur Hall’s attitude towards Greek Life’; and the same myopia 
gives us another chapter on the ‘ Views on Economic Matters’ expressed 
by a writer whose chief contribution to that science was his advocacy of 
fresh debasement of the coinage (pp. 114-15). A. F. P. 


There are, unfortunately, few pre-reformation sources for the history 
of municipal organization and development in Scotland, and for his book 
on The Stirling Merchant Gild and Life of John Cowane (Stirling : Jamieson 
& Munro, 1919) Mr. David B. Morris has not found in the local records 
much new material for the early history of the merchant gild. He gives, 
however, a general account of the origin and development of the merchant 
gild in Scotland, and from references in charters and other documents is 
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able to discover something about the origin of the Stirling gild. The 
records of the gildry are in existence from 1592, and Mr. Morris tells us 
more about its later history which illustrates some general features of 
Scottish economic life—the conflict with the craft gilds, the struggle with 
unfree burghs and persons over the right of trading. He also describes 
the conditions of entry to the gildry, its relation to apprenticeship, the 
composition of the dean of gild’s court, &c. A fuller analysis of the busi- 
ness transacted by the gild council would have been interesting. John 
Cowane was a Stirling merchant, dean of gild, representative of the burgh 
in parliament and in the convention of the burghs, and also a benefactor 
of the town, leaving money to found analmshouse for decayed gild brethren. 
Mr. Morris gives an account of affairs in Stiriing during his life and of his 
share in them, but it is unfortunate that \here are no family records from 
which further details of his career could be supplied. 7. & 


A little book on The Relation of John Locke to English Deism, by Mr. 8. G. 
Hefelbower, Professor of Philosophy at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas , 
(Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1918), exhibits merits 
and defects which are not uncommon in work coming to us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. There is evidence of much industry in 
collecting information directly bearing on the thesis which the writer 
has chosen; and this industry is not without its reward. A real service 
is performed in bringing relevant facts together and setting them out in an 
orderly fashion. In the present instance, moreover, when thus set out they 
are surveyed with sound common sense, and the conclusion reached, while 
it is what one would have expected, is also probably correct. But on the 
other hand the writer’s discussion of his special theme is unsupported by any 
solid foundation of general scholarship. The introduction, which is intended 
to describe the historical background of the deistic movement, depends 
wholly upon secondary authorities and shows, as does the book throughout, 
much ignorance and even grave misunderstanding of medieval culture, 
in consequence of which the author thinks Dante to have been far more 
original than he was in his reverence for Virgil, Hooker (whom Mr. Hefel- 
bower oddly enough supposes to have been a bishop) in his respect for 
reason, Locke in his desire to prove the existence of God, and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in their rejection of the doctrine of ‘double truth’. 
Both this introduction, indeed, and the tedious ‘ methodological ’ digression 
on pp. 32 ff. might have been omitted without loss. But the writer’s ~ 
main positions—that Locke stood, as against the deists, for the view that 
revelation, while it could not contradict reason, might yet contain truths 
which were above reason ; that he was not regarded by his contemporaries 
as a deist; and that he is neither to be included among the deists nor 
regarded as their intellectual progenitor, but that he and they are to be 
looked upon as ‘ co-ordinate parts ’ of the liberal movement in seventeenth- 
century theology—these are clearly expounded and the evidence in their 
favour fairly marshalled. We may add that the notion that the charac- 
teristic of historical deism was the theory of an ‘absentee God’ is so 
often met with that one welcomes a decided statement that it is not in 
accord with the facts. C.C. J. W. 
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We have received the first part of an Atlas de Géographie Historique 
de la Belgique published under the skilful editorship of M. Léon Van der 
Essen, professor at the university of Louvain (Brussels : Van Oest, 1919), 
It contains the tenth out of a projected series of thirteen maps, and portrays 
the geographical situation established by the treaty of Fontainebleau of 
8 November 1785. An elaborate introduction, with full references to 
authorities, by M. Francois L. Ganshof, describes the provisions of the 
peace of Utrecht affecting the Low Countries and traces in detail their 
alterations during the eighty years following. The map is clearly drav.o, 
but as it is folded in four it will be hardly possible to bind it. This is a pity, 
because plates kept loose in a portfolio are inconvenient and always liable 


to injury when consulted. We hope to return to this valuable publication 
when it is further advanced. F, 


Dr. Kirk H, Porter’s History of Suffrage in the United States (University 
of Chicago Press, 1918) is a readable survey of voting qualifications from 
1776. The record is largely that of the growth of democracy, the one 
set-back being the successful disfranchisement of the negro by the southern 
states in defiance of the letter of the federal constitution. Dr. Porter 
raises an interesting point as to the war of 1812. There was a strong 
feeling against the naturalized Englishman’s right to vote; hence the 
movement to remove property and tax qualifications imposed on native 
Americans was encouraged. In 1918 seven states actually allowed un- 
naturalized aliens to vote, a result of the welcome western states have 


always given to the useful class of immigrants whom they attract. 
G. B, H, 


The North-West Company played so important a part in the history 
of Western Canada that it well deserves the elaborate monograph which 
Dr. G. C. Davidson has devoted to it. The North-West Company (Berkeley : 
University of California Press, 1918) adheres to the severest type of 
American dissertation (though it is, in fact, written by a Canadian soldier), 
Hence we only find in an occasional note traces of the human element 
that lay behind the trade and trading methods ; and the narrative of the 
early expeditions to the west and of Mackenzie’s explorations is singularly 
colourless and uninspiring. Within, however, the limitations necessitated 
by the manner of its form the volume throws valuable light upon a side of 
Canadian history which has been hitherto mainly known through the sketch 
in the first volume of Masson’s Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord- 
Ouest. H. E, E, 


M. Aulard does not pretend that his essay on La Révolution frangaise 
et le Régime féodal (Paris: Alcan, 1919) is anything more than a sketch, 
and it should be read with this in mind, for it cannot be denied that it 
is slighter in execution than the work which we are accustomed to see 
coming from his hands. It has an excellent and valuable bibliography 
which will be of great use to the student of rural affairs in France prior 
to 1789. It is interesting to note that M. Aulard definitely rejects 
M, Sagnac’s view that feudal dues under Louis XVI became positively 
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heavier than before, and he does justice to the generosity with which 
many of the great lords of France administered their estates prior to 
the Revolution. The book touches on the vexed question of the nature 
and extent of serfdom in France before 1789, rejects as unreliable the figures 
(1,500,000) which historians have hitherto quoted (copying probably 
from the Abbé Clerget), and ends by saying there were ‘ thousands and 
thousands’, Yet we may note that all the evidence produced by M. Aulard 
comes from Burgundy, Franche-Comté, Bourbonnais, and Nivernais, and 
as.the outcry against serfdom came principally from those parts, it is 
perhaps not rash to assume that it was there more prevalent than in the 
rest of France. If Arthur Young is to be trusted, the worst parts of 
France were the district of heath (i.e. Brittany, Anjou, and Gascony), 
Sologne, the Bourbonnais, the Nivernais, and Burgundy, but he attributes 
this state of affairs, not to serfdom, of which he says not a word, but to the 
ignorance and torpidity of the metayers and the prejudice and indolence 
of the gentlemen (see ed. of 1792, i. 336). There is still room for a thorough 
investigation of the rural conditions of France before the Revolution, 
contrasting them especially with those prevalent in Britain, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. The remainder of M. Aulard’s book is a thorough study 
of the work of the Revolution in destroying the régime féodal, i.e. the 
payment of dues other than rent, levied on land. He shows that the con- 
stituent Assembly, by allowing those dues which had their origin in con- 
tract to survive, actually continued le régime féodal, and that the state made 
a revenue by levying these dues on the royal and ecclesiastical domains. 
It was reserved for the Convention to suppress all these dues by the law 
of 17 July 1793 and thereby not only to inflict gross injustice and loss on 
the landlords, but at a time of great financial stress, to deprive the state 
of a not inconsiderable source of income. L. G. W. L. 


M. Albert Mathiez has collected in a volume entitled La Conspiration 
de U Etranger (Paris: Armand Colin, 1918) twelve Etudes Robespierristes, 
which have previously appeared in Annales Révolutionnaires under his 
own editorship and in other journals, Some of them have already provided 
material for his book La Révolution et les Etrangers. The studies are here 
reprinted without introduction or commentary, a procedure which is apt 
to be misleading. For instance, in one called ‘ l’Histoire Secréte du Comité 
de Salut Public’, M. Mathiez asserts that the bulletins, sent to Greville 
by a mysterious agent said to be the secretary of the committee, which 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission has published among the Dropmore 
papers, deserve more careful attention than the scorn with which Mr. Clap- 
ham and M, Aulard have treated them. The two succeeding essays, 
which a foot-note shows to have been published two and four years later, 
prove that the so-called report of St. Just on the relations between the 
Republic and the neutral powers, generally recognized at the time as the 
work of an enemy agent, was not only sent to the allied powers along with 
these bulletins, but was the work of the same hand—that is, of the Comte 
d’ Antraigues—and that these so-called official reports of the committee were 
written up by him at Verona from the well-informed gossip of his spies in 
Paris. Fabre d’Eglantine, an old enemy of M. Mathiez, is shown in one study 
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to be the inventor of the term ‘ conspiration de l’étranger ’, in another to 
be not only the accuser, but the accomplice, if not the instigator, of Delaunay 
in the matter of falsifying the decree for liquidating La Compagnie des 
Indes. Five more studies are devoted to vindicating M. Mathiez’s hero 
Robespierre from the charge of being connected with Pitt’s agents and 
implicating M. Aulard’s hero Danton. Another shows that so far from 
Hérault de Séchelles being the friend and follower of Danton, he was 
associated with the Hébertists and involved in their fall. The volume 
concludes with an interesting study of the changes during the Revolution 
in the doctrine of the personal immunity of the parliamentary 
representative and its possible application to present-day problems. 
Though M. Mathiez gives the facts and leaves the reader to draw 
his own conclusions it is evident that he favours the policy of the 
Convention of abrogating its powers of protection and control over its 
members to a small independent committee, at any rate when the enemy 
is at the gates. Mm, A. F. 


The two volumes on Modern France, 1815-1913, by M. Emile 
Bourgeois (Cambridge : University Press, 1919), recently added by Dr. 
Prothero to the Cambridge Historical Series, give at once the most com- 
pact and the most readable sketch of French history during the nine- 
teenth century which has appeared in English. It was written for inclusion 
in the series by a distinguished historian and teacher in the University of 
Paris, and if, as we suppose, the book was written in French, acknowledge- 
ment is also due to the anonymous translator for an admirable piece of 
work. M. Bourgeois has the happy gift of holding his reader’s interest 
without sparing him full detail. Only here and there in the second 
volume we have felt the narrative to be too compressed. There is no 
picturesque writing and very little disquisition, yet the reader, especially 
if he is at all familiar with the rudiments of French literature and the 
topography of Paris, will find that M. Bourgeois has given him an intimate 
and convincing idea of recent French history. His treatment of the fall 
of Louis Philippe, of the character of Louis Napoleon, and of the recovery 
of France after the war of 1870 are good examples of his clear, well-informed, 
dispassionate manner. The book is not without bias. M. Bourgeois is 
primarily a student of foreign policy, who is engrossed in the observation 
of France, holding her own and widening her influence, as a great nation. 
To this everything else is subsidiary ; apart from this French political life 
would be without meaning. No bias is so safe and, when dangerous, so 
easily corrected. F. M. P. 


In his Oost-Indié’s Geldmiddelen van 1817 op 1818 (’s Gravenhage : 
Nijhoff, 1919) Mr. P. H. Van der Kemp continues his studies of the adminis- 
tration of the Dutch Indies after their restitution by the British. He 
explains the measures taken to re-establish the finances, dealing in turn 
with the customs tariff, the opium duties, the salt revenue, and other 
sources of income. Separate chapters are devoted to the renewal of 
commerce with Japan in 1817, and the abortive efforts made in the same 
year to reopen the tea trade with China. G. 
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There are occasional slips in the scholarship of The History of Europe 
from 1862 to 1914 (New York: Macmillan, 1918), by Lieut.-Colonel 
L, H. Holt and Captain A. W. Chilton, as in the description of the ex-Kaiser 
as emperor of Germany (pp. 4 and 549), and of Ireland in 1911 as labouring 
“under an obsolete and unjust land system’ (p. 512). Nevertheless, it 
reaches a high standard as ‘ popular’ history because of its good sense of 
proportion and its skilful and abundant use of the most vivid first-hand 
material (state papers, speeches, memoirs, diaries, letters) in describing 
events. The book rightly treats the growth of German ambitions as its 
central theme, and should attract the general reader as much in England 
as in America, G. B. H. 







The third volume of Sir Adolphus William Ward’s Germany, 1815-1890 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1918), deals with a period important indeed, 
but not marked by great events or impressive changes of fortune. The 
regular narrative is carried on from 1871 to 1890. The measures necessary 
to complete the organization of the new German empire, the attempts 
to overcome the obstinate hostility of Alsace-Lorraine, the conflict between 
the state and the Roman church, best known as the Kulturkampf, the 
somewhat perplexing evolutions of German political parties, the course 
of foreign policy, and the downfall of Bismarck are the principal themes. 
There are two additional chapters. The first gives a summary of German 
intellectual and social life during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
It is the best in the volume. The author’s encyclopaedic knowledge and 
wide sympathies are here displayed to the utmost advantage. It is 
a question whether he might not have done better by concentrating 
upon a few of the most eminent men and so gaining space for fuller treat- 
ment. Nevertheless the long array of names distinguished in almost 
every field of intellectual labour is in itself impressive and apt to stimulate 
curiosity. The second of these chapters sketches the course of German 
political history during the first twenty years of the reign of William the 
Second. As a whole, the present volume has the solid merits of its pre- 
decessors. It is characterized by the same mastery of materials, love of 
truth, and impartial justice, tempered by generous allowance for human 
infirmity. It is not free from their defects, a certain lack of distinctness and 
vividness in the narrative, a certain drowsiness of style, and a certain 
forgetfulness of the fact that most Englishmen know next to nothing 
of the subject. As in former volumes the bibliography is copious and 
judicious. One or two slips may be noted. ‘ French troops ’ (p. 44) should 
be ‘ Italian troops’. ‘ Include a general treaty ’ (p. 399) should be ‘ con- 
clude a general treaty’. Philistines may be warned that ‘ diplomatic 
labours’ on p. 236 means study of documents, not international manceuvres. 
F. C. M. 


M. Fernand Roches’ Manuel des Origines de la Guerre (Paris : Bossard, 
1919) gives a decided answer, as Professor de Lapradelle claims in his 
preface, to the question as to who was responsible for the war. It is 
a succinct record of facts, drawing on all the well-known official sources 
and on German authorities like Prince Lichnowsky and Muehlon, and 
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touching on opinions as recently expressed as those of Professor Oman. 
The book is in handy form, and is a lucid and honest summary of famous 
days. G. B. H. 


A short and popular pamphlet on Anglo-Belgian Relations Past and 
Present (London: Constable, 1918) has been issued by two then exiled 
Liége professors, MM. H. van der Linden and P. Hamelius. So far as it 
concerns the near present it has no concern with us here, but it shows 
brightly and clearly how the recent relations of England and Belgium 
arose inevitably from the past relations, both political and economic, 
between England and the seventeen principalities of the Netherlands and 
may be accepted by the general reader as substantially adequate for its 
purpose. The historian will perhaps regret a tendency to overstress 
that very impalpable and very modern thing ‘ Belgian nationality’. But 
the authors have their excuse in the common interests, economic conditions, 
and dynastic relations of the seventeen or more provinces that have brought 
about some sort of union of feeling from Burgundian and Hapsburg times 
onwards between the men of different tongues, races, and faiths occupying 
the modern kingdoms of the Netherlands and Belgium. a. FF. 


Such standard publications as the Annual Register for 1918 (London : 
Longmans, 1919) and the Statesman’s Y ear-Book for the Y ear 1919 (London : 
Macmillan) do not call for detailed notice in these pages, but the two 
volumes before us are of exceptional interest and importance. The one 
relates calmly and methodically the events of the annus mirabilis which 
witnessed the end of the great war; the other, though revised down to 
last May, necessarily records a transitional state of things, and the statistics 
there given with regard to some countries will be referred to not without 
surprise when peace is—it would be rash to say, finally—established. 
Both are the works of expert writers, and the volume of the Register 
is composed with remarkable skill. No doubt, like the Year-Book, it will 
need correction when fuller information is available ; but for the time it 
will stand as the best record of 1918 that we possess within a moderate 
compass. The ‘sketch-map of the partition of Europe’ given in the 
Year-Book is of the greater historical value since many important elements 
in it remain for settlement. H, 


The Transactions of the Royal Historical Society have now entered upon 
their fourth series, the first volume of which (1918) gives a prominent 
place to colonial history. Mr. H. E. Egerton writes on the old and the new 
systems of administration of crown colonies, Miss U. M. Methley on the 
Ceylon expedition of 1803, and Mr. Amery and Mr. E. M. Wrong on the 
constitutional development respectively of South Africa and Canada. 
Mr. W. Hudson has a paper on the manorial conditions of Martham in 
Norfolk (1101-1292) ; Mr. T. F. T. Plucknett offers some valuable sugges- 
tions as to ‘ the place of the council in the fifteenth century ’ ; and Dr. A. P. 
Newton treats of the establishment of the great farm of the customs. 
Madame Lubimenko’s paper on the correspondence of James I and 
Charles I with the first Romanovs is partly based (though the fact is not 
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mentioned) on materials which she contributed to this Review in 1917 
(xxxii. 92-103). Mr. J. E. S. Green discusses the duke of Wellington’s 
position at the Congress of Verona, 1822, in the form of a commentary 
on a statement made by Lord Acton, ante, iii. (1888) 800. I, 


The eighth volume of the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England (1915-17) contains several valuable papers. The most im- 
portant of these to the historian is Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s contribution 
on ‘The Record of Exchequer Receipts from the English Jewry’, read 
before the society so long ago as 1912. It defines the exact relation of the 
Jews to the exchequer system, shows that the so-called ‘exchequer of 
the Jews ’ was a purely legal conceptiop, being ‘ so far as the accountancy 
of Jewish receipts is concerned a myth’, and, incidentally, throws consider- 
able light on the technique of the exchequer system. With it may be 
compared the useful paper by Sir Lionel Abrahams on ‘ The Economic 
and Financial Position of the Jews in Medieval England ’, which advances 
good reasons for believing that the prosperity and financial supremacy 
of the English Jews, before 1290, has been exaggerated. Dr. Stokes’s paper 
on ‘ The Relationship between the Jews and the Royal Family of England 
in the Thirteenth Century ’ is interesting but slighter. There are several 
useful contributions to the bibliography of Jewish manuscripts in this 
country. Ze We Be 


The three latest parts of the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal (nos, 95, 
96, 97) contain little that is of general historical interest, but none the less 
include several good archaeological papers. Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s 
paper on William Hogeson, ‘episcopus Dariensis’, is a model study of 
a pre-Reformation suffragan bishop. Bishops in partibus are little under- 
stood people and well merit some attention. Two brief architectural papers 
by Mr. Bilson, the one on one of the Hull churches and the other consisting 
of notes on Beverley Minster, are examples of the scholarly work which 
one has the right to expect from their author. A more complete monograph 
on an architectural subject is that contributed by Mr. I’Anson on Helmsley 
Castle. The Yorkshire Archaeological Society in particular and genea- 
logical study in general have suffered loss through the death of Mr. William 
Clay. A posthumous paper by him on the pedigree of one of the two main 
branches of the Savile family is printed in no, 97. J. 


In Annales du Midi, nos. 113 et 114, pp. 55-86, M. J. A. Brutails, 
whose contributions to Gascon history are well known, publishes an 
elaborate article on ‘les fiefs du roi et les alleux en Guienne’, based on 
M. Bémont’s careful edition of the Wolfenbiittel MS. of the Recognitiones 
feodorum in Aquitania. It sets forth a lucid and ordered account of the 
extraordinarily complex state of affairs revealed by the individual acts of 
recognition, and supplies important generalizations as to the bearing of 
these difficult texts. . ¥. F. 


In the series of Helps for Students of History, no. 15 is Parish History 
and Records by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919). This pamphlet by a competent 
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‘ hand will be found not only useful but interesting ; as might be expected, 
it is specially good on episcopal registers and shows how they are to be 
‘used by a local historian. The author enumerates the chief sources that 
there are for the history of a parish, and to the list he gives may be 
added parish maps. Often, no doubt, they do not exist, but experience 
has shown that not a few are lurking in the cupboards of landowners, or 
their bailiffs and agents, and any map which dates from before the inclosure 
award is as valuable fo? local history as many documents. H. E. S. 


To the same series Dr, A. P. Newton contributes a useful Introduction 
to the Study of Colonial History (1919). Under-the different headings of 
‘The Beginnings of Oceanic Enterprise’, ‘The Foundation of the First 
English Colonies’, ‘ The Establishment and Working of the Old System’, 
‘The Struggle with France for Cojonial Power and the Break-up of the 
Old Empire’, ‘The Organization and Growth of British India’, ‘The 
Development of the New Empire ’, ‘ Progress in its Organization’, and 
‘The Crown Colonies and Protectorates’, a running commentary is 
provided with the names of books serviceable for each branch of study. 


Professor C..E. Chapman is fortunate in having found a publisher 
for his Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the History 
of the Pacific Coast and the American South-west (University of California 
Publications in History, vol. viii: Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1919). In his The Founding of Spanish California (noticed ante, 
xxxili, 137-8) he estimated that this catalogue would fill ‘two or 
three octavo volumes’ (p. 446). It has been found possible, however, 
to print it in one large volume. During his two years’ visit to Seville as 
a Fellow of the Native Sons of the Golden West, Professor Chapman 
examined in the Archivo de Indias some 207 legajos, 36 of which were 
Estado, 46 Audiencia of Mexico, and the remainder Audiencia of Guadala- 
jara. This catalogue contains (pp. 33-69) a précis of these 207 legajos 
with a calendar of some 6,250 documents from them which relate to the 
history of California between 1597 and 1821 (pp. 70-726). Such a work, 
while it can appeal only to a limited public, must always prove a boon to 
future investigators in this field of American history. It is of interest for 
instance to read (p. 5, n. 14) that, thanks to it, ‘thousands of documents 
have been procured for the Bancroft Library of the University of California, 
the Library of the University of Texas, the Newberry Library of Chicago, 
and for the Library of Congress’. Half the initial difficulty of all historical 
investigators is to discover the whereabouts of particular records. Cata- 
logues of this sort serve as useful finger-posts and save an immense deal 
of time. Once the documents are known it is not difficult to secure copies. 
ma. Fw. 


In Writings on American History, 1916 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Milford, 1918), Miss G. G. Griffin continues the 
very valuable bibliography of books and articles on United States and 
Canadian history, mention of which has been often made in these pages. 
H. E. E, 

















